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HE DAILY NEWS has set a new 
pace in Chicago for the reporting of 
financial news. Three months ago it 


announced that thereafter it would publish It stands for accuracy... 


completeness . . . speed, stand- 
complete report of the financial day at the ards of The Daily News in 


record hour of 2:45 p. m. (Chicago every edition, every day. 
Daylight-Saving Time). 


a final markets edition containing the 


The Final Markets edition of The Daily 
News is the first complete market report 
available in Chicago by more than half an 
hour. 


To identify this edition and to typify the 
news-gathering enterprise which makes it 
possible, The Daily News has given it 


a New 
Symbol: — 


Final Markets Edition 


Financial advertisers seeking to reach Chi- 
cago business men will find The Daily News 
with its new and record-breaking tempo a 
medium increasingly favorable for their pur- 
poses. Indeed, every advertiser will find the 
alert, progressive type of reader who de- 
mands and supports the most in newspaper 
enterprise, a valuable target for any campaign. 
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A Complete Report of the Advertising Linage of Birmingham’s Newspapers for the First 
Six Months of 1928 in Comparison with the same Period of 1927. 


"FACTS 








Local Advertising Gains in The Birmingham News and Age-Herald 
AGE-HERALD 
1,101,418 Lines GAIN 
COMPARATIVE SPACE REPORT 
For the Three Birmingham Newspapers for the First Six Months of 1928-1927 
— AGE-HERALD | 





NEWS 
201,754 lines GAIN 


THIRD PAPER 
8,792 lines LOSS 
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APPLY YOUR OWN HICH STANDARDS 
OF MAKING AND SELLING 





WHEN YOU CHOOSE NEWSPAPERS 
FOR YOUR ADVERTISING 











_ publisher of a newspaper faces 
many of the problems of producing 
and seiling that confront the manufac- 
turer of a fine automobile .. . a radio 
. ++ or a food product. 


There are the same lures to temporary 
success by the use of premiums, con- 
tests, and special offers. 


There is the temptation to add circu- 
lation by scare-heads and sensational 
writing,—just as sales can be made by 
unsound methods. 


There is also the long, hard road that 
leads to permanent success; to be won 
by making a fine product; by building 
with care and energy over the years. 


By whatever standards Fos 
test Leadership, you will find 
that The Bulletin leads. More 
local and national display 
advertising appeared in The 
Bulletin during 1927, than 
in any other Philadelphia 
newspaper. (Including daily 
and Sunday lineage in other 
newspapers.) 





Thirty-three yearsagoThe Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin chose the long, hard 
way. Set out to make a fine newspaper. 
One that would be welcomed into the 
homes of this great, conservative city. 


Only a few thousands of circulation 
then. Then fifty . .. one hundred 
thousand. After ten years a quarter- 
million. 


Through the years it has steadily 
climbed. Today more than half a mil- 
lion people read The Bulletin. A far 
greater circulation than any other in 
its city; one of the largest in America. 


Here is a vision fulfilled: A fine news- 
paper, so accurately reflecting the 
1923 1927 


1898 1903 1908 1913 1918 
| 549,148 
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Natural Circulation— Normal Growth 














In Philadelphia, nearly everybody reads The 
Bulletin. Froma few thousand readers, thirty-three 
yearsago,it has grown to more than half a million 
today. Without premium, prize or contest. 





standards of a great people, that it is 
read in nearly every home in this great 
city of homes. 


The Bulletin has never run a circula- 
tion contest, never offered a premium 
or a prize; has never used any arti- 
ficial methods of circulation getting. 


If you could make a newspaper to order 
to carry the advertising of your own 
quality product, you would build as 
The Bulletin has: Solidly! Substan- 
tially! On reader-confidence—over a 
long period. 


For a newspaper’s long road to success, 
—building upon confidence alone, 
—shortens the way for the advertiser. 


Philadelphia's suburbs are 
among the finest inthe world; 
Bryn Mawr, Merion, Rad- 
nor, Chestnut Hill, Rose- 
mont, Cynwyd... the Old 
York Road Section... 

Here, the circulation of The 
Bulletin is greater than the 
combined circulation of all 
Philadelphiamorning papers. 





Che ECbening Bulletin 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco Office : 681 Market Street 


Ceprright. 7928, Bulletin Co 
~ 


City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 247 Park Avenue 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Ave- 
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TASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 2.—A 
new process of making newsprint 
ut of woods not previously usable for 
the purpose is being developed by the 
United States Forest Products Labora- 
tory, with gratifying success. 
This process, known as the semi-chemi- 
cal process, would make available vast 
forests of hardwood nearer to the mar- 
kets for wood-pulp than are the rapidly 
disappearing spruce, fir, and hemlock 
fests, hitherto held the only woods 
suitable for making newsprint. 
Thus the transportation costs of mak- 
ing wood-pulp would be decreased, and 
at the same time the process of manu- 
facture is being cheapened by the ef- 
ficiency of the process in getting a larger 
yield of wood-pulp per ton of wood than 
under the other processes. 
They mechanical or groundwood process 
for many years has been the basis of 
newsprint, on account of its comparatively 
low cost and the fact that it gives body 
to the paper. The sulphite process, the 
second of the chemical processes to come 
into use, produced a pulp useful for giv- 
ing the requisite strength to newsprint, 
book, and the fine papers. Newsprint is 
about 80 per cent groundwood and 20 per 
cent sulphite pulp. 
This new semi-chemical process, con- 
isting of a mild chemical treatment, 
shorter than the sulphite process, fol- 
lowed by mechanical disintegration, has 
produced yields in excess of 70 per cent 
ad in quality suitable for low and 
medium grades of print paper. 
It is not exactly accurate to describe 
the process as new, as it has been fre- 
qwently tried, but these earlier experi- 
ments have come to no practical fruition, 
«cording to the experts of the United 
Yates Forest Products Laboratory, be- 
use of the failure hitherto “to combine 
None process the elements essential to 
he manufacture of a product of low cost, 
igh yield, fair strength, and a reason- 
thle approach to white color.” 
During the last year, however, two 
lants have been installed and placed in 





venue 


n Ave. 


ration by the laboratory to produce 
hulp by the new semi-chemical process. 
aboratory and mill tests have shown 
Mat paper of the weight and caliper of 
hewsprint made wholly from semi-chemi- 
al pulp of black, tupelo, or red gum, or 
en, birch, or maple, possesses greater 
iength than the present commercial 
kwsprint. If black and red heartwood 
ve been excluded in making the pulp, 
color of the paper made from the 
gums can be made, with the use of dyes, 
0 equal or excel that of standard news- 
mint, the experts sav 
Semi-chemical pulp from aspen and 
birch, and possibly maple, can be mixed 
ith the usual groundwood and sulphite 
tilp, even to the extent of more than 50 
cent, without sacrificing quality, the 
periments have shown. 


The economic desirability of using 
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By GEORGE H. MANNING 
(Washington Correspondent of EDITOR & PUBLISHER) 


the broadleaf species of wood (the hard- 
woods) in the manufacture of low and 
medium grade print papers needs little 
emphasis,” says John D. Rue, chief of 
the section ot pulp and paper of the 
United States Forest Products Labora- 
tory. “The readily available supply of 
spruce, hemlock, and fir, which at present 
constitute almost the sole raw material 
for these grades of paper, is rapidly 
waning. 

“Even if the cut-over forests contain- 
ing these species were reproduced on a 
large scale, they would not reach usable 
size until after the exhaustion of the 
accessible supply. 

“The broadleaf species, however, especi- 
ally aspen, birch, and the gums, are not 
only at present available in very con- 
siderable quantities and in localities favor- 
ably situated with respect to the markets, 
but give promise of abundant and rapid 
reproduction, thus insuring a continuing 
supply. 

“The 


introduction of semi-chemical 


pulp from aspen and birch, and possibly 
trom maple, should, therefore, assist in 
supplementing the diminishing supply of 
pulpwood available to the print paper 
mills in the states in the North and in 
the Northeast. The supply of gum wood 
in the Southern states offers an excellent 
opportunity for the development of a 
print paper industry in a region which 
has hitherto been excluded from serious 
consideration for the purpose, because of 
the lack of spruce and hemlock for 
groundwood and for sulphite pulp.” 

It is the utilization of other woods 
rather than the development of methods 
of manufacturing wood-pulp suitable for 
making newsprint from other vegetable 
life upon which the Forest Products 
Laboratory is’ concentrating now. 

“You can make wood-pulp out of any- 
thing that has cellulose in it—violets or 
sunflowers, for example,” says H. 5S 
Betts of the Forest Service. 

“The problem is to find a substitute 
for wood that will make possible the 
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future as he appeared to be. 


attorney said. 
be further testimony taken.” 


“All defendants are now 


ments disagree. 


the end of the present year. 
“The first complaint was 

elapsed. 

1929.” 


the S. N. P. A. and A. N, P. 


the Six Point League. 





NO FURTHER TESTIMONY EXPECTED 
IN FEDERAL TRADE CASE 


Ne further testimony is expected to be taken in the suit lodged by the 
Federal Trade Commission against agency and publisher associations, 
charging conspiracy in restraint of trade, it was announced this week follow- 
ing a conference of defense attorneys with the prosecution in Washington, 


In a statement to members, Cranston Williams, secretary-manager of 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers Association, said: 

“The government has put in all its evidence. 
ernment have submitted a full statement of their side of the case. 
to save expense to the defendants the attorneys for the defense put in 
testimony as they went along and there will be no more testimony taken.” 

Mr. Williams based his statement 
Washington conference by James F. Finlay, S. N. P. A. attorney. 
& PUBLISHER got in immediate touch with representatives of co-defendants 
in the complaint in New York. While none cared to be quoted denying 
Mr. Williams’ report, they intimated that they were not as certain of the 


“Affidavits may be submitted in lieu of further testimony,” one defense 
“But I would hesitate to say that there might not possibly 


Mr. Williams in his statement to S. N. P. A. members continued: 
preparing their statements of facts. 

statements, with that of the government attorneys, will be submitted to the 
Examiner who presided over the hearings for a decision where the state- 


“The complete matter, with the Examiner’s recommendation, will go 
to the Federal Trade Commission for final consideration, possibly before 


issued 
It is hoped the matter is on the way for final disposition before 


The commission ordered taking of testimony postponed on Feb. 8, 1928, 
when they agreed to consider defense negotiations for a settlement. 
A., defendants in the case are the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, the American Press Association and 


The attorneys for the Gov- 
In order 
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ardwood Pulp Practical For Newsprint 
U. S. Forest Service Trials Prove 


New Zealand Woods Used for Mechanical and Sulphite Pulps in New Proportions to Produce Sheet 
at Cost Said to Enable Competition with Spruce and Hemlock 


manufacture of wood-pulp on a commer- 
cially profitable basis. A man came in 
to see me today to see if paper could not 
be made out of yucca, the cactus plant 
which grows so profusely in the South- 
west Paper can be made from corn 
stalks, but it is rather expensive to 
manufacture.” 

The production of enough newsprint to 
meet the increasing demands of American 
newspapers is a serious problem. Three 
decades ago, American forests furnished 
83 per cent of the wood used in the manu- 
facture of newsprint for use in the United 
States. Since that time, imports have 
been increasing at the rate of some 192, 
0OO cords a year, until now more than 
half the forest materials for all the 
paper used in the United States and 66 
per cent or the pulp for newsprint comes 
from other countries, 

Newsprint paper equal in quality to 
American standards has been made from 
New Zealand hardwoods by the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., after a year of experimentation 
carried on for the New Zealand Forest 
Service, according to an announcement 
made today by the New Zealand govern- 
ment and issued by the U. S. Forest 
Service. The final test of the operation 
was production of several tons of news- 
print and rotogravure papers at two Wis- 
consin mills and the running of the 
newsprint paper over the presses of a 
daily newspaper. 

The announcement reads as follows: 

“The arrival at thinning age of 100,000 
acres of fast-growing planted forests in 
New Zealand and the consequent desire 
to put the plantations on a sound pro- 
duction basis through profitable utilization 
of thinnings, prompted the attempts to 
use two native species and four intro 
duced species in the manufacture of 
newsprint and other papers. The United 
States Forest Products Laboratory under 
took the investigation in the belief that 
results might be obtained which would 
be applicable to American species. This 
belief has been justified. The develop 
ment of a successful process for manu 
facturing newsprint from New Zealand 
hardwoods opens up possibilities in the 
use of American hardwoods (hitherto un 
used for this purpose) for 
production in this country. 

“The pulping trials of New Zealand 
woods began a year ago when Alex R 
Entrican, engineer in forest products rep 
resenting the New Zealand Forest Serv 
ive, arrived at the Forest Products 
Laboratory with two carloads of logs of 
the following species Insignis (Mon 
terey) pine, rimu (the dominant New 
Zealand softwood), tawa (a New Zealand 
hardwood unsuited to the production of 
lumber), European larch, Austrian pine, 
and Corsican pine. For the purposes of 
the pulping trials the New Zealand woods 
and the insignis pine were considered the 

(Continued on page 39) 
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OCHS JUBILEE MARKED 
AT COLOGNE PRESSA 


Dr. James M. Lee Presides at Banquet, 
at Which N. Y. Times and Its 
Publisher Are Praised 
by Speakers 


High tribute to “America’s leading 
newspaper builder” was brought out at 
the International Press Exhibition, Co- 
logne, Germany, when a dinner was given 
in honor of Adolph S. Ochs of the New 
York Times July 17 on the occasion of 
the 50th anniversary of his founding of 
the Chattanooga Times. The dinner was 
given by Dr. James Melvin Lee, director 
of the department of journalism of New 
York University, who attended the ex- 
position and felt that Mr. Och’s anniver- 
sary should be commemorated in the 
midst of the exposition in which the press 
of 45 nations is participating. 

The speakers included J. Klahr Huddle, 
American Consul in Cologne; Dr. J. H. 
lenton of the Pressa management; Dr. 
Lee; Prof. H. B. Rathbone of New York 
University; Mrs. James M. Lee; Mrs 
Lisa Germer, who is in charge of the 
New York Times exhibit at the Pressa; 
LeBaron Monchaussen, Cologne journal- 
ist, and Prof. John O. Simmons, Syra- 
cuse University, secretary-treasurer of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism. 

Consul Huddle welcomed the guests to 
Cologne and said it was particularly fit- 
ting that accomplishments of the press 
should be commemorated in that beautiful 


city near which the first printing from 
movable types was discovered by John 
Gutenberg. Dr. Fenton described the 


purpose of the Pressa as the first assem- 
bling of the accomplishments of the press 
throughout the world from earliest times 
up to the present, in such a way that it 
would interest the general public and ex- 
emplify the importance of the press as a 
factor in human progress from earliest 
times up to the latest period. 

A description of Mr. Ochs and how he 
founded the Chattanooga Times with 
nothing but his own initiative and enter- 
Dr. 


prise to back him was recounted by D: 
Lee. Prof. Rathbone spoke of “The Big 
Sister—The New York Times” and how 


Mr. Ochs had made it America’s leading 
newspaper by careful study and experi- 
mentation in the best principles of news- 
paper management. 

Mrs. Lee told of the help which Mrs. 
Adolph S. Ochs had been to her husband 
during the years the Times was being 
steadily made a great institution. Miss 
Germer described “The New York Times 
and the Pressa,” indicating the many ac- 
tivities shown in the Times booth together 
with facts about the progress of the 
Times, and associated activities. 

Tributes paid by contemporary editors 
and publishers were presented by Le 
Baron Monchaussen, Prof. Simmons de- 
scribed his associations with Times news- 
paper reporters; how the personality of 
Mr. Ochs stimulated thoroughness and 
care in the staff and enabled the Times 
to adopt the slogan “All the News That's 
Fit to Print.” 


JOINS S. F. EXAMINER 


Homer Guck Leaves N. Y. Journal to 
Become Gen. Mgr. of Coast Paper 


Homer Guck, assistant business mana- 
ger of the New York Evening Journal, 
became general manager of the San 
Francisco Examiner, August 1. He was 
formerly vice president of the Union 
Trust Company of Detroit. 

Mr. Guck’s business career has been 
divided between the newspaper business 
and the financial business. He was edi- 
tor and publisher of the Houghton 
(Mich.) Daily Mining Gazette until 
1920, when he went to Detroit to become 
assistant to the president of the Detroit 
Life Insurance Company. In this ca- 
pacity he took charge of the company ’s 
advertising and sales promotion work. 
In 1927 he became affiliated with the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit and 
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early this year was made _ vice-presi- 
dent of the company. He left the Union 
Trust last spring to join the New York 
Journal. 


New Everett Daily 


The Everett (Mass.) Evening News 
made its initial appearance July 25. The 
paper is being published by Frederick W. 
Enwright of Lynn, former publisher of 


the Boston Telegram, and Boston Tele- 
graph, now defunct. The Everett Daily 
Tribune suspended publication several 
weeks ago. 


UNIVERSAL PEACE DAY 
SPONSORED BY BONIFILS 


Anniversary of Signing Anti-War Pact 
by 15 Powers Seen by Denver 
Publisher as More Important 

Than July 4 


Fred G. Bonfils, publisher of the Den- 
ver Post and the Denver Morning Post, 
this week suggested in page one edi- 
torials in his newspapers that on the day 
when fifteen of the leading nations of 
the world sign an agreement forever 
banishing war from the world, the 
people of the United States observe 
“Universal Peace Day,” as a day of more 
importance to the world than the Fourth 
of July to the United States. 

“The signing of this peace treaty wiil 
mark one of the most momentous events 


in the history of mankind,” Mr. Bonfils’ 
statement in the Post said. “These 
newspapers believe the entire world 
should join in celebrating the occasion 


by a ‘Universal Peace Day,’ which will 
be observed by the inhabitants of the 
entire globe, not only this year, but every 
year forever. 

“*Universal Peace Day’ should be to 
the people of the world more than the 
Fourth of July is to the people of the 
United States. It should be a_ super- 
celebration of the ending of wholesale 
murder, the limitless destruction of prop- 
erty, and the retardation and destruction 
of civilization. 

“The Denver Post has no copyright on 
this idea of a ‘Universal Peace Day,’ 
and it will do all in its power to bring 
it to the attention of mankind every- 
where through the giant press associa- 
tions and newspaper organizations of the 
world.” 

Mr. Bonfils is sponsoring an all-Colo- 
rado observance of the day at Cheese- 
man Park in Denver, and on the day 
when Secretary Kellogg signs the peace 
bell and 
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ADVERTISING MAN HONORED 


New York Advertising Club Gives 
Luncheon for H. S. H. Ellis 


A luncheon in honor of Commander 
Henry S. H. Ellis, publicity manager of 
Imperial Chemical Industries of London 
and chairman of the Publicity Club of 
London, was given at the Advertising 
Club of New York, Aug. 1. 

Gilbert T. Hodges, president of the 
club, was chairman and among those 
who spoke at the luncheon were Herbert 
Houston, president of Cosmos News- 
paper Syndicate ; Hector Fuller, publicity 
director of the American Car and Foun- 
dry Company; and James Wright Brown, 
president of Epitor & PUuBLISHER. 


PAUL BLOCK TO ENTERTAIN 


Publisher and Representative Purchases 
Entire Theatre for Advertisers 


More than 700 advertising managers 
and advertising agency executives will be 
entertained by Paul Block, president of 
Paul Block, Inc., and newspaper owner 
at a theatre party, Aug. 6. 

The wealthy publisher and representa- 
tive has purchased all the seats for the 
Monday evening of George White’s Scan- 
dals at the Apollo Theatre. 

Announcement of Mr. Block’s purchase 
of the Brooklyn Standard Union is to be 
made Monday, but he said this had noth- 
ing to do with the party, which has been 
planned for some time. 


FELS NAPTHA BEGINS TEST 


Fels Naptha Company, soap manufac- 
turers, has resumed newspaper advertis- 
ing after 11 years during which this 
medium has not been used to any great 
extent. A test campaign is now being 
run in the Fall River Herald News, Man- 
chester Uinon, and the Springfield Re- 
publican and Union. The copy is placed 
by Young & Rubicam, New York adver- 
tising agencies, where an analysis of the 
test will be made. 





MISS KEELEY TO WED 


James Keeley, formerly of the Chicago 
Tribune where he served in various exec- 
utive capacities, and later publisher of 
the Chicago Herald, has announced the 
engagement of his daughter, Ruth, to 
Luther Salem Hammond Jr., of Chicago. 


START NEW WEEKLY 


With Robert Brenke as editor and C. 
C. Emerson managing editor, the Santa 
Monica (Cal.) Sentinel, a weekly, be- 
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pact in Paris every whistle, ’ 
siren in Denver will burst forth. gan publication on’ July 14 
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PRESS GIVES RICKARD 
SOME ADVICE 





New York Newspapers Claim Radicf 


Didn’t Hurt Sales after Tunney. 
Heeney Fight—Suggest Pro- 
moter Should Advertise 


Tex Rickard may mourn his losses 
from the so-called “Flop of the Century," 
blaming the radio, but a number of New 
York newspaper men will not join him 
in his tears. 

Morning paper circulation men, the 
ones who would have felt it most had 
radio ruined sales, reported higher than 
usual peaks from fight extras. Press 
association men said the demand for 
special service the night of the fight ex. 
ceeded expectations. And men in adver- 
tising departments were ready with sug. 
gestions that Mr. Rickard might have 
and may avert future flops by judicious 
purchase of advertising space in the daily 
press. 

New York Herald Tribune, according 
to Robert Creswell, circulation manager, 
had copies on Times Square with full 
details of the fight a very few minutes 
after it ended and long before the rain 
came down in torrents. Despite radio 
coverage, 71,000 extra copies were sold, a 
record exceeded only by the second 
Dempsey-Tunney engagement in Chicago 
and the days following big elections, 
The New York Times went up 30,000, 
The New York World, which had copies 
at the arena before the crowd had all 
left, sold 40,000 more copies than usual, 

More than 100 clients bought special 


service from International News Service} } 


and Karl A. Bickel, president of the 
United Press, said the U. P. sold extra 
fight service to 125 clients: 

“We did much better than we ex- 
pected,” Mr. Bickel said. “Our business 


compared very favorably with _ the 
Dempsey-Tunney fight.” 

“Radio, however, is changing _ the 
newspaper problem materially. It has 


cut out to a large extent the old extra 
which was never a revenue-producer and 


is forcing the newspapers to publish}; 


more intelligent and 
ports than ever before.” 

Representing feeling among advertis- 
ing men, Porter Carruthers, assistant 
business manager of the New York 
Herald Tribune, said: 

“Mr. Rickard would not have ex- 
perienced the fiop he did had he adver- 
tised in display space in the newspapers 
before the fight. In his copy he might 
have advised the public that they could 
obtain seats at the Madison Square 
Garden box office without paying specw- 
lator prices. The public has so long 
been forced to pay an extra premium 
that many refused to buy this time who 
would have otherwise gone to the fight.” 

An editorial in the New York Evening 
Graphic expressed the same sentiments, 


interpretative re- 














reading in part: 

“Without advertising, the theatrical 
business would be a hazardous enter- 
prise. Advertising helps vitally in build- 
ing it into a successful commercial 
undertaking. 

“Advertising that starts early enougt 
and that measures up to the importance 
of its subject has developed all ot 

























forms of American business to a posi 
tion of outstanding leadership. ‘Adver 
tising pays’ is a motto that has proved i 
truth by the test of time. 

“It would pay Mr. Rickard as it 
paid others.” 
























Edwin S. Friendly, business manage 
of the New York Sun said: 

“In every branch of American indust 
newspaper advertising has substantial 
demonstrated its power to increase ott 
put, to popularize products and therefo 
increase sales. Newspapers advertisi 
has done this consistently in many field 
and over long periods. 

“The right kind of newspaper adver 
tising can certainly be beneficial to pro 
fessional boxing as it can be to all 
jor sporting events. A successful bus 
ness often can be converted from a fai 







































ure, through the help of a well conceive 
newspaper campaign.” 
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PAUL BLOCK BUYS BROOKLYN STANDARD UNION 


Purchase of Daily Will Be Announced Monday—Ik Shuman Executive Editor—Surguy Managing 
' Editor—Nicoll General Manager—New Owner Wanted Paper 
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f New on Monday next week of the purchase 
in himf of the Brooklyn Standard Union by Paul 

Block, from Joseph J. Early and a syn- 

n, thebdictate of Brooklyn business men. Mr. 
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usiness 
h the paper in May, 1927, at surrogate’s sale 
z the for $901,000, his bid being $1,000 more 

It hes than an offer made by Mr. Block at that 

_} time. 

1 extra Mr. Block, confirming the purchase this 
cer and week would not disclose the consideration 
publish involved, other than saying it was “in the 
ve TF neighborhood of $1,000,000.” The pur- 

. | chase price is for good will, stock of the 
dvertis- publishing company and lease of the 
ssistem present building occupied by the Standard 
York Union. 

The new owner has prepared a state- 
ve ©} ment for publication Monday, but would 
advet-I not disclose its contents beforehand. To 
‘SPaperst Eorror & PUBLISHER he said simply : 
> might) ““] wanted to own a newspaper nearer 
y_could my home.” 

Squat] "The paper is independent in politics and 
; Spect- will continue so, he said, adding that there 
$0 106i was no political interest concerned in the 
remiumy transaction. 
me whol Mr. Early, who was managing editor of 
. fight the Standard Union for many years be- 
ven" fore he became part owner, will remain 
timents§ mder the Block ownership as associate 

_ ~editor. Ik Shuman, a young Southern 
leatriG@'i newspaper man, has resigned from the 
; entei New York Times to be the Standard 
n build- Union’s executive editor. Daniel Nicoll, 
imerciii for several years associated with Mr. 

Block, will be general manager. Mr. 
enougtf Nicoll was circulation director and later 
portames business manager of the old New York 
11 othe Evening Mail when Mr. Block was one of 

a pO0Sifihe owners of that paper. Henry Surguy, 
‘Advetfformerly night editor of the New York 
-oved i$ Evening World, has been made managing 

tditor of the Standard Union, succeeding 
s it ha Paul Tierney, who remains as picture edi- 
tor. Roscoe McGowen, formerly of the 
managei New York Daily News, has been ap- 
pointed sports editor, Jack Lawrence, 
industf§ iormerly of the New York Herald Tri- 
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dard Union, Ik Shuman, 


, sports columnist, and Gus Edson, 
Sports cartoonist. James A. Gill, form- 
erly of the New York Evening Telegram 
and the New York American, has been 
financial editor. 

Mr. Block now owns five dailies, 
Newark Star-Eagle, Toledo Blade, 


the 
the 


Duluth Herald, the Pittsburgh Post-Ga- 
Zette, and the Standard Union. 


The new executive editor of the Stan- 
spent the past 
four years on the staff of the New York 

imes. For the Times recently he 
covered a number of important assign- 
Ments, including a trip to Honduras and 








Santo Domingo to report Col. Lindbergh’s 
good will flight, and the trip of Mayor 


James J. Walker to New Orleans for the 
Mardi Gras. Before joining the Times 
he was on the staff of the New York 


Evening World, where he established his 
New York reputation with a series of 
articles on housing conditions in 1924 
The stories contained suggestions on what 
New York should do to relieve congestion 
and eliminate the slums, many of which 
ave since been followed, and incorporated 
into law. 

Graduated from Washington & Lee 
University in Lexington, Va., in 1917, Mr. 
Shuman’s first regular newspaper work 
was on the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. Be- 
fore then he had worked during summer 
months for the Bristol (Tenn.-Va.) 
Herald-Courier. With a friend, Thomas 
H. Pratt, he bought and ran for a year 
the Kingsport (Tenn.) Times, then a 
weekly and now a daily still owned by 
Mr. Pratt. 

Mr. Surguy, the Standard Union’s new 
managing editor, was connected with the 
Evening World for six years. He was 
night editor for three years and before 
that was head of the copy desk. 

Altogether he has been in newspaper 
work about 22 years, including positions 
he held before he was graduated from 
Georgetown University, Washington, with 
the class of 1909. For a while he was a 
reporter for the Washington Herald, and 
then left to spend several years as private 
secretary to the president of a local elec- 
tric light and power company. During 
this time he studied law in the evenings 
and in 1914 began practice in Fairfax, Va. 

At length he returned to his first love, 
newspaper work, as general manager of 


the Frederick (Md.) Post. From this 
connection he again became associated 
with the Washington Herald, covering 


Congress and later being made city editor 
and news editor. At 


one time he was 
assistant city editor of the Washington 
Times, and in 1917 when war was de- 


clared, he was in the Washington bureau 


of the United Press. He enlisted as a 





private in the 6th Marines, and served in 
France. When he was mustered out of 
the service he resumed newspaper work 
as re-write man on the desk of the New 
York American. In 1920 he became edi- 
tor of a magazine called Aera, published 
by the American Electric Railway Associ- 
ation. He left there to become head of 


He has 


the Evening World’s copy desk. 


Joseph J. Early 


been succeeded as night editor of the 
Evening World by Joel Glass. 

Before Mr. Early became president of 
and part owner of the Standard Union in 
1917 it had been conducted by the trustees 
of the Berri estate for 10 years. Mr 
Berri died in April, 1917. 

Founded in 1863 by 60 Brooklyn Repub 
licans in Civil War days, the Standard 
Union was first known as the Union. In 
1877 the Union absorbed the Argus which 
had been founded in 1869 as an inde- 
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Following old custom leis are hung on F. P. Alcorn of Alcorn Seymour, Inc., 
New York, Mrs. Seymour and their young son, recent visitors in Honolulu. 


Near Home 


pendent organ. A few years afterward 
the name Argus was dropped from the 
consolidated title and the publication was 
again called the Union. 

The Standard was founded in 1884 by a 
group of Brooklyn Republicans who 
charged that the Union had gone over to 
the Democrats in the Cleveland-Blaine 
campaign. John Ford was its editor at 
that time. In 1887 the Standard bought 
the Union, and the consolidated title has 


since been maintained. 
Among those who have been editors 
of the Standard Union were Gen. Stewart 


L. Woodford, American Ambassador to 
Spain at the outbreak of the Spanish war, 
and Theodore Tilton, plaintiff in the cele- 
brated suit against Henry Ward Beecher. 


DAILIES PURCHASE 
RADIO STATION 


Oklahoma City Oklahoman and Times 
to Remodel Old Station WKY— 
To Start Broadcasting in Octo- 
ber With All Day Service 





Radio station WKY of Oklahoma City 
was purchased, July 28, by the Oklahoma 


Publishing Company, publishers of the 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman and Times 
and the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. 


The station will be remodeled by the new 
owners and new modern equipment will 
be added. 

Installation of a 1,000-watt broadcast- 
ing unit is to begin as soon as the equip- 
ment arrives from the Radio Corporation 
of America. Two 150-foot steel towers 
will be erected seven miles northwest of 
Oklahoma City where all transmitting 
equipment and controls will be located. 

All-day service and stock reports from 
the station are planned. Negotiations 
will made for affiliation with a na- 
tional broadcasting chain. The first pro- 
gram will be given about Oct. 1. 

Walter M. Harrison, managing editor 
of the Oklahoman and Times, comment- 
ing on the purchase of the radio station, 
said, “We think the development a for- 
ward move for the Times, Oklahoman and 
Farmer-Stockman, and a_ metropolitan 
improvement for Oklahoma City.” 

The publishing company received con- 
gratulations on the purchase from Ed- 
ward Overholser, president of the Okla- 
homa City Chamber of Commerce 


COMMERCIALIZED PRESS 
DEBATE TOPIC 


Prominent Publishers to Consider ‘(New 
Era”’ in Discussions Before Vir- 
ginia University Institute 
August 6-11 


be 


A debate on whether or not the “new 
era of commercialization of the news- 
papers is detrimental to its influence and 
the public interest” is scheduled to be 
held during the Institute of Public Af- 
fairs of the University of Virginia which 
starts at University, Va., Aug. 6. 

The debate will be directed by Dr. 
Victor Rosewater. Speakers will be 
Willis J. Abbot, Christian Science Moni- 
tor; Don C. Seitz, former business man- 
ager of the New York World; Boyd 
Gurley, editor of the /ndianapolis Times, 
John Stewart Bryan, editor of the 
Richmond (Va.) News-Leader; Senator 
Carter Glass, publisher of the Lynchburg 
(Va.) News and Advance; Arthur Ruhl 
of the New York Herald Tribune, and 
Junius P. Fishburn, owner of the Roanoke 
Times and World-News. 

A debate between the Society for Re- 
striction of Outdoor Advertising and the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America is on the program for Aug. 11. 
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DEMOCRATS CONSIDERING ADVERTISING 
AS PUBLICITY OFFICE OPENS 





Mrs. Moskowitz and Joseph J. Canavan in Charge at National 
Headquarters, New York—Plan to Give Correspondents 
Easy Access to Campaign Personalities 





GEVERAL different advertising plans 
are now being considered by the 
Democratic party and announcement will 
be made within a few days of which 
one will be followed, Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER was informed this week at the 
national Democratic headquarters opened 
in the General Motors Building, New 
York. 

If the decision calls for a paid adver- 
tising campaign, expenses will be met 
out of the $3,000,000 budget which has 
already been set to cover all activities 
by John J. Raskob, national chairman. 
This budget was described to Eprtor & 
PUBLISHER “elastic, either up or 
down,” but no estimate was offered 
to what share of it would be devoted to 
advertising or publicity purposes. 

Publicity is in charge of Mrs. Henry 
Moskowitz and Joseph J. Canavan, who 
has been granted a leave of absence from 
the New York World, to assist the 
party. Only opened on Monday of this 
week, organization of the publicity staff 
is still incomplete. 

All newspaper men coming to head- 
quarters for information are being taught 
the first rule which is to followed 
throughout the campaign, and that is that 


as 


as 


be 


Mrs. Moskowitz is like the President 
of the United States, never quoted. She 
has long been Gov. Alfred E. Smith’s 
adviser in publicity matters, and this 


rule has always been in force and will 
not be violated throughout the campaign. 

Mr. Canavan is busy now completing 
his staff organization, which will event- 
ually be made up of former and working 
newspaper men under leaves of absence 
from their offices. 

Donald McGregor, formerly of the old 
New York Herald, will be the publicity 
man assigned to accompany Joseph T. 
Robinson, the vice-presidential candidate, 
when he starts his speaking tour. Jo- 
seph L. Cohn of the York Eve- 
ning Graphic, who handled publicity for 
Gov. Smith during his pre-election cam- 
paign, will continue with him until the 
campaign is completed. 

Mr. Canavan this week sent out a let- 
ter to all newspaper editors advising them 
that his staff would be at their service 
to furnish news to them in any manner 
they wished, by wire, by mail, or in mat 
form. 

It was explained that newspaper men 
would be granted free access whenever 
possible to all personaltities connected 
with the campaign. The “canned” mate- 
rial would only be issued for the con- 
venience of newspaper men with their 
knowledge that the personalities will be 
willing to talk and answer questions at 
convenient times. 

Mr. Raskob is now meeting evening 
newspaper men regularly every morning 
at 11 o'clock, while he sees the morning 
men at 4 in the afternoon. When Gov. 
Smith is in town, he will meet news- 
paper men at the general headquarters 
in the General Motors Building at times 
agreed upon between the newspaper men 
and the Governor. 

Mr. Raskob has emphasized that the 
entire publicity scheme of the Democratic 
party will be handled from an “education- 
al standpoint.” He has ordered the pub- 
licity staff to confine itself to furnishing 
an “actual news service, as desired by the 
newspapers,” and has asked that the entire 
publicity program be “kept clean and in- 
telligent without recourse to mudsling- 
ing.” 

A press room at headquarters has 
been equipped with desks and typewriters 
for the convenience of newspaper men. 
Twenty telephones and twenty machines 
are available for them. 

Mr. Canavan is making a point of be- 
ing as accessible as possible to all news- 
paper men in quest of information, and 
has promised to assist all desiring it in 
talking directly to persons ‘connected 


Vew 


with the campaign, rather than relying 
exclusively on “hand-outs.” To keep 
newspaper men informed of developments, 
he is considering adopting a daily bul- 
letin service. 

As a newspaper man, Mr. Canavan is 
well qualified to know newspaper wants. 
He was granted a leave of absence as 
night city editor of the New York World, 
where he has been associated since Nov- 
ember, 1922. Mr. Canavan began his 
newspaper career as a stenographer on 
the editorial staff of the Brooklyn Eagle 
in 1904, immediately after he had been 
graduated from school in Albany. 
After six months he became a reporter 


on the Eagle staff. He was assigned 
to various district offices and in 1906 
joined the staff of the old New York 
Herald. 


He remained on the Herald staff until 
1917, handling all kinds of assignments, 
including work as a political correspond- 
ent. On several occasions he was in 
charge of the Herald’s election poll. 

In 1917 he realized a long cherished 
ambition by obtaining a position on the 
old morning Sun, famous as the best 
written paper of its day. After six 
weeks he was made night city editor, a 
post he continued to hold when the Sun 
was consolidated with the Herald. He 
io the World from the Herald in 

} 


Democratic plans to use paid adver- 


tising if any of the plans now being 
considered meet the approval of au- 
thorities contrast with the Republican 


party's announced intention to rely chiefly 
on radio as an advertising medium. The 
Democratic headquarters is also using 
radio but it is being handled by a dif- 
ferent department than that in 


: en charge 
of printed publicity. 


ILLINOIS PARTY PRESS MEETS 


Republicans Assemble at Chicago, 


Saturday, Democrats Later 
Republican 


members of the Illinois 
Press 


Association will meet in Chicago 
Saturday, August 4, at a luncheon at the 
Hotel La Salle with Republican nomi- 
nees for state and national offices. They 
will hold a short business meeting at the 
Hotel Sherman before the luncheon. 
The editers will go to Soldier Field in 
the afternoon to help celebrate Re- 
publican day at the world’s champion- 
ship rodeo. Louis L. Emmerson, Re- 
publican nominee for Governor of IIli- 
nois, will be an honored guest at the 
rodeo and luncheon and will- make a brief 
address 

_ A similar meeting is to be arranged 
in the near future for Democratic mem- 
bers of the Illinois Press Association. 
William W. Loomis of the La Grange 
(Ill.) Citizen is president of the Tllinois 
Press Association and H. L. Williamson, 
publisher of the United States Publisher, 
Springfield, Ill., is secretary. 


RUNS ADVERTISING CONTEST 


A booklet has been issued by the Lan- 
caster Newspapers, Inc., of Lancaster, 
Pa., containing reprints of a series of 
advertisements submitted in a recent con- 
test conducted by the Lancaster New 
Era and the Lancaster Intelligencer- 
Journal. centered on booster advertising 
copy for Lancaster. Each advertisement 
printed had previously been run-in the 
papers and the writer was given a prize 
of $5. A capital prize of $100 will be 
awarded the writer of the advertisement 
judged best among those printed. The 
judges in the contest are S. E. Cony- 
beare of the Armstrong Cork Company 
and Carl Dreppard of the Hamilton 
Watch Company. The contest. drew 
1,342 pieces of copy. 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


Aug. 9-11—Montana.Press Asso- 
ciation, annual convention, Heléfia, 
Mont. 7 

Aug. 9-11 East Tennessee Press 


Assn., 18th annual convention, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 
Aug. 10-11—South Dakota Press 


Assn., summer meeting, Madison, 
S. D. 

Aug. 13-14—Western Daily News- 
paper Advertising Assn., annual 
meeting, Jasper Park, Alberta. 

Aug. 17-18—-Louisiana Press 
Assn., meeting, Alexandria, Va. 

Aug. 24-25—Washington Press 
Assn., summer meeting, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Aug. 24-25 Indiana Weekly 
Press Assn., annual summer meet- 
ing, Culver, Ind. 

Aug. 24-25—Ozark Press Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Ozark, Mo. 











CHICAGO ROBBERS GET 
DAILY’S PAYROLL 


Herald-Examiner Pressroom Wages, 
$6,870, Taken by Gang—Tribune 
Staff Averts Hold-up of News- 
stand Money 


Three men armed with sawed-off 
shot-guns held up the paymaster of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner press- 
room and his assistants July 27, and 
escaped with the pressroom employes’ 
payroll of $6,870. The following Mon- 
day morning three men were arrested at 
the Chicago Tribune as they were con- 
templating the robbery of a newstand 
collector. One of the men confessed that 
he an! his companions planned the 
robbery after hearing stories that money 
bags were to he delivered to the news- 
paper plant. Two other members ot the 
gang escaped and police are searching 
for them. 

In the holdup at the Herald and Ex- 
aminer, the three men entered a smal! 
office on the ground floor of the Hearst 
Building, connected with the main press- 
room. They held up David F. O'Shea, 
clerk, and Martin Kelly, pressman, and 
waited until A. S. Von Colin, paymaster, 
entered with the money, which had been 
counted out in envelopes. 

Von Colin was followed by George 
Larsen, policeman detailed to guard the 
payroll. All four men were forced to 
he on the floor and the bandits walked 
out through the press room with the 
money. Two of them entered an old 
touring car and escaped. The third dis- 
appeared on foot. The three were be- 
tween 25 and 30 years old and of medium 
height and weight. 

The men seized at The Tribune are 
Joseph Kozaritz, 22, who said he is a 
deputy bailiff of the city custodian’s 
office; John Senew, 21, and Charles 
Stanley, 30. Senew admitted to police- 
men that the gang intended to rob the 
Tribune. The robbery was thwarted by 
the alertness of Tribune employes who 
became suspicious when they noticed an 
automobile, with the motor running for 
a quick getaway, standing near the 
entrance to Tribune Tower. Senew and 
Stanley were found to be armed with 
revolvers. 


The United Typothete of America, 
touring Europe, were guests at a luncheon 
given recently by the Master Federation 
of Printers of Great Britain and Ireland 
in the Great Hall of the Worshipful 
Company Stationers in London. I. Van 
Dillen, president of the New York Em- 
ploying Printers’ Association, speaking at 
the luncheon said he looked forward to 
the time when it would be practical to 
organize a union of master printers and 
allied trades of the world. FE. F. Eilert 
of New York, immediate past president of 
the U. T. A., spoke in support of Mr. 
Van Dillen’s view. 
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PHILADELPHIA’ RECORD 
MAKES SHOR M. E. 


Stern Appoints Former I. N. S. Mana. 
ger to Succéed Gordon H. 
Cilley—Other Changes 
Announced 


4, 





A reorganization of the editorial de. 
partment of the Philadelphia Record has 
been announced by J. David Stern, who 
recently took 
over the news- 
paper from the 
Rodman Wana- 
maker estate. 

George Shor, 
formerly associ- 
ated with the 
Hearst organiza- 
tion, was made 
managing editor, 
succeeding Gor- 
don H. Cilley. 
The latter, before 
becoming asso- 
ciated with the 
Record several 
years ago, was 
advertising manager for the John Wana- 
maker store in Philadelphia. Mr. Shor 
resigned as general manager of Inter- 
national News Service some time ago. 

Mr. Shor is no stranger to Philadel- 
phia. He was managing editor of the 
Philadeiphia Evening Tunes, a Munsey 
publication which went out of existence 
some years ago. 

Glen S. Wells was made city editor 
to succeed Thomas P. O'Neill, who be- 
comes night city editor. Mr. Wells came 
to the Record from the Camden Courier- 
Post, which also is owned by Mr. Stern. 
Previously, he had at various times been 
connected with the Philadelphia Inquire, 
the Public Ledger and the old Philadel- 
phia Press. 

John Gibbs, who has been associated 
with the Record for a number of years, 
retains his place as night editor. 

E. J. Woodward has been appointed cir- 
culation manager and Charles D. Baylass 
circulation director of the Philadelphia 
Record and the Camden Courier- Post. 


PRESS STUDIES COSTS OF 
RADIO STATIONS 
Pierson Committee May Build Short 
Wave Stations in New York and 


Chicago—To Report Findings 
at Meeting Aug. 8 


Georce SHor 


A committee headed by Joseph Pier- 
son, Chicago Tribune, is now studying 
costs of erecting short wave radio sta- 
tions for use of the press in New York 
and Chicago and will report its findings 
at a meeting to be held at the office 0! 
the New York Times, Aug. 8. 

The proposal to erect these stations 
was first made at a meeting held in New 
York a fortnight ago. The stations would 
be of 1 kilowatt power and, under fed- 
eral law, would take care of general 
public messages as well as press dis 
patches. 

Sixteen newspapers and press associa- 
tions were represented at the first New 
York meeting. Wave lengths as granted 
by the Federal Radio Commission were 
allocated. 

It is understood that some opposition 
has developed to the plan of operating 
stations in New York and Chicago. 





TWO OGDEN DAILIES PLANNED 


Ogden, Utah, is to have three daily 
papers in the near future, two more being 
organized to compete with the present 
paper, the Standard-Examiner, an eve- 
ning journal. The Ogden Record made 
its appearance this week as a semi-week- 
ly, but at the end of the first six months tt 
is to be converted into a morning paper, 
its owners say. This will give the city 
two dailies. The third will be the Ogdem 
Post, published for more than a year a§ 
a weekly. It will be published every 
morning shortly. 
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NEW DRIVE FOR HIGHER POSTAL RATES 


Interstate Commerce Commission Decision Granting Increased Pay to Railroads for Transportation of 
Mails Heralds Effort by Postoffice to Annul Reduction Granted Publishers by Congress 


TASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 2.— 
Newspaper publishers are facing in- 
creased rates of postage on second class 
mail as a result of the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Monday which granted the railroads an 
increase of approximately $15,000,000 a 
year for carrying the mails. 

It is practically a certainty that Post- 
master General New will recommend to 
the next session of Congress which meets 
in December that rates on second and 
fourth-class mail be increased to off- 
get, at least in part, this increased cost 
of shipping the mails by railroad. 

Tongress passed on May 26 the Griest- 
Moses bill reducing the rates on second 
wd fourth-class mails for which the news- 
paper publishers had been fighting for 
three years. It is estimated that the new 
rates fixed by Congress, and now in ef- 
fect, will mean a saving of about $6,- 
0,000 a year to the newspaper and 
magazine publishers. Congress adopted 
the compromise prepared by Senator 
George H. ‘Moses of New Hampshire, 
chairman of the Senate Postoffice Com- 
mittee, which restored the 1920 second 
class postal rates in the first, second, 
third and fourth zones, and rates midway 
between the 1920 and 1921 rates in the 
other zones. The publishers wanted the 
1920 rates restored, which would have 
effected a reduction of $7,610,000. 

The postal committee of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, of 
which Jerome D. Barnum, publisher of 
the Syracuse Post-Standard, is chairman, 
was prepared to come back next winter 
and ask for a further reduction in sec- 
ond class rates. 

In view of the decision of the I. C. C. 
boosting the cost of carrying the mails 
by railroad $15,000,000 a year, it is re- 
garded as doubtful that the publishers’ 
committee will be able to maintain the 
reduction obtained at the last Congress 
session. 

“With Congress cutting the postal rates 


lat May by $16,325,000, reducing the 
earnings of the Postoffice Department, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion issuing an order increasing our an- 
nual operating costs by $15,000,000, the 
department is helpless to prevent a big 


operating deficit this year,” said Post- 
master General Harry S. New. 
Postmaster General New said it was 


a little too early to predict what recom- 
mendation he will make to Congress in 
December in the direction of wiping out 
the annual deficit. He must talk the 
matter over with the President before 
he decides what to do, he said, and be- 
fore he can make any announcement of 
the department’s plans. 

But it is practically certain neverthe- 
less that the department will urge in- 
creased postal rates as a means of off- 
setting the $15,000,000 annual operating 
cost brought about by the I. C. C.’s 
decision. 

_The decision of the I. C. C., in addi- 
tion to allowing the appeal of the rail- 
toads for increased rates for carrying 
the mails effective Aug. 1, made its rul- 
ing retroactive from July, 1925, thus com- 
Pelling the Postoffice Department to pay 
the railroads $45,000,000 additional for 
service performed in the past. This at 
once puts the Postoffice Department in 
the position of facing an actual deficit 
of $60,000,000 through this decision at 
the end of this fiscal year, June 30, 1929. 

The Postoffice Department until a few 
years ago was generally known as the 
only Federal department that was self- 
Sustaining; but those days have gone. 
The annual deficit was quite heavy eight 
or nine years ago but has been steadily 
reduced during the past three years. In 
the fiscal year 1925 the difference be- 
tween operating costs and actual receipts 
showed a deficit of $46,585,410.67; for 
926 it was reduced for the year to $33,- 








By GEORGE H. MANNING 


Washington Correspondent 


832,958.67, and in 
further for that 


1927 it was cut still 
year to $28,914,716.05. 
The figures for the fiscal year 1928, 
which closed June 30, 1928, have not 
yet been disclosed, but are expected to 
show a deficit close to that of 1927. 

With the $16,325,000 cut in postal re- 
ceipts which will be effected by the Griest- 
Moses bill signed by the President on 
May 29, the outlook is for an ordinary 
deficit this fiscal year of about $45,- 
000,000, and with the additional deficit 
effected by the decision of the I. C. C 
it will be around $60,000,000. 

Only an extreme optimist will venture 
the suggestion that Congress will 
this deficit along to the Treasury De 
partment, and not to the patrons of the 
postal service. 

Postmaster General said that there ap 
pears to be no recourse to the courts for 


”’ 


pass 


relief from the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and that the 
department will have to shoulder the 
added operating cost. 

The increase in_ railroad freight 
rates ordered by the I. C. C. is based 


wholly upon what has been termed the 
unused open space in baggage and ex- 
press compartments of combination cars 
which is neither authorized nor used for 
transportation of mail but which is 
charged to the mail service. 

The annual equated 60-foot-car miles 
of service authorized for 1917 were 252,- 
195,307 and for 1925 the corresponding 
figure was 249,296,791. In the original 
proceeding the unused space was given as 
19.4 per cent of that authorized, while in 
the instant proceeding the carriers con- 


tended that the unused space was 40.5 
per cent of that authorized. The Com- 
mission, however, held that this figure 


should be reduced, to 37.6 per cent. 

Commissioners McManamy and Port 
er both of whom filed dissenting opinions, 
raised the question as to the Commis 
sion’s power to grant the railroads addi 
tional compensation for services already 
performed. 

“Aside from the question of our power 
to make such a finding under the spe- 
cial statute from which we derive our 
authority,’ Commissioner Lewis declared, 


Evitor & PUBLISHER 
“a question which has yet to be decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, I am of the opinion that in a 
general investigation of this sort in 
which increased rates are established 
based upon average results of operations 
by all carriers, the finding should relate 
to future services only and not to past 
services rendered and paid for at rates 
fixed by us and lawfully in effect.” 
Commissioner McManamy did not agree 
with a majority of the commission that 
the carriers had established a right to 
increased pay for mail service. Point- 
ing out that the commission's finding will 
result in an increase of approximately 
$15,000,000 per annum in the carriers’ 
compensation, and some $45,000,000 back 
pay, he declared that “if these increases 
were based upon transportation services 


rendered or to be rendered at less than 
cost, no valid objection could be made 
to their establishment for the future, 


but such is not the case.” 

“The record shows,” he continued, “that 
the average per mile for equated 
€0-foot passenger train cars is 37.613 
cents. This includes operating expenses, 
taxes, rents, and per cent return 
upon the fair value of the property used 
The record further shows that the aver- 
age mail revenue per equated 60-foot-car 
mile of authorized mail-car space is 39.06 
cents, or 1.347 cents above all costs in- 
cluding a fair return. Based upon the 
average cost for all passenger train cars, 
therefore, the mail revenue from author- 
ized space is ample.” 

Commissioners Taylor and Porter also 
d'sagreed with the retroactive pay portion 
of the Commission's decision while Com- 
missioners Meyer and Farrell did 
take part in the case 

Commissioner Eastman, who also filed 
a dissenting opinion, did not agree with 
others that the Commission had no power 
to order back pay but questioned the 
basis used in determining the unused 
space allocation. 

“There are three major branches of 
what is known as the. passenger service 
of the railroads, as distinguished from 
their freight service,’ Commissioner 
Eastman said. “One branch is the pas- 
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TUNNEY TELLS NEWSPAPERMEN HE’S THROUGH. 











Sports writers and reporters attending a 


he was through with the manly art as 





dinner at the Biltmore Hotel in New 
York last week were told by Gene Tunney, world’s heavyweight champ, that 


a profession. Photo shows Tunney 


giving the news to members of the press. 


senger service proper, including the car- 
rying of baggage; another is the ex- 
press service; and the third is the mail 
service. The carriers are insistent that 
they shall be fully compensated for the 
cost of the mail service, including a*‘5.75 
per cent return upon investment. They 
are not insistent, however, upon the 
same result in the case of the other 
two services, but rely upon the freight 
service to make up any revenue defi- 
ciencies which they may sustain in car- 
rying passengers and express.” 

' = 


AT “KODACOLOR” DEBUT 





Prominent Publishers Guests of George 
Eastman at Rochester 


Prominent newspaper publishers were 
among notables invited to Rochester this 
week when on July 30, the ‘“Kodacolor,” 
a moving picture camera which produces 
pictures in for amateurs, was it- 
troduced. 

Guests of George Eastman included 
Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Reid, of the New 
York Herald Tribune; Adolphe S. Ochs, 
publisher of the New York Times; Karl 
A. Bickel, president of the United Press 
\ssociations; Kent Cooper, general man- 
ager of the Associated Press; David 
lawrence, publisher of the United States 
Daily and president of the Consolidated 
Press Association; and Roy W. Howard, 
chairman of the board of the Scripps 
Howard Newspapers. 


color 


BUICK IN BIG CAMPAIGN 


Using Newspapers With Many Signing 

General Motors “Rebate’’ Contract 

\ big campaign for the new Buick is 
now running in the newspapers placed ty 
Campheli-Ewald Company, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency. 

Epitror & PuptisHer was informed 
this week that an increasing number of 
newspapers are signing the General 
Motors contract which provides for re- 
bates if business upwards of 50,000 lines 


is run. The Buick copy in many in- 
stances is being included under these 
contract arrangements. Newspapers 
make contracts at their regular rates 


with the understanding that rebates will 


be in order should General Motors use 
more than a specified amount of linage 
during the year. 


POWER PUBLICITY SCORED 


Electrical World Urges Industry to 
Scrap Information Bureaus 


Scrapping of “information bureaus,” 
press agent organizations maintained by 
public utility corporations, is urged in an 
editorial in the current issue of the /lec- 
trical World, a leading technical publica- 
tion of the industry. 

The paper points out that the power 
propaganda has gone “conspicuously 
sour” and adds, “as a good influence, then, 
the public utility information bureau has 
failed and the time has come for the 
industry to turn away from such political 
measures of indirection and put its re- 
liance upon the quality of its service and 
the building of its market by straight- 
forward selling.” 


PLAN WORLD PRESS MEETING 


An international press congress, to 
assemble in Chicago in 1933 as part of 
the World’s Fair centennial celebration. 
is being sponsored by the Press Club of - 
Chicago and the Medill School of 
Journalism of Northwestern University 
Col. R. R. McCormick of the Chicago 
Tribune is a member of the board of 
trustees for the World’s Fair and chair- 
man of the sports committee. 
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PUBLICITY IN PRESS SUSTAINS LEAGUE’S 
POWER IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 





Arthur Sweetser, Former U. S. 


News Man Is Vitalizing Force 


of Information Bureau—U. S. as Non-Member 
Gets Best News “Breaks” 





By ALBIN E. JOHNSON 


Geneva Correspondent, 


ENEVA, July 23.—The League of 

Nations long ago sold itself to the 
newspapers of the world as a front-page 
story. In fact Woodrow Wilson’s press 
bureau, conducted by George Creel and 
associates, first put the story across as a 
part of the war propaganda. As a po- 
litical and social experiment the League, 
and its adjunct, the International Labor 
Office, was a movement that appealed to 
the imagination as no other movement in 
years, unless, perhaps one might mention 
Bolshevism and Fascism. But like all 
experiments, once they have been proven, 
the public accepts them as commonplace 
and looks for newer and spicier things to 
titiliate its aose for news. The League 
experiment is no exception, but its suc- 
cess having been proved, its continued 
existence depends entirely upon the 
measure of publicity it gets in the news 
columns of the world’s press. Deprive 
it of “space” tomorrow and in a month 
it could pass out of existence. 

Keeping Geneva—and all that it stands 
for—on the front pages of the news- 
papers, is the task of the Information 
Section of the League, a “publicity 
bureau par excellence” which has as its 
mainstays former newspaper men of a 


score of nationalities. Headed by a 
Frenchman, M. Pierre Comert, with 
Arthur Sweetser, of Boston, as _ vice- 


director, the Information Section staff is 
on the job 24 hours a day. 

To Sweetser, perhaps more than any- 
one else, the League Information Section 
owes its virility. And it is certainly to 
Sweetser’s knowledge of American news 
values that stories with Geneva date lines 
get..more space in the American press 
than in all the combined newspapers of 
56 countries, members of the League. 

While associated with President Wil- 
son and Col. E. M. House during the 
Versailles Treaty, Sweetser, with other 
newspaper men was called to work out 
the Information Section organization. 
The French designated M. Comert, a 
journalist of international experience. 
Sweetser, “ex’’ of the United Press, As- 
sociated Press and various individual 
publications, went into the work on the 
theory that American participation in 
the League was inevitable. Washington 
turned down a Democratic President’s 
creation. The Under-Secretary General, 
Raymond Fosdick, and other Americans 
resigned ee A scant half-dozen, 
Huntington Gilchrist. of Auburn, N. Y., 
Howard Huston, of Kansas City, Manley 
O. Hudson, of Harvard, Miss Florence 
Wilson of New York, who organized the 
League Library, remained. Now only 
Sweetser and Huston are on the job— 
Huston as “manager” of the Secretariat 
and Sweetser as “liaison” between the 
League and the American press and the 
Washington Administration. 

Besides its Geneva personnel, 
formation Section 
tives in Paris, 


the In- 
maintains representa- 
Rome, London, Berlin 
and Tokio. These representatives serve 
more or less as “sounding boards,” re- 
porting back to headquarters observations 
on how stories are “getting across” and 
also of reactions—official and public—to 
reports which emanate from the League. 

Of the score or more members of the 
Information Section, each serves as a 
“link” between the League and the news- 
paper men from his particular country. 
For the French writers, M. Comert. and 
M. Hodan, particularly, are available. 
The German press representatives carry 
their troubles and assignments to M. 
Baer, while the British go to Mr. Cum- 
mings or K. Ziliacus—the latter a cos- 
mopolite of American-Finnish-Swedish- 
Russian-Polish derivations. who is per- 
haps the most versatile linguist in the 
entire Information Section. Then the 
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Jugoslavs have M. Popovitch, the 
Chinese, M. Hsia Chifeng and M. Cheng, 
the Japanese M. Furukaki and Harada, 
the Spanish, Jose Pla, the South Ameri- 
cans, M. Noguiera and M. Garcia, the 
Jelgians, M. Blondel, the Italians, M. 
Charrere and M. Bruckelaeri, the Dutch, 
M. Pelk—and so on through the entire 
national category. 


The Americans, with their country a 
non-member, are perhaps the most 
fortunately placed. Their “informant 


theoretically is Sweetser, and in matters 
which concern directly the United States 
Sweetser is a sure-fire source of informa- 
tion. But in other matters the Americans 
have the “run” of the League and an 
entré to news founts where no other 
national dares to tread for fear of lese 

majesty. In fact, so-called “scoops” by 
Americans have become so prevalent at 
the League that attempts are now being 
made to “stop the leaks”’—all of which 
is another story. 

The amount of “grist” ground out of 
the League’s propaganda mill is stupend- 
ous. And the number of journalists who 
make Geneva their headquarters likewise 
is astounding. London, Paris, Berlin and 
Rome, formerly the fount-heads of 
foreign news for America now run be- 
hind Geneva in Waily date-lines, and 
many of the stories dispatched from 
European capitals have for their subject 
matter news which relates directly to 
Geneva, or originates there. 

In 1920, when the League started func- 
tioning there were but few journalists 
stationed permanently in Geneva. Now 
there are exactly a hundred, about ten of 
whom are Americans or connected with 
American newspapers. New York 
World, New York Times, Christian 
Science Momitor, Associated Press, 
United Press and New York Herald 
Tribune maintain full-time staff corre- 
spondents at the seat of the League while 
the International News, Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago Daily News, Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, Kansas City Star, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, and many other news- 
papers have local correspondents or as- 
sign staff men regularly to the periodic 
conferences, council sessions and assem- 
blies. 

An indication of how the news im- 
portance of the League has grown 
throvgh the work of the Information 
Section can be seen from the fact that 
where there were 196 journalists in at- 
tendance at the first assembly-there were 
386 at the Seventh. Of this representa- 
tion 28 were accredited to news agen- 
cies, 

The growth of interest by the news- 
papers of various countries is worth not- 
ing. The German journalists assigned to 
Geneva jumped from representatives of 
six newspapers and one news agency to 
56 newspapers and six agencies. Where 
21 French newspapers and five French 
agencies sent staff representatives in 
1920, forty-seven publications now send 
correspondents. With 17 newspaper cor- 
respondents and three agency men in 
1920 British figures have jumped to 38 
and three. 

With 19 accredited staff correspondents 
and four news association men here in 
1920 from the United States the average 
attendance now runs around 50 each 
Assembly. 

Since 1920 statistics prepared by the 
Information Section, show (mentioning 
each individual journalist only once) that 
1,400 journalists have come to Geneva to 
“cover” League affairs. 

These writers represent (excluding 
news agencies and likewise not counting 
those who have come to Geneva repeat- 
edly) more than 1,000 newspapers and 
periodicals in 51 countries. 
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In dissemination of its news the In- 
formation Section of the League resorts 
to various means. Journalists located at 
Geneva or assigned to conferences get 
their news at its source. Although 
“league officials’—those not members of 
the Information Section—are advised not 
to form friendly associations with cor- 
respondents, because of the danger of 
“leaks,” many of the high officials of the 
League and statesmen visiting Geneva 
count wewspaper men as their closest 
friends. On more than one occasion 
“mere journalists” have played a vital 
part in delicate international affairs. It 
was a journalist who brought Maxim 
Litvinoft and Sir Austin Chamberlain to- 
gether the first time since the breaking 
of relations between England and Russia; 
it was an American journalist who 
smoothed out a misunderstanding be- 
tween Stephen G. Porter, chairman of 
the House Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, 
when the two headed their respective 
delegations to the Opium Conference; 
French journalists and others are the 
mouthpieces of their respective foreign 
ministers and delegations. 

Besides the verbal information 
emanates from the Section, 
documents, communiqués, 
releases are given out 
Monthly Summary, for 
published in 1921 in 12 pages and two 
languages now appears in six editions 
(English, French, German, Italian, Span- 
ish and Czech) with 40 pages. 

While the council meetings and as- 
sembly are the primary interests of the 
Information Section, it also is called up- 
on to do the publicity for the various 
international conferences called under the 
auspices of the League. For example— 
the International Economic Conference. 
At this gathering the League publicists 
did an especially brilliant piece of work. 
With three important committees sitting 
simultaneously the seven members of the 
Information Section assigned to the job 
kept verbatim reports, in two languages, 
moving continuously. More than 37,500 
documents, accompanied by explanatory 
articles, were distributed. 
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MRS. MACKENZIE PROMOTED 


O’Shaugnessy’s Secretary Made Assist- 
ant to A. A. A. A. President 


Appointment of Mrs. L. W. 
Kenzie, formerly secretary of James 
O’Shaughnessy, executive secretary of 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, as assistant to the presi- 
dent, was announced this week by John 
Benson, A. A. A. A. president. 

The appointment became effective on 
Aug. 1, on the retirement of Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy, announced last week. 
Clarence A. Hope, assistant executive 
secretary, will take over some of the 
duties being relinquished by Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy. including the signing 
of official bulletins issued from head- 
quarters. 

Mr. O'Shaughnessy left Aug. 3 to 
spend a month on vacation at the 
Champlain Club, Cliff Haven, N. Y., on 
Lake Champlain, 


Mac- 





WOODWARD IN SASKATOON 


Saskatoon, Sask. Aug. 2—J. S. 
Woodward, lately of the Winnipeg Mani- 
toba Free Press, Winnipeg, has been ap- 
pointed managing editor of the Saskatoon 
Star-Phoenix, R. M. Cantlon is appointed 
business manager. Mr. Woodward started 
in the newspaper business in Saskatoon. 
During the years 1907-8-9 he was a re- 
porter on both the Phoenix and the 
Capital, predecessor of the Star. He also 
edited the Prince Albert Herald. 


NEW WEEKLY LAUNCED 


The Rensselaer (N.Y.) Transcript, 
weekly, has begun publication with Ray- 
mond A. Nally as publisher, W. J. 
Brislin, advertising manager, and William 

Mahoney, editor, 


NOW TWICE A WEEK 


The Springdale (Ark.) News will be 
printed twice a week, Tuesdays and 
Fridays, instead of weekly. 
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SCARBOROUGH NAMED 
EUROPEAN CHIEF 


Takes Charge of All Herald Tribune 
Bureaus and Correspondents— 
Keeps London Head- 


quarters 





Harold E. Scarborough, London corre- 
spondent 
Tribune, 


for the New York Herald 
has been appointed European 
editorial man- 
ager, in charge 
of all Herald 
Tribune Euro- 
pean bureaus and 
correspondents, 
Mr. Scarborough, 
who will also re- 


tain the title of 
London corre- 
spondent, now 


holds the position 
left vacant when 
Arthur S. Draper, 





now assistant 
editor of the 

H. E. Scarporovcn Herald Tribune, 

returned to this 
country. 

Mr. Scarborough is 30 years old and 
was born in Bel Air, Md., the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Scarborough, of 
Baltimore. His father was then and still 


is a newspaper man, and his only sister, 
Miss Katherine C. Scarborough, writes 
for the Baltimore Sun. 

During his collegiate days Harold Scar- 
borough spent his spare time in assisting 
his father in the publication of the Union 
News, a weekly newspaper printed at 
Towson, a suburb of Baltimore. His 
school education was completed at Johns 
Hopkins University, where he took major 
courses in history, philosophy and modern 
languages with the object of fitting 
himself for a newspaper career. He was 
graduated in June, 1918, and at once took 
a reportorial job on the Baltimore News. 
After a few months he accepted a posi- 
tion in the War Department in Washing- 
ton. Three months later he was called 
back to the News, where he worked for 
a while as a reporter, but was soon taken 
over on the editorial staff. 

In February, 1920, Mr. Scarborough 
went to Geneva as publicity man for the 
League of Red Cross Societies. On his 
way to Europe he called at several New 
York newspaper offices in an effort to 
arrange for selling news dispatches from 


Geneva. At the Tribune office he was 
told he might submit stories to Mr. 
Draper, then in London. He did this 


with the result that late in the following 
July he was invited to join the London 
Bureau of the Tribune. He has been 
associated with the London bureau ever 
since, and when Mr. Draper returned to 
the home office two years ago, Mr. Scar- 
borough became chief correspondent. 

Mr. Scarborough has _ published 
novels, “Stephen, the Well Beloved” 
“The Immortals.” The former is a 
somewhat humorous and satirical por- 
trayal of post-war conditions in Europe 
as they existed five or six years ago, and 
the latter is a study of the desire on the 
part of many to live forever. 

Mr. Scarborough married Miss Gladys 
Mary Jones, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. F. Jones, of London, and they have 
one child, a daughter. 
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DAILY MAIL BUYS PLANE 


The London Daily Mail has placed an 
order with the De Haviland Company, 
airplane manufacturers, for a “DH61” 
type plane. The machine will be fitted 
with a dark room for the development of 
photographs while in flight. It will ac- 
commodate six passengers, will have a 
cruising range of 1,000 miles and will be 
able to attain a speed of 110 miles an 
hour. It will be propelled by a British 
Jupiter 500 h.p. engine. 


OREGONIAN’S STAFF PICNIC 


The staff of the Portland Oregonian 
will hold its annual picnic on Aug. 12 at 
Gladstone Park near Oregon City. 
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NEW UNITS INCREASE CHAIN STORE LINAGE 


Three Per Cent of Gross Sales Spent in Advertising—Independents Stimulated to Place Individual 
and Co-operative Campaigns—Users of Large Space Are Relatively Few Among Chain Groups 


HAIN store advertising in the news- 
papers is steadily increasing. Ad- 
ditional linage has come largely from 


new stores opened by national organiza- 
tions while many successful and estab- 
lished units are now proving themselves 
consistent users of space in the daily 
press. 

An Eprtor & PUBLISHER survey re- 
cently completed disclosed that in some 
cities chain store newspaper linage has 
increased from 10 to 50 per cent since 
1923. Furthermore, advertising has been 
stimulated, particularly in the drug and 
grocery trades, by local independents 
forming co-operative associations to com- 
bat the successful chains. 


William J. Baxter, director of re- 
search of the Chain Store Research 
Bureau, New York, has made a study of 


chain store advertising which shows that 
amounts spent in the newspapers for ad- 
vertising vary from as low as 4% of 1 
per cent to as high as 10 per cent of 
gross sales. In the grocery chains, ap- 
propriations ranged from the lowest 
figure to 1% per cent of gross sales; 
in the drug chains the variation was 
from 1% per cent to 3% per cent. One 
metropolitan clothing chain spends 3 per 
cent of gross sales for advertising and 
all of it goes into newspaper space. Mr. 
Baxter found that 3 per cent of gross 
sales was the average advertising ex- 
penditure in the clothing field. 

In the grocery chain field an average 
of two-thirds of the entire advertising 
appropriation goes regularly into news- 
paper space. The clothing and depart- 
ment store chains place virtually their 
entire appropriations in newspapers. 
Five per cent of gross sales is the aver- 
age appropriation in shoe chains, while 
one optical goods chain reported to Mr. 
Baxter an advertising appropriation of 
10 per cent. 

Reports to Epitor & PuBLISHER indi- 
cate that chain store linage increases can 
very largely be credited now to the 
opening of new stores. Mr. Baxter be- 
lieves that the period of rapid expansion 
for the chain store field as a whole will 
continue until 1931. Locations for 
growth, he pointed out, exist chiefly in 
towns of 10,000 and under in the south 
and west of the Mississippi. 

Meanwhile, as the Epitor & PUBLISHER 
survey reveals, larger cities are looking 
back over a period of increasing chain 
store linage. 

In Boston, for instance, W. L. Thomas, 
director of advertising of the Boston 
Evening American and Sunday Adver- 
tiser, reported that, in general, chain 
Store linage has increased 50 per cent 
this year over last as far as his papers 
are concerned. 

“There has been a steady increase in 
chain store linage since 1923, due chiefly 
to the great increase in space used by 
the food chains,” he said. “By far the 
greatest number of chain stores are the 
food stores, of which we have in Boston 
about six good sized chains, operating 
a combined total of approximately 2,000 
stores. In addition to these food chains 
we have in this section Schulte, Kresge, 


Liggett, United Cigars, Sears Roebuck, 
. T. Grant and Woolworth. These 
eB. would bring the total chain 


stores operated in this city up to about 

250. Of this list Woolworth adver- 
tises practically not at all, and with the 
exception of Liggett and Sears Roebuck, 
the others advertise very little. Sears 
Roebuck is a new arrival in this terri- 
tory and is using considerable space with 
us. 

A few of the newspapers reporting in- 
creased chain store linage, indicative of 
the general trend, include: 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch (there are at 
Present 775 chain stores in St. Louis)— 

ain store linage for seven classifica- 
tions, drug stores, food and grocery 
Stores, shoe stores, men’s wear, musical 
instruments, women’s wear, and auto and 








By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


radio stores, totaled 838,734 lines for the 
first six months of 1928, compared with 
809,327 in 1927; 660,626 in 1926 and 
539,090 in 1925. 

H. W. Allen, girector of advertising, 
Wichita (Kan.) Eagle, reported—*“Ad- 
vertising has increased approximately 
33% per cent during the first six months 
of 1928 over the same period last year, 
while 1927 showed an increase over 1926. 
In fact, there has been a steady increase 
in this class of advertising since 1925.” 

T. P. Collins, advertising manager, 
Milwaukee Journal—“There are about 
400 chain stores operating in Milwaukee 
of which about 300 are grocery stores. 
During the first six months of 1928 chain 
stores ran 579,253 lines of advertising in 
the Journal compared with 540,327 lines 
during the same period in 1927, Our 
records are not in such shape that chain 
store advertising for similar periods in 
previous years is readily available, but 
inspection of some of the larger accounts 
indicates that the trend has been steadily 
upward.” 

’. K. Hoyt, Winston-Salem (N. ©.) 
Journal and Twin City Sentinel—“There 
has been a gradual tendency on ‘the part 
of chain stores in Winston-Salem to use 
increased space and the linage used the 
first six months of this year will show 
a small percentage increase over the 
corresponding period of 1927.” 

Perry J. LaBounty, advertising manager, 


Bloomington (Ill.) Daily 1 ’antagraph— 
“Our chain store advertising began in 
1923 and gradually expanded, reaching 


its peak in 1927. The 1928 volume will 
undoubtedly be under that of 1927, be- 
cause of a number of mergers in the 
chain field. In our case, we are losing 
about 300 inches a month because of the 
fact that at least three chain stores have 
been eliminated by these mergers.” 

W. C. Tichenor, business manager, 
Birmingham (Ala.) Post—‘“During the 
first six months of this year we have 
had approximately 10 per cent increase 
over the same six months of 1927, and 
during the last four years we have had 


an increase of approximately 
cent.” 
H. W. 


manager, 


300 per 


national advertising 
Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune— 
“There are approximately 30 chain 
stores in the city and their advertising 
volume is growing each year.” 

W. M. McNamee, advertising mana- 
ger, Chicago American—‘Total chain 
store advertising, inclusive of grocery, 
drug, and furniture organizations, shows 
an increase in the Evening American for 
the first six months of the year over 
corresponding periods in 1923, 1924, 1925, 
1926 and 1927.” 

H. Ponting, business manager, 


Hussey, 


Detroit 


News—“The following are the chain 
stores in Detroit: A. & P. Grocery, 
Kroger Grocery, C. F. Smith Grocery, 
k-Stores Grocery, Bedell Company, 


Ames & Co., Frank & Seder, Russek, 
Randall Clothes, Golde Clothes, Star 
Clothes, and R. B. Clothing Company. 


Most of them have increased consistently 
each year in the amount of linage used.” 


A. G. Hollander, Evansville (Ind.) 
Courier—“While we do not have exact 
linage figures, I am confident that each 
year for the past four years has seen 
an increase in chain store linage of ap- 
proximately 10 to 20 per cent. This, 


however, is due to the number of new 
stores that are being opened each year.” 

H. W. Roberts, advertising manager, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer—‘Chain - store 
advertising for 1928 is somewhat under 
1927, but 1927 was considerably ahead 
of any other year.” 

F. Riblett, advertising 
Denver (Col.) Rocky Mountain News 
and Evening News—‘The linage_ in- 
crease for the first six months of 1928 
over the same period last year is about 
50 per cent, due to new. stores opening. 

Independent stores in numerous in- 
stances have been stimulated to greater 
than customary advertising activity by 
the successful competition of the chains. 

In Pittsburgh, where the Press carried 
in excess of 1,500,000 lines of food and 
grocery product advertising in 1927, C. 


director, 





VIRGINIA PRESS ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVES 




















Left to right (front row) 
dent; Paul Scarborough, Franklin Tidewater News; 


James C. Latimer, 
Register-Bee. 


Farmville Herald, 
Back row, left to right:—-Claude Harrison, Bedford Democrat; 


-W. Y. Morgan, Warsaw Northern Neck News, presi- 


C. L. Weymouth, Ashland; 
secretary; H. L. Trundle, Danville 


George N. Buck, Front Royal Warren Sentinel; W. F. Carne, Fairfax Herald; 
J. A. Whitman, Wytheville Southwestern Enterprise ; George O. Greene, Clifton 


Forge Daily Review, treasurer. 


Each committeeman is vice-president in his 


congressional district and will arrange district conferences, thus keeping the 


members in closer touch with the activities of the Association. 


They were 


elected at the annual meeting last week. 


A. Mewborn, advertising manager of the 
Press, told of the success of two down- 
town food stores which have increased 
their advertising because of chain store 
competition. In 1927 one store used in 
excess of 200,000 lines in the Press and 
another used 117,000 lines. Each of the 
stores di¢ a volume of more than #,- 
000,000. 

The independents in Omaha, Neb., have 
an organization for advertising purposes 
and have run a series of about eight 
advertisements in the World-Herald, 
emphasizing the building of Omaha pay- 
rolls 

In the grocery field in Baltimore, Md., 
there are two independent organizations 
banded together to combat chain store 
competition. These are the Quality Ser- 
vice grocery stores and the Baltimore 
Wholesale Grocery group, known as the 
G-A Both advertise regularly in 
competition with the advertising of the 
local chain stores. 

There have been several organizations 
of independent merchants organized with 


stores, 


the direct object of competing with 
chain store operations in Chicago. Some 
of the individual grocery stores in De- 


troit have also organized. 
During the past six months the second 
attempt of local independents to organize 


has been made in Johnstown, Pa. At 
present they are carrying good sized 
copy every Wednesday in the 7? ibune 


under the trade name of Handy Service 
Stores. The dealers represented have 
advised J. Wilbur Werry, advertising 
manager, that results have been 
factory. 

_ In Trenton, N. J., two organizations of 
independent stores are now operating. 
One is a group of druggists and the 
other is a combination of food stores. 
They co-operate in the use of advertis- 
ing space and also in their purchases. 

Some time ago the Associated Ser- 
vice Grocers was organized in Tulsa, 
Okla., as a result of the growth of 
chain stores. It is made up of 36 stores. 
During the past year two local indepen- 
dent grocery chains have been formed 
in Birmingham, Ala., in competition with 
others longer established. 

There has been some organization on 
the part of independent retailers in 
Milwaukee, brought about by the chain 
store growth. One hundred and fifty 
independent groceries are associated 
under the name of the Independent 
Grocers Alliance. In the same city in- 
dependent druggists are organized in 
two groups, one the Rexall stores, com- 
prising 28 members, and the other the 
Reliable Drug stores, which includes 20 
members. Several years ago a group of 
about 60 independent hardware stores or- 
ganized under the name of Better Hard- 
ware Stores. They were active until last 
fall, but since then have been dormant. 

“The coming of the chain store systems 
to Wichita has increased the advertising 
of the independent grocers as shown by 
the fact that during 1925 we carried 
every Saturday morning an average of 
two and one-half pages of this particu- 
lar class of advertising, while at present 
we run from five to six pages every 
Saturday morning,” Mr. Allen, director 
of advertising of the Eagle, reported. 

Besides the increasing advertising 
activity of the independents, some chain 
stores have run special campaigns in ad- 
dition to regular price copy. In Cleve- 
land the Kroger Grocery Company ran 
a special campaign of institutional na 
ture. In Wichita, Kan., one of the chain 
store systems recently started an educa- 
tional campaign, advising the public of 
how much money they were spending 
in the State of Kansas in order to offset 
statements which have been made that 
no chain store system spends any money 
in the city and very little in the state. 

Mr. LaBounty, advertising manager of 
the Bloomington (TIIl.) Pantagraph, in- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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DINNER MARKS TRANSFER OF OMAHA 
BEE NEWS TO HEARST 





Henry J. Allen, New Publisher, Col. Knox and Victor Polachek 
- Honored by Chamber of Commerce at Banquet—Joseph 
Polcar Returns as Day Managing Editor 





UR HUNDRED leading business 

and professional men of Omaha at- 
tended a luncheon at the chamber of com- 
merce Aug. 1 in honor of Henry J. 
Allen, Col. Frank Knox, general man- 
ager of the Hearst Newspapers and V. 
H. Polachek, assistant general manager 
of the Hearst Newspapers who were in 
Omaha to supervise the transfer of 
Omaha Bee-News from Nels B. Updike, 
publisher and owner for the past eight 
years to the Hearst chain of papers. Mr. 
Hearst became owner Aug. 1 through the 
sale made a month ago in which Mr. Up- 
dike is said to have received $1,600,000 
for his pro perty. 

The reception was one of the most en- 
thusiastic and elaborate ever given to 
members of an incoming business firm 
and was particularly encouraging to 
Messrs. Knox, Polachek and Allen. 

The three men gave interesting talks 
and outlined their plan to give Omaha 
a daily and Sunday newspaper which 
would be independent from influence of 
the advertiser and would be operated with 
a view of service to the public first and 
personal profits secondly. An important 
announcement was the raising of the price 
of the Bee News from five cents to ten 
cents on Sundays and from fifteen to 20 
cents for weekly deliveries. Both the 
Bee News and the Omaha World Herald 
charged five cents on Sunday but the 
Herald has always charged 20 cents for 
weekly delivery. One of the hits which 
the trio made with Omahans was their 
stand for a free bridge to span the Mis- 
souri River mstead of the toll bridge 
which is now there. 

Mr. Allen, former governor of Kansas 
will have complete charge of the paper 
with the title of publisher. Mr. Polachek 
has been in Omaha for a month imparting 
Hearst methods, styles and systems into 


the Bee News organization but leaves 
Aug. 5 for New York. Col. Knox went 
there only for the official transferring 


ceremonies. 


Allen said that until election he will 
divide his time between Omaha and 
Washington as he is chairman of the 


Hoover Publicity Bureau, but after elec- 
tion he will devote his entire time and 
service to the Omaha Bee News. For 
the present, he said, no important changes 
would be made in the Bee News editor- 
ial busmess or advertising staffs. Joy 
Hackley, who was business manager, re- 
turns to the Updike grain business from 
where he came when Updike purchased 
the Bee. His successor has not yet been 
chosen. Frank Detemple, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Bee, will remain in that posi- 
tion for the present. 

In the editorial room the only important 
change was the appointment of Joseph 
Polcar, former editor and publisher of 
the Daily News and of late promotion 
manager of the Bee News, as managing 
editor with Fred Hunter. former manag- 
ing editor, being shifted to night man- 
aging editor. 3allard Dunn, editor in 
chief of the Bee News, will remain with 
the paper in an executive capacity. 

In leaving the newspaper field Mr. 
Updike, a millionaire grain man, said he 
purchased the Bee in 1920 with the view 
of making his old friend General Persh- 
ing president. He said he enjoyed his 
experience in the newspaper game and 
feels that the newspaper is the greatest 
medium available through which a wealthy 
man could actually serve a community 
and do an immense amount of good. He 
regretted that he was leaving the news- 
paper field but said he did not want to 
divide his interests, so he was returning 
to the grain business in which he is one 


of the biggest dealers inthe United 
States. 
NEA Service, until recently taken by 


the Bee-News, has been transferred to the 
Omaha World-Iicrald, which has made 
several announcements of new editorial 


service since the purchase of its opposition 
by Hearst. A new color-gravure section, 
similar to that published by the New 
York World, will shortly be added to the 
World-Herald, which has also contracted 
for the full leased wire report of the 
North American Newspaper Alliance. 
Several additions have been made to the 
editorial staff. 


GRAYBAR RADIO SET COMING 


Will Be Introduced Through Copy in 
Newspapers Beginning in October 
The Graybar Electric Company will 

put a new radio set on the market, in- 

troducing it by copy to be placed in the 
newspapers the first of October, Herbert 

Metz, advertising manager, informed 

Epitor & PuBLisHER this week. 

“After the initial copy has appeared 
in the newspapers, magazines, billboards, 
direct mail and other forms of adver- 
tising at our command will be used,” 
he said. “The first newspaper adver- 
tisements will be in the 70 cities where 
we have distributing offices, but the 
campaign will later be extended. 

“Marketing of a radio set is a logical 


move for the Graybar Electric Com- 
pany. Since 1920 we have been selling 
material to broadcasting stations, and 


have also been selling radio horns and 
amplifiers.” 

The Newell-Emmett Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, will han- 
dle the account. 


SALEM STATESMAN SOLD 





Brownlee and Sackett, New Owners, to 
Remodel Plant 


R. J. Hendricks and Carle Abrams, 
proprietors of the Statesman Publishing 
Company of Salem, Ore., announced the 
sale of the Salem Daily Statesman July 
31, together with the Pacific Homestead, 
the Northwest Poultry Journal, and The 
Oregon Teachers’ Monthly all published 
by the Statesman Company, to Earl C: 
Brownlee and Sheldon F. Sackett, Oregon 
newspaper man. 

The sale included a large commercial 
printing business and a two story brick 
building with the property on which it 
stands. The staffs of all four publications 
will be retained, and the building will be 
completely remodeled, it was announced. 

Mr. Sackett recently sold his interest 
in the. McInnzille (Ore.) Telephone- 
Register of which he was publisher for 
several years. He is a_ graduate of 
Willamette University of Salem and is’ 
serving his second term as regional vice* 
president of the Oregon State Editorial 
Association. 

Mr. Brownlee has been owner and pub- 
lisher of the Forest Grove (Ore.) News- 
Times for four years. He sold that paper 
recently. He was associated with Port- 
land and other daily newspapers for more 
than 10 years, and for three years he was 
a professor o fjournalism at Pacific 
University. 


DAILIES INCREASE PRICE 


Milwaukee Journal and Wisconsin News 
Go to Three Cents July 30 


The Milwaukee Daily Journal and the 
Milwaukee Wisconsin News have in- 
creased their price to three cents, effec- 
tive July 30. The increase places all four 
Milwaukee dailies on a three cent basis. 

In explaining the increase, the Journal 
announced that the annual cost of pub- 
lishing the newspaper had increased in 
ten years from $2,000,000 to $5,500,000 
and that it had become economically 
unsound to continue the two cent price. 
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WHITE PRAISES N. Y. PRESS 





Kansas Editor, Sailing for Europe, Calls 
Dailies “More Than Fair’ 


William Allen White, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Emporia Gazette, paid a tri- 
bute to the newspapers of New York this 
week before sailing for Europe, August 
1, on the S.S. DeGrasse. Standing on 
the gangplank of the steamer he borrowed 
a piece of paper from a reporter and 
wrote the following statement: 

“T have been ten days in New York 
disseminating a doctrine deeply clashing 
with the town ideals. Yet the press of 
the town has been more than fair. It 
has been fine and generous. 

“Let no one ever say that the New 
York press is biased, is controlled against 


the free expression of any creed, or is 
unreliable in policing the news. My ex- 
perience proves the contrary. So long 


as the city has a free press ours will be 
a free country. I have been more than 
grateful for the kindness I have had from 
the newspapers which generally held what 
I said in low esteem but gave it a good 
play. I am happy and proud of a city 
which maintains this freedom.” 


ABERDEEN PAPERS 
SOLD TO RIDDERS 


James Mathews of St. Paul Named Pub- 
lisher with Stock Interest—Victor 
and Joseph Ridder Retain Control 
—No Changes Contemplated 


The Aberdeen (S. D.) News and 
American was purchased from C. D. 
Kimball and Harold McKeever, August 1, 

by the Ridder 
Brothers, publish- 
ers of the New 


York Journal of 
Commerce, New 
Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung and the 
St. Paul Dispatch 


and Pioneer 
Press. James 
Mathews, circu- 


lation manager of 
the St. Paul Dis- 
patch and Pioneer 
Press, was ap- 
pointed publisher 
with a large 
share of stock in 
the. organization. Victor Ridder _ and 
Joseph Ridder retain the controlling 
interest. The price involved in the trans- 
action was not announced. 

No immediate staff changes are 
planned, according to Joseph Ridder. It 
is expected that in the near future an 
editor. will be appointed to take the 
editorial duties from Mr. Mathews who 
is now acting as editor as well-as pub- 
lisher of the two papers. 

Pradden, King & Prudden, national 
advertising representatives for all the 
Ridder papers, will represent the News 
and. American. The sale was arranged 
by Harwell & Rockwell of New York. 

Mr. Mathews has been in newspaper 
work for nearly 30 years. His first con- 
nection with the press was as Associated 
Press messenger and later operator in 
Indianapolis. In 1905 he entered the cir- 
culation department of the I/ndianapolt 

Jews, and in 1910 became associated 
with E. T. Meredith of Successful Farm- 
ing at Des Moines. Two years later 
he joined. the Oklahoma City Oklahoman. 

From 1921 until 1924, Mr. Mathews 
was associated with the Fort Worth 
Press, Houston Press and San Antonio 
Light. In October, 1924, he became 
circulation director of the St. Paul Dis- 
patch and Pioneer Press. He has been 
a member of the International Circulation 
Managers’ Association for many years. 

On leaving St. Paul this week Mr. 
Mathews was presented with a diamond 
shrine emblem ring by his friends on 
the Dispatch and Pioneer Press. 

After the sale of the papers Mr. 
Kimball announced that he would leave 
Aberdeen to devote his time to other 
interests. Mr. McKeever will remain 
in Aberdeen, and give his attention to 
some other business. 


JAMES MATHEWS 


August 
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WAUKEGAN SUN SOLD 
TO CHICAGO GROUP 


William J. and F. G. Smith Retiring 
from Newspaper Business—John 
A. Dickson and Former 
Hearst Men New Owners 


The Waukegan (lll.) Daily Sun and 
the Lake County Independent, a weekly 
newspaper printed at Libertyville, Ill, 
have been sold by 
their owners 


William J. and 
Frank G. Smith, 
to the Lake 
County News- 


papers, Inc. 

The new owners 
assumed owner- 
ship and control 
of the  publica- 
tions Aug. 1, tak- 
ing over alll 
assets, including 
the recently dedi- 
cated Sun build. 
ing. 

The owners of the Lake County News- 
papers, Inc., are John A. Dickson, M. V., 
Wieland and D. M. Noyes, all of Chicago 
and all formerly connected with the 
Chicago Herald & Examiner. Mr. Dick- 
son, president, was for seven years pub- 


JOHN 


A. Dickson 


lisher of the Herald & Examiner. Mr. 
Wieland, vice-president, was for several 
years advertising manager of the same 


paper, and Mr. Noyes, secretary-treasurer, 
was for a time member of the national 
advertising staff of the Herald & Ex- 
aminer and for the past three years has 
been associated with the Capper publica- 
tions, serving as advertising director of 
the Houschgld Magasine. 

According to the new owners, there 
will be no change in the personnel of 
the various departments of the Sun, with 
the exception of the positions of Editor 
and Business Manager, which had been 
filled by William J. and Frank G. Smith, 
respectively. The Sun, which has been 
strongly Republican, will be independent 
under the new ownership. 

In disposing of their newspapers, the 
Smith brothers announced that they were 
actuated by a desire for relaxation after 
their many years in the newspaper busi- 
ness. They entered the field in 1897 and 
have remained in it continuously, with 
the exception of a few months in 19]. 
They began their newspaper careers in 
Waukegan and continued there until the 
present time, except for six months fol- 
lowing their sale of the old Waukegan 
Gazette. 

W. J. Smith went to work on the Sun 
as a reporter after graduation from high 
school. In 1904 F. G, Smith joined the 
paper in the advertising department. Both 
remained with the paper during the 
ownership of A. K. Stearns and after- 
wards when it was sold to Frank T 
Fowler, then of Chicago. 

In 1906 Frank H. Just purchased the 
Sun from Fowler, and merged the Inde- 
pendent, published in Libertyville, with 
the Waukegan daily. In 1911 Mr. Just 
sold the properties to the Smith brothers. 

In 1918 the Smiths purchased the 
Waukegan Gazette and effected a consoli- 
dation. For two years Waukegan had 
but one paper, the Daily Sun-Gaczette. 
In December, 1921, however, the Wauke- 
ne Daily News was started by Mr. 

ust, 


with the Waukegan News. 


J. Smith has been active in the 
National Editorial Association and_ the 
Press Congress of the World. 

The Sun moved into a fine new home 


in Madison street last May. 


The Louis Eddy newspaper brokerage 
served in the transactions for the sal¢ 
of the Sun. 


ON DELAYED HOLIDAY 


James B. Cooper, editor of the Bal 
(N. Y.) Leader, last week started 
the 


nearly 40 years ago. 
by his family on 


2 a motoring trip 
State. 


who merged his semi-weekly papet, 
the Lake County Register at Libertyville, 


ylon 
one 
first vacation of more than 48 hours 
since he entered the newspaper business 
He is accompanied 
up 
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Five Syndicates Protest Exclusive Arrangement as Blow at 
Free Press, Asking Newspaper Support—Underwood 
.& Underwood Paid Cash for Rights 













Editor & 
LD 
> 
ring 
n 
and ()®! ECTING «to the principle. at 
ekly stake, five picture syndicates this 
Ill, § week issued protests against the action 
d by Bof the Dutch Olympic Committee in 
ers, B glling exclusive photographic rights 
and fw the Olympic games. Offered oppor- 
nith, § qnities previously to bid for the pic- 
Lake § wre rights, the five protestants had re- 
ews- § jysed, insisting that such procedure was 
a blow at a free press, and if allowed 
ners Jin one instance might lead to future 
ner- Phamstringing by promoters of public 
ntrol spectacles that would be highly embar- 
lica- Passing to all newspapers. This week 
tak- the five, who despite sale of the rights, 
all f have made every effort to obtain their 
iding J own pictures and believe they may have 
dedi- J succeeded, asked editor clients to sup- 
wild. fF port in their united contention that free 
competition should be permitted in ob- 
‘ews- Ptaining pictures as well as news of all 
{. V. f public events. 
icago J The five picture syndicates joining in 
the F the protest are Acme Newspictures, the 
Dick- J Associated Press Picture Service, Inter- 
pub- J mtional Newsreel Corporation, New 
Mr. f York Times Wide World Photos and 
‘veral § Pacific & Atlantic Photos, Inc. 
same § The Dutch Olympic Committee desig- 
surer, Bnated the N. V. Algemeen Foto Bureau 
tional fof Amsterdam official photographer. 
Ex- } American news picture syndicates were 
s has first offered exclusive rights at a price 
blica- F aid to have been $40,000. No purchaser 
or Ot Fcould be found in the United States and 
adeal was concluded with Central News 
there fof London, which disposed of the 
el of FAmerican rights to Underwood & 
_ with f Underwood for a cash consideration. 
<ditor FUnderwood & Underwood's contract 
been Fnames both the London and Amsterdam 
smith, § firms. 
been George J. Kadel, manager of the news 
>ndent picture division of Underwood and 
the Undewwood, declined to make public de- 
es tails of the contract. He ridiculed as 
viter exaggerated a reported price of $10,000. 
— Answering the five criticising picture 
7 and | agencies, he said that the motive of the 
with Dutch committee in limiting the num- 
1911 ver of photographers to one official com- 
cad ‘ fany was in order to prevent confusion 
ED the aid delay during progress of the games. 
oo “Any correspondent in Europe can 
beam buy official prints at 20 cents each,” he 
Shad. “Our arrangement, however, al- 
=. flows us the copyright in America and 
e en f the official ts are pub- 
1 high i any of the ofncia prin S| ate T , 
ed the lished in this country, the publisher must 
Both aay us a publication fee ranging from 
ae % to $100 a picture.” 
“aia Mr. Kadel said he had been negoti- 
nk Tyne with the five syndicates and had 
! tld them that he would be glad to sup 
ed the jy them with pictures for their clients 
inde- special rates. } f 
with Our idea is to give as wide | publi 
Tust gation at as_ reasonable cost as is pos 
others. Pulte,” he said. He described the deal 
with the Dutch committee as a “triumph 
od thei 40 years’ service to the press of 
one Underwood and Underwood.” 
in ba¢l Mr. Kadel said that the N. Y. Alge 
rasellt. men Foto Bureau had organized a staff 
Vauke- Be 19 photographers who were designated 
y MiB different positions at the stadium and 
Paper. Brere taking all official pictures. It is 
tyville wn that other photographers have 
, naged to get views. In one case an 
a American cameraman flew over the 
nd the fadium and in another a man got a 
: lace in the stands as a spectator. First 
y homEctures from the Olympics are expected 
Leragiiie arrive in this country Saturday 
he sale The _Associated Press Photo Service, 
‘which Norris A. Huse is executive 
Mitor, sent out a “joint letter” to mem 
tT newspapers outlining the attitude of 
‘ he five news picture services. 
Babylont “The Dutch Olympic Committee made 
rted omPhat we considered unreasonable de- 
8 hoursMlands for the privilege of taking pic- 
pusinesspites at the games,” the statement read 
npaniedf On principe, we felt that this was a 
rip up Wiblic news event of world-wide interest 
imi that camera representatives of the 





American press should be accorded un- 
restricted opportunity to pictorially re- 
port it. Instead of that a demand for 
a very large payment of money was 
made. 

“All protests on the part of the under- 
signed news photo agencies were un- 
availing and exclusive rights in the mat- 
ter were disposed of for cash by the 
Olympic committee. We refused to be 
a party to the transaction. We sent a 
cameraman to Europe on the S. S. 
President Roosevelt with the Olympic 
team and arranged to have cameramen 
at the games, under instructions to make 
every effort to cover the story. 

“Whether or not this effort shall be 
successful, so far as the games them 
selves are concerned, is a question in 
which, obviously, it is impossible for us 
to make a definite promise in advance. 
We are doing our best and we feel it 
would be better to go without the pic- 
tures than to submit to extortionate de- 
mands for a privilege which in all equity 


should have been accorded us free from 
a demand for money.” 
Carl Nessensohn of the Wide World 


Photos staff was the photographer men- 
tioned as the one sent by the five syn- 
dicates on the S. S. Roosevelt. The 
syndicates had other representatives in 
Holland, rushing staff photographers to 
Amsterdam from bureaus in London and 
Paris. Nessensohn has reported to his 
home office that private detectives have 
been assigned to watch him to prevent 
his taking pictures, and other syndi- 
cates have reported confiscation of cam- 
eras, showing efforts of the Dutch 
Committee to make good their sale of 
the picture rights. 

The syndicates were all quick to ex- 
plain that united action in this instance 
does not mean that competition has been 
lessened among the picture agencies. 
While they will fight together for a 
principle, they will hight each other for 
exclusive pictures, it was stated. 

Addressing editors, Frederick S. 
guson, president of NE 
of which Acme Newspictures is a sub- 
sidiary, said: “As a matter of principle 
in covering news events, NEA Service, 
Inc., believes you will be interested in 
and will approve of a stand that has 
been taken by this organization and other 
American agencies in refusing to be 
shaken down by the Dutch Olympic 


Fer- 
A Service, Inc., 


Fourth Estate 


U. S. OLYMPIC PICTURE RIGHTS SOLD 
BY DUTCH COMMITTEE 


for 











Mrs. Ralph Pulitzer 


Committee through the payment of a 
large sum for the right to make pic 
tures of the Olympic games. 

“The right to make exclusive ‘official’ 
pictures of the games was sold for a 
cash consideration by the Dutch Olympic 
Committee despite joint protest by the 
American agencies, 

“The Olympic 


' games are made pos- 
sible through public subscriptions and 
support. They are exploited as builders 


of international good will and represent 
in every sense of the word a news event 
of such general interest as to entail news 
coverage of them without payment for 
the privilege. Camera coverage of a big 
news story is now as much a part of 
the newspaper as the printed word. 
“We don’t believe American news 
papers would countenance inauguration 
of a practice whereby the right to send 
representatives to report public events 
would eventually be bartered and sold 
“NEA Service, Inc., expects to have 
pictures of the games. But they will 


not be ‘official,’ bought and paid for over 
a Dutch counter.’ 

H. B. Baker, general manager of 
P. & A. Photos, Inc., said: “None of 


the five syndicates protesting sale of the 
rights of Olympic game pictures object 
to necessary expenditures to obtain ex- 
clusive and high grade . photographs 
Sut we do object to any Attempt made 
by private enterprises to monopolize a 
public event, believing it a blow at free 
dom of the press. 





| U. S. SPORTS WRITERS COVERING OLYMPICS | 











Fourteen American sports writers accompanied the U. S. 


from this country to report the Olympic 
seated: 
Bulletin; Jess 
Boston Transcript; 
liaison 

Metropolitan Newspaper Service; 
Arthur Graham; 
Dan Ferris and John 


the S.S. Roosevelt (left to right), 
Owen Merrick, San Francisco 
Tribune; George Carens, 
(standing): Charles 
Globe; Feg Murray, 
Arthur, Alan Gould, Associated Press; 

Frank Getty, United Press; 


Ornstein, press 


team to Amsterdam 
games. Above they are shown on 
Robert F. Paine, Jr., United Press: 
Abramson, New York Herald 
Yale Merrill, Baltimore Post. 
officer; John Hallahan, Boston 
General Douglas Mac- 
Sport Story Magazine; 
A. Owens. 
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RALPH PULITZER AND 
MARGARET LEECH WED 


President and Editor of New York 
World Sails with Bride for Honey- 
moon in England and France Im- 
mediately After Ceremony 





Ralpin Pulitzer, president and editor of 


the New York World, and Margaret 
Leech, novelist, were married August 1, 
by Rev. John Haynes Holmes in the 


Church, New York. Miss 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 


Community 
Leech is the 


William Kernochan Leech, formerly of 
Newburgh, N. Y., now .of New York 
city 

The bride is a graduate of Vassar 
College and is the author of two novels, 
oe he Back of the Book” and a in 
Wedding.” She also collaborated with 
Heywood Broun on a life of Anthony 


Comstock, titled “Anthony Comstock, 
Reundsman of the Lord.” She has 
written a third novel, not yet published, 
It is called “The Feathered Nest.” 
Miss Leech has also written short stories 
and articles and covered the woman's 
angle of the Democratic and Republican 
national conventions for the New York 
World. 

Mr. Pulitzer is a graduate of Harvard 
University. He followed his father, 
Joseph Pulitzer, in the editorship of the 
World. His first marriage was to 
Frederica Vanderbilt Webb, daughter of 
the late Dr. and Mrs. W. Seward Webb. 
They were divorced in 1924. 

The two sons of Mr. Pulitzer, Ralph, 
Jr. and Seward Webb Pulitzer attended 
the wedding. 

Mr. Pulitzer met Miss Leech 
two years ago, and they became 
two months back. After the wedding 
ceremony they sailed aboard the S. S. 
Aquitania for England and France, 
where they will spend their honeymoon. 
They will stay for two weeks at the 
shooting lodge of Mr. Pulitzer’s brother, 
Herbert, at Dunkeld, Scotland. They 
will return to America in September 

Among those at the wedding were Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer of St. Louis 
and Mr. and Mrs. Leech 


about 
engaged 


PULITZER LIBRARY BURNS 


First Editions and Old Volumes Lost 
in Blaze at Editor’s Home 


fourth floor of the 
hofwe of Ralph. Pulitzer, 
president and editor of the New York 
World, was destroyed by fire Aug. 1, 
with a loss of. from $20,000 to $30,000 
worth of books. Mr. Pulitzer, who was 
married during the day to Miss Margaret 
Leech, well known novelist. was in 
formed of the fire as he was boarding a 
steamer to sail for Europe. He made 
the estimate of his loss 
Mr. Pulitzer said that 
editions and richly 
in the room 
porcelains and 
paintings had 
room 


The library on the 
New York 


many first 
bound volumes were 
His collection of Chinese 

Whistler etchings and 
been removed from the 
a short time ago, he said. Several 
nieces Of tapestry were reported to have 
heen destroyed in the fire, but Mr. 


Pulitzer was unable to say whether they 
were, as reported, Gobelins 

The fire was discovered at 9:30 P. M 
by a patrolman, who turned in an alarm 
ind then informed the footman, a butler 
and maid who were the only occupants 
f the house, of the fire 


TO. PRINT IN NEW YORK 


The Youth's Companion, printed for 
the past four years at the Rumford 
Press in Concord, N. H., will with its 
October number be printed in New York 
It will continue to be produced at & Ar 
lington street, Boston, the office of the 
Itlantic Monthly 

F. P. A. INJURED 

Frank P. Adams, “F. P. A.”, conductor 

of the Conning Tower in the New Yorl 


World, wrenched his back playing tennis 
last week, hut was able to resume his 
column on Aug. | after a month’s vaca- 
tion spent at Westport, Conn. 


, 








12 Editor 


Romances of American Journalism 


Stories of Success Won by Leaders of the 


XPERIENCE gained at the editorial 
helms of a trio of newspapers in cities 
of widely different type tint the daily edi- 


torials and special articles of Grove 
Patterson, editor of the Toledo Blade, 
with a sparkling cosmopolitan color. 


His viewpoint is widely different from 
that oi the “one-paper-editor” and “The 
Way of the World,” a daily editorial 
column appearing in the Blade under his 
by-line, crackles with pointed comment 
on the big news of the world. 

The two papers, which with the Blade, 
made up Patterson’s executive editorial 
triangle, were the Newark (N. J.) 
Star-Eagle and the Detroit Journal, both 
owned by Paul Block, proprietor of the 
Blade. Before reaching the executive 
desk, Patterson had gone through a long 
newspaper training in Lorain, Ohio, and 
Cleveland. 

torn in November, 1881, in Rochester, 
Minn., Patterson received his early 
schooling in Carlyle, Ill. He still cherishes 
that little school that gave him his first 
mental food, and many years after leav- 
ing it he syndicated popular articles of 
his own over the name of “John Car- 
lyle.” 

About 1902 he went to Syracuse Uni- 
versity and later studied at Oberlin 
College, where he received his A.B. de- 
gree in 1905. A score of years later, the 
trustees of Oberlin conferred upon him 
an honorary M.A. 

At Oberlin he was a leading member 
of the debating society and was editor of 
the college publication in which he ex- 
pressed many of his earlier views on 
men, things and life. 

After leaving college, Patterson started 
regular newspaper work on the Lorain 
(O.) Times-Herald, which he left short- 
ly to become a copy reader on the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. Some of the “Old 
Timers” of the Plain Dealer recall him 
with interest. He was a good mixer 
back in the days when the Bohemian 
spirit ruled among night newspaper work- 
ers, and late chop, fish and lobster 
dinners at the “Black Whale,” “Stein’s,” 
and other Forest City eating places were 
washed down with a foaming glass of 


lager. 

From the Plain Dealer, Patterson went 
to the Toledo Blade in 1909 as news 
editor. In 1916 Paul Block transferred 


him to the Newark Star-Eagle as man- 
aging editor and then sent him back to 
the Blade a year later still with the title 
of managing editor. A few years later 
he was placed in charge of the editorial 
office of the Detroit Journal. 

After a short time in Detroit, Patter- 
son was once again summoned back to 
Toledo, where the Blade now carries 
under its masthead the title “Grove 
Patterson, Editor.” This final transfer 
“stuck,” and the Blade has been guided 
skillfully through the treacherous sea of 
public opinion, ever since, by the domi- 


nating force of Patterson’s editorial 
mind. 
Although - Patterson has spent his 


newspaper career “upstairs,” he has some 
well defined ideas about advertising. 

“Advertising is an amazing creative 
work,” he says, “By creating new wants 
and an ever-widening market it is doing 
more to raise the standard of living than 
any other force. Advertising creates in- 
telligent dissatisfaction. It properly 
makes you discontented with what you 
have and then leads you to the place of 
satisfaction. 

“We don’t want our customers satisfied 
with our automobiles,’ said a member of 
a big manufacturing firm, according to 
Patterson, ‘but we want them to be dis- 
satisfied, so they will buy another and a 
better car from us a little later’.” 

This method of reasoning reflects the 
editor’s viewpoint on other phases of the 
world to-day. He has never been con- 
tented with the world, but has been 
what many people might call a fault- 
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By J. H. 


Grove Hiram Patterson 


finder. But his fault-finding has been of 
the constructive type—not iconoclastic. 

He thinks there are “plenty and too 
many organizations for some sort of 
specific ‘uplift’.” 

“What the world really wants,” said he 
recently, “is less organized uplift and 
more organized behavior.” 

He thinks the Y. M. C. A. is a “master 
experiment in applied realism,” represent- 
ing according to his philosophy, “an un- 
ceasing effort to enlist boys and men—to 
enlist them in the everlasting effort to 
be somebody and get somewhere by the 
route of education and physical excel- 
lence and moral training.” 

Patterson’s views on executive ability 
can be epitomized in his own words: 

“Much talk about executive ability 
and not so much about consecutive 
ability. Many folks—especially young 
ones—are good in spurts. They can do 
good work for’ a time, until the en- 
thusiasm wears off, until the spirit flick- 
ers and droops. Matthew Arnold, elo- 
quent British poet, said: 

“*Tasks through hours 

willed 

Can be through hours of gloom ful- 

filled’ 

“Foundations are not laid and great 
structures built by spurts. They come 
brick by brick. Vast talent and marked 
ability are not enough. They won't get 
you far unless you have consecutive 


of insight 








WEBB 


ability—the capacity for delivering day 
after day, whether it’s easy or not.” 

Patterson, is considered by his friends 
a very helpful newspaper editor and 
splendid neighbor, yet he has pointed 
ideas on what he calls “overly-helpful.” 

His reasoning runs: 

“Beware of being or trying to be over- 
helpful. By wanting to do too much for 
your friends or loved ones you will very 
likely succeed in making yourself a 
nuisance. In trying to be of service take 
care lest you manage to be mostly a 
bore.” 

There is much sentiment in his hard- 
fisted editorial make up. He talks of 
“smell imagination,” or “olfactory imagi- 
nation”—that is, to say, an imagination, 
or smell, that “recaptures scenes and ex- 
periences and moments of years ago” and 
asks: 

“Does the odor of the yellow roses, for 
instance, take you back to boyhood on 
the farm, and a yellow rosebush in a 
corner of the front yard? If it does, you 
have olfactory imagination.” 

Patterson has been a good mixer all 
his days and contends that we are all 
made up largely of two things—the 
people we have met and the books we 
have read, and he points out to young 
people they should be pretty careful 
about both. 

His: philosophy leads him to conclude 
that we all can be rich in the resources 
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of the mind, if we will only take the time 
and trouble to lay away some mental 
wealth in our most active mental years 
He reasons that parents who hav 
brought their children up properly and 
treated them well have the right to ex. 
pect one thing from them—that they shal] 
be worthy. He reasons that the worthy 
child wil! guard against dishonoring his 
or her parents in any manner. 
Patterson’s reveries generally get him 
somewhere. He says that somebody once 
said it is hard to meet the average mind 
because it isn’t “going anywhere.” 
“The difference,” commented Patter- 
son, “between real thinking and reverie 


is that reverie isn’t going anywhere 
Just letting things run through your 
mind, ungoverned, isn’t thinking. Life 


is too short not to be going somewhere! 

His editorial policy for the Blade js 
short but to the point. Here is the 
Blade’s present Toledo program, flung 
daily at the masthead of the paper: 

“Adopt City Manager Plan.” 

“Get Adequate Public Auditorium.” 

“Complete Intercepting Sewers and 
Build Disposal Plant.” 

“Abolish Grade Crossings.” 

“Push Development of St. Lawrence 
Waterway.” 

As one or more of these programs are 
completed a new one is set up, thus the 
Blade always has a constructive develop- 
ment plan. 

Patterson thinks the Ohio State Bar 
Association is correct in suggesting the 
abolition of all fee system courts of 
justices of the peace. He believes in 
cutting red tape—officially and legally and 
brass-tack administration of justice and 
public affairs by officials. He wants a 
clean Toledo and a civic pride which is 
reflected in constructive work. 

He is one of the trustees of Oberlin 
College, an active member of the Amefi- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors and 
has served as chairman of its committee 
on ethical standards. 

He has served as vice-president of the 
Ohio Scciety of the Sons of Revolution; 
has served on the national membership 
committee of the “Y” and has been vice- 
president of the Ohio Central Laymen'’s 
Association, 

Politically he is a Republican, religi- 
ously he is a Methodist, and among his 
clubs are the Toledo University, Ep 
worth, Rotary, National Press Club m 
Washington, and he is active in civic and 
social work in Toledo, and finds consider: 
able time during the year to visit other 
cities and lecture. 

Ohio newspaper men look up to Patter: 
son—even those who do not always agret 
with his utterances. They know he 
stands for cleanliness and the truth am 
is outspoken as a lecturer, editorial 
writer, and author, and his “home town” 
neighbors praise his efforts to keep 
Toledo on the industrial map. 

He is a staunch advocate of the St. 
Lawrence deep waterway project. 

Every step of his climb on the ladder 
of newspaper success has meant efforl 
by him. 

He is still under fifty in age and caf 
visualize much that will come to hi 
countrymen in improved social and bus! 
ness conditions, the enjoyment of lif 
and usefulness of the daily press. 











He declares “the best education, lik 
character, is caught—not taught,” a 
says we should be particular about teac 
ers but not particular regarding “no 
essentials”—such as whether a_ teach 
should be young, old, married, unmarried 
male or female, because the best educa 
tion always filters through personality. 














ADOPTS IONIC DRESS 


The Oklahoma City Times and Dail 
Oklahoman on July 23 changed the entif 
make-up of all of their editions to Ion 
No. 5 type. 
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One Election the People Decide 


Every year is “election”’ year in any city where more than one daily newspaper is published. Be- 









cause it is the people who “‘elect’’ the newspaper leader in any community—elect it because it 
gives service, is progressive and alert. No modern newspaper has made progress on any 
other platform. . 


Nearly three out of four families in Jacksonville elect the Florida Times-Union. There 
must be solid reasons for their choice. 


These reasons might be summarized in the fact that for sixty-three years the 
Florida Times-Union has unswervingly held to a progressive course, has built 
up reader confidence at home and throughout its state to a degree no other 

Florida newspaper has achieved, and has earned merited recognition at 
home and abroad as Florida’s greatest newspaper. 


Naturally, national advertisers 
choose the newspaper which is 
the choice of more readers than 
any other paper in Florida 


Che Florida Cimes-Union 


SACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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LIBRARIANS SEEK STANDARD PRACTICE T. T. ELLIS BUYS ESTATE Mr. Ellis. aoe Umberto a. diregs 
tor of the Royal Art Gallery, Perugia, 


FOR NEWSPAPER REFERENCE STAFFS 





Association Now Investigating Filing Methods Used by Mem- 
bers, Kwapil States—Picture and Cut Problem 
Next to Be Attacked 





Newspaper Group of the Special 

Association, headed by 
Kwapil, librarian of the 
Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger, chair- 
man of its com- 
mittee on stand- 
ardization, has 
under way a na- 
tionwide analysis 
of newspaper li- 
braries with the 
object of creating 
a standard system 
of newspaper ref- 


va 
ibraries 


Joseph F. 





erence practice. 
It is the first 

analysis of its 

sort ever attempt- 


Josern F 


one ed and reflects a 
destre on the part 
of 87 newspapers affiliated with the 
Newspaper Group to standardize and siin- 
plify the methods of filing clippings, pho- 
tographs and cuts. Associated with Mr 
Kwapil on the committee having the an- 
alysis in charge are David Rodgers, New 
York Herald Tribuww and Fred Pettit, 
De row N CWS. 

“There is no greater a 
newspaper office today,” explained Mr. 
Kwapil to a representative of Eprror & 
Pustisuer, “than for a systematized ref- 
erence library 1 won't ‘morgue’ 
because the modern newspaper library is 
far from being ‘dead’ in any sense. In 
the last ten years it has grown to be 
recognized everywhere as an editorial ad 
junct of the utmost value and an asset, 
rather than a liability that the newspaper 
feels it just has to shoulder. 

‘There are approximately 100 modern 
reference libraries in the newspapers of 
this country. There are thousands of 
‘morgues.” And [ think I’m safe in say- 
ing that in nearly every one of the mod- 
ernly-equipped newspaper libraries there 
is in vogue some method of filing and 
record-keeping that differs from the 
system in any other. I don’t mean there 
is actual confusion in the larger news- 
paper libraries but I think that if a news- 
paper publisher was to bring into his 
library a librarian from another news- 
paper, the visiting librarian would be 
entirely untamiliar with the methods in 
use there. That is all wrong. You 
won't find a situation like this in any 
other branch of the library profession. 
In every other line there is a recognized, 
standardized method of filing that is ap- 
plicable in a general way and is utilized 
by men and women in the same profes- 
sion. But ip the newspaper library vir- 
tually every librarian has his own pet way 
of systematization and it’s as different 
from the other fellow’s as one is from 
two. 

“Our committee 
where for anything 
standard library system newspapers. 
And it has found none. Therefore, it 
must create one. And that is the purpose 
of the analysis now under way. If we 
can come to some definite conclusion on 
the subject and | think we will, although 
it will take a lot of hard, persistent work, 
the result will be a material help to every 
newspaper publisher and to every 
librarian as well. Heretofore, there has 
been a sort of jealous feeling between 
librarians on different newspapers. One 
gauged from the other any new methods 
that made for larger efficiency. It was a 
case of ‘you take care of your own and 
I'll take care of mine,’ with no one ready 
to get together with anyone else and talk 
things over for their mutual benefit. 

“That was the attitude for years. It’s 
all been changed in the last year or so 
through organization of the Newspaper 
Group of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion. We librarians have managed to get 
together and appreciate the advantages of 
mutual cooperation. We have talked to- 


need in 


Say 


searched every- 


looks like a 


has 
that 
for 


gether_on various subjects of mutual in- 





terest and we are slowly forming a bond 
of busisess friendship among each other 
which 1s beginning to have its effects. 
“the persistent coinage and free use 
oi new words is responsible, in a meas- 
ure, for much of the confusion in filing 
these days. When airships first began t 
fly we used to file reference to flying 
under ‘aeronautics.’ Then followed clas- 
siications under ‘airplanes’ and later 
‘seaplanes’ and more recently ‘aviation.’ 
Each of them was correct, but which 


should be the recognized classi ication 
that everyone might follow to advantage? 

Take the matter of ianding places. They 
used to be ‘landing fields... Then they 
became ‘aviation fields’ and now we have 
‘airports.’ It would be silly to file clip- 


pings under each classification head. 
B hich should be “d? 

sut which should be used: 

“When you consider that the modern 


newspaper library has somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 60,000 classifications and 
cross-references, you can imagine the job 
the committee has undertaken to straight- 
en them all out and uniformly systema- 
tize them. We haven't any idea how long 
it will take or what it will Inci- 
dentally, the librarians themselves are 
personally meeting their own expenses in 
the inquiry. 

“We are studying the methods of rec- 
ognized newspaper libraries and gleaning 
from each the more attractive features. 
Our work first of all is in reference to 
newspaper and magazine clippings. Then 
we shall go into the cross-indexing of 
books. Later we will take up the matter 
of properly filing photographs and finally, 


cost. 


the cuts. Each of these is a big problem 
in itself, especially the matter . cuts and 
how long they should be held before be 


mg junked. 


“It is hard to imagine the yast amount 


of clipping and filing that must be done 
every day in a modern newspaper office. 
No one who isn’t in the library has any 


conception of it. It is imperative in these 
davs that we come to some understz anding 
as to a uniform method of filing and in- 
dexing, else we will find ourselves 
swamped and in the midst of a maze of 
clipped material that ultimately, unless 
more system shall be injected into the 
prevailing methods, will require a build- 
ing of its own to properly house it. In 
the Public Ledger we are - the job con- 
tinuously for 24 hours each day, serving 
a morning and an afternoon newspaper. 


CONDUCT COAST EXHIBIT 





Many Newspaper Men Active in Pacific 
Southwest Exposition 

The Pacific Southwest E xposition, 
styled “a miniature world’s fair, ’ being 
held at Long Beach, Cal., July 27 to Sept. 
3 has numerous newspaper men on its 
staff and on the board of control. W. F. 
Prisk, publisher of the Long Beach 
Press-Telegram, and: A. C. Ripley, presi- 
dent of the Long Beach Morning Sun are 
both members of the board of control. 
Arnold Kruckman, aeronautical expert for 
the Hearst publications, and the first aero- 
nautical editor for the New York World, 
is executive of the board of control; 
Julius Young, newspaperman, is head of 
the publicity department. Robert Arm- 
strong, Los Angeles Times, Washington 
Bureau, is one of the executive personnel. 

In the department of advertising and 
publicity are George R. Burt, advertising 
manager, Long Beach Press-Telegram; 
Herbert R. Conner. advertising; Welch 
Hanberry. Welch Hanberry Advertising 
Agency; Thomas H. Lindsay, Thomas H. 
Lindsay Advertising Agency; Fred W. 
O’Lovesky, general manager, Long Beach 
Morning Sun. 


NEW TYPE DRESS 
The Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman 
and Times July 23, appeared in a com- 
plete new dress of Ionic No. 5 type. 


Former Worcester Publisher Also Adds 
to Art Collection 

Ellis, 

(Mass ) 

the 


. 

Theodore 7. 
the Worcester 
Gasette and head of 
Newspaper Sup- 
ply Co., recently 
purchased “Knoll- 
the most 
notable residen 
tial property in 
Worcester. The 
estate includes 
122 acres of land, 
much of it al- 
ready elaborately 
treated in land- 
scape gardening 
with both formal 
and informal gar- 


former publisher of 
Telegram 


New 


and 
England 





wood,” 











dens, the main 
house of stone T. T, Exuis 
and stucco with 
tile roof and ot 20 rooms, three cottages, 
a barn and a garage. 

The residence will afford a new setting 
for Mr. Ellis’ valuable collection of art 


treasures. He has recently added to this 


collection the famous Raphael, “Madonna 
and Child” which was formerly in the 
possession of the Earl of Northbrook. 


The price is not revealed but the picture 


has been adjudged comparable to the 
“Small Cowper Madonna” for which 
Duveen, a Philadelphia collector, is re- 


ported to have paid $500,000 in 1913. This 
picture is now part of the Widener col- 
lection in Philadelphia. 

have attested the 
picture purchased by 


Prominent critics 
genuineness of the 


described the group as a significant stage 
in the development of the Italian Renais. 
sance painter. The picture is dated ag 
1505, when he was 23 years old and be- 
ginning his stay in Florence. 

Mr. Ellis anticipates that Count Gnolj 
will inspect his collection of art treasures 
during his visit to America this fall, when 
he will view another recent purchase 
which Mr. Ellis believes to be a painting 
from the brush of Leonardo da Vinci. 


EX-BAYSTATERS VISIT “CAL” 


Bayne of Duluth and Murphy of Supe- 
rior, Recall Down-east Days 


Two newspaper publishers, now located 
near the camp where President Coolidge 
is spending his vacation, visited the presi- 
dential office and discovered that they had 
been neighbors in their youth in Massa- 
chusetts towns near Northampton, the 
Coolidge home. Reed Taft Bayne, pub- 
lisher of the Duluth News-Tribune, in a 
visit with the President, disclosed that his 
birthplace was Hadley, Mass., five miles 
from Nerthampton. Mr. Coolidge and 
Mr. Bayne spent a pleasant hour com- 
paring Massachusetts politics and fishing 
conditions with similar affairs in the Brule 
region. 

Sy." ong 5 publisher of the 
Superior (Wis.) Evening Telegram, pub- 
lished just across the state line from Du- 
luth, found a common topic of interest 
with the President in reminiscences of his 
boyhood days at Deerfield, Mass., and his 
early journalistic experience on the 
Springheld Republican. 








Booth Newspapers Serve 
This Big Market 
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In the lower peninsula of Michigan (outside of De- 
troit) there are 11 cities of 20,000 population or more 
and 159 of approximately 1,000 population or larger. 
One hundred and twenty-one of these communities are 
within The Booth Newspaper Area and are served by 


The Booth Newspapers. 


In this market which the above figures show comprises 
79 per cent of all of the lower peninsula of Michigan 


(outside of Detroit), the 


Newspapers is concentrated. 


circulation of The Booth 
It is composed of the 


natural jobbing territories of the eight principal cen- 
ters and has a population of over 1,254,000. 


Grand Rapids Press 
Saginaw Daily News 
Kalamazoo Gazette 


Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Bay City Daily Times 


Flint Daily Journal 
Muskegon Chronicle 
Ann Arbor Daily News 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 


I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative 
50 East 42nd St.. New York 


J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


of 
HELEN KELLER 


#7 


A unique Record of her associations with the 
great personages and movements 


of the generation 
## 
HER FIRST COMPLETE MEMOIRS 
## 


Two aspects of Miss Keller's auto- 
biography make it a remarkable news- 
paper serial: Her memories of the 
famous and interesting people with 
whom she has come into close contact, 
and the inspirational character of her 
comments upon modern civilization. 
This deaf and blind genius, who has 
learned to talk and has acquired an 
education rare even among those with 
all their faculties, holds a unique place 
in our times. There is no other like 
her, and no other story comparable to 
the one she has now written. Release 
is scheduled for the early Fall. 








THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT’S 
DIARIES 


#7 


Intimate journals written at intervals 
from his childhood to his 


first term as President 
%# 


UNDISCOVERED UNTIL THIS YEAR 
+# 


The Roosevelt Diaries are filled with 
historic and human interest, and may 
be described conservatively as among 
the sensational documentary discov- 
eries of recent years. Even relatives 
and intimate friends did not know of 
their existence a year ago. The news- 
paper serial rights have been sold 
already in many leading cities of the 
country. There are about 40,000 
words, and the opening release date 
is set for this month. The text may 
be divided into weekly or daily instal- 
ments, according to the purchasers’ 
wishes. 




















DOUBLEDAY-DORAN SYNDICATE 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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16 Editor & 


Publisher and The 


EDITORS MAKING FORMAL ANSWERS TO 
CRITICS AT “JOURNALISM CLINIC” 





Members of American Society of Newspaper Editors Reply to 
Attacks of Darrow and Governor Ritchie—Maryland 
Executive Supported by Casper Yost 





AFEMBERS of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors who sat in 
silence while representatives of other 
professions laid 
down a barrage 
of criticism under 
an invited clinic 
in journalism at 
the last conven- 
tion in Washing- 
ton, have at last 
become articulate 
and are replying 
to the attacks. 

In the current 
issue of the 
society's Bulletin 
Stuart Perry, 
Adrian Telegram, 
found fault with 
the accuracy and 
fairness of Clarence Darrow, who repre- 
sented the bar at the clinic, while 
Casper S. Yost, St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, assigned to bombard Governor 
Ritchie of Maryland, agreed with the 
politician that there was perhaps too 
much baiting of officials by the press. 

Mr. Perry wrote: 

“When the society at its last meeting 
held its ‘clinic in journalism’ five emi- 
nent men of various callings contributed 
their criticisms of the newspapers. 
Clarence Darrow spoke for the law, 
but for the most part not as a lawyer 
nor like a lawyer. One might have 
expected from him something in the 
nature of a brief designed to support 
some definite thesis, logical, accurate 
and succinct. It was as far from that 
as it well could be—so discursive and 
full of desultory allusions that any 
adequate answer would have to be longer 
than the address itself. 

“Speaking on the theme ‘What I don’t 
like about the newspapers, Mr. Darrow 
obviously had a wealth of dislikes to 
draw upon. The only definite lines of 
criticism that I can segregate, however, 
are these: (1) that the press is purely 
commercial, not interested in anything; 
2) that the newspaper is subservient 
to its advertisers; (3) that it sacrifices 
accuracy to speed; and (4) that its treat- 
ment of crime interferes with the ma- 
chinery of justice and is anti-social in 
its general effect. 

“In making all these criticisms, as 
well as sundry others in the form of 
incidental flings, there was no effort to 
delimit the field of his attack or to 
recognize any exceptions to his gener- 
alizations. For example: ‘If you don't 
have readers, they couldn’t get swindled 
in the stores the next day and therefore 
you couldn't get higher rates for ad- 
vertising.’ And again: ‘Nobody but the 
advertisers can get publicity, that is, 
pleasant publicity,’ and referring to the 
treatment of the problem of crime: “The 
newspapers know only one thing: get 
the public mad so that they will kill 
somebody or increase the term of ser- 
vitude.’ Such statements do not invite 
a serious answer. 

“As to be newspapers being under the 
thumb of advertisers, Mr. Darrow 
merely repeats unconvincingly a hack- 
neyed charge, without proof or even 
argument. The same is true of his 
sweeping statement that the newspapers 
are crassly commercial, destitute of ideals 
of public service, and subservient to all 
sorts of selfish interests. The accuracy 
of his information, and the fairness of 
his conclusions, as to that phase of the 
subject is again illustrated in one of his 
sweeping statements: “They always carry 
a list, as I have been informed by news- 
paper men, of what are called sacred 
white elephants whom you musn’t say 
anything about.’ 

“The only subject on which Mr. Dar- 
row spoke from a lawyer's viewpoint 
was that of the newspapers and crime. 


Stuart H, Perry 


I agree with him as to the two kernels 
of his argument—that ‘trial by news- 
paper’ is a serious evil, and that the 
sensational treatment of crime news is 
anti-social in its tendency and effects. But 
even his argument on these points is 
vitiated by inaccuracy and by unfair 
generalizations. Thus his statement that 
the newspapers ‘are crazy about hanging; 
the crueller it is the better, because the 
public must have a kick’ is far from 
the truth, A very large number of 
papers are either strongly opposed to 
capital punishment or non-committal. 

“Perhaps the sinful journalist may 
gain slight comfort from two conciliatory 
admissions near the end of Mr. Darrow’s 
address—that many newspaper men are 
‘humane and kind’ and that ‘every once 
in a while you will find one with noble 
purpose and high ideals.’ Those are the 
only concessions he makes, so we should 
not overlook them. But as a whole, his 
discourse was unrelieved by the quali- 
fications that fairness, and even per- 
suasiveness, demand in the field of 
criticism or debate. It is unfortumate 
that he missed so widely, an opportunity 
for a genuinely constructive criticism of 
the press from the legal standpoint.” 

Gov. Ritchie in his criticism of the 
press at the A.S.N.E. convention said 
he thought the newspapers were too 
cynical toward men in public life, de- 
structively and not helpfully critical of 
them; that they judge men rather by 
news values than by merit of perform- 
ance; that they hurt public life by 
inspiring too much fear or timidity in 
public men; that they are not as un- 
biased or affirmative as they ought to 
be; and that they suffer from a supe- 
riority or infallibility complex. 

Mr. Yost pointed out that the governor 
was careful to say there were many 
papers by no means guilty of these 
generalizations and cautioned that his 
address was not an indictment of the 
entire press. 

“It is true that the baiting of public 
officials is a popular journalistic sport,” 
Mr. Yost wrote. “We pretend, as the 
governor says, to regard public affairs 
of the greatest importance, yet we often 
treat the officials dealing with these 
affairs as ‘self-seekers, hypocrites and 
incompetents, as he puts it, or as po- 
tential crooks. 

“We exert ourselves patriotically to 
elect good men to office, exhorting our 
readers to get out and vote to preserve 
the government, telling them the holy 
principles of democracy are involved in 
the process of selection, and then, after 
election, we are too apt to make the 
officers the people have chosen targets 
for brickbats, seeking to magnify their 
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—the most eco- 
nomical method 
of producing all 
your leads, slugs 
and rules. _ 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 
2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


Boston — New York — Atlanta — San Francisco 





LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION 
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Estate for 


errors, while ignoring their accomplish- 
ments, all upon the theory that we are 
thus protecting the public interests. 

“The so-called ‘fighting policy’ is 
considered by many an essential mani- 
festation of enterprise and _ public 
spirit, and to keep it going it is necessary 
to have something to fight about. If 
it is not at hand look for it and mean- 
while keep in practice by hammering 
the public officials who in the majority 
of cases are doing their best and per- 
haps doing better than their journalistic 
critics could do. There is too much of 
this sort of thing, too much knocking 
without good reason, too little commen- 
dation. It tends to lower public respect 
for public office, to make a joke of 
public service, to discourage men who 
are trying to do their duty, and to pre- 
vent able men from taking office who 
would otherwise be glad to serve. There 
is little money in public office honestly 
administered and if the honor is taken 
from it the highest and best inducement 
is lacking, 

“That the press should exercise the 
right of criticism or of condemnation 
as occasion warrants is not to be ques- 
tioned, nor is it questioned by Gov. 
Ritchie. 


A. P. CORRESPONDENTS MOVED 


Antonio Cuneo, Associated Press cor- 
respondent at Buenos Aires, who has 
been in New York for several weeks, 
sailed this week for Europe where he 
will travel, returning to his duties about 
Sept. 1. Edward L, Powell, A. P. corre-~ 
spondent in Panama has been transferred 
to Managua, Nicaragua, until after the 
elections there. 


August 4, 


1928 
SOLDIER-EDITOR HONORED 


Minnesota Regiment Dedicates Mer 
rial to Col. Colvill, Civil War Hero 


A Minnesota national guard regime 
honored a pioneer editor of Minnesg 
in the dedication of a memorial her 
July 29. It was assisted in a pretentic 
day's program and a dedication ceremo 
which was attended by 50,000 persons, } 
President Coolidge and Mrs. Coolidge. 

The former Minnesota editor was Ce 
William Colvill, editor of the Red Wi 
Republican, whose two daily and on 
weekly editions are now directed 5 
Jens K. Grondahl. A later Minnesotg 
editor, Capt. Hugh H. Soper of tha 
135th Infantry, directed the publicity fg 
the affair. He was aided materially } 
Mr. Grondahl. Fi 

Col. Colvill was commanding offic 
of the First Minnesota at the Battle off 
Gettysburg, when, after Sickles’ retreats 
ing division had left a gap in the Uniogl 
line, the depleted First Minnesota, with 
but eight companies and 262 men, w, 
ordered to charge the advancing Cons 
federates on the second day of the battle) 
to prevent them from routing the Unie 
Army. The regiment was sacrificed by 
Gen. Hancock to gain time to bring up 
his reserves, throwing two Confederate, 
regiments into confusion with a furious 
bayonet charge. 

The First Minnesota, which became 
the 13th Minnesota in the Spanish. 
American war and the Philippine Insur- 
rection and the 135th Infantry in the 
World war, left the field with but 47 
officers and men of its original strength 
of 262, leaving Col. Colvill and 215 either 
wounded or dead on the field. 
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If ice cream manufacturers in your 
town aren’t advertising, they’re surely 
thinking about it. Maybe holding back 
just because they can’t quite decide 
on what to do. Why not. roto- 
gravure? Show the most likely 
of them a few layouts utiliz- 
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Let the kids push ‘em over 


ing this boy and some of the other 
boy and girl ice cream pictures in the 
summer Photo Service of Kimberly- 
Clark Company. Let the kids push 
"em over. Already 
they are doing it 
for some papers. 
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UsE PICTURES 
to sistas: 


After all, there are 
very few days when 
it’s too hot for people to 
buy what they want. 
Maybe they do need a 
bit more cordial invi- 
tation, and pictures re- 


e Meeiduced perfectly by rotogravure supply 


that invitation. They help make selling easier. 


There are some articles of sporting goods 


they need, if the advertiser will but remind 
them. There’s a new grip they should have 
if they are really going away. 


Hot weather is beverage weather. It is the 
season of light lunches. Pictures will help 


| a both the August fur sales and the final sales of 
_ light suits. Pictures appear quickly, powerfully. 


The Kimberly-Clark Photo Service for the 
summer of 1928 is just chock-full of pictures 
that will explode the myth of low summer 
sales. And we believe you can convince your 
advertisers of that fact. Take the Summer 


























‘Service, have some layouts made up and try 
it. We believe you'll get some lineage you 
haven’t been expecting. You will find layout 
suggestions just opposite the pictures offered. 
The catalog was barely out when two pub- 











lishers reported ice cream campaigns due to the 
attractiveness of the pictures we furnished free. 
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Roto eravure Sections 


are PUBLISHED every WEEK in 
FIFTY-TWO CITIES of NORTH AMERICA 
by these EIGHTY-SIX Newspapers 


* Albany Knickerbocker Press *Long Beach, Calif.,Press Telegram *New York Sunday News 




























* Atlanta Constitution *Los Angeles Sunday Times *New York World a 

*Acianta Journal * Louisville Courier Journal *Omaha Sunday Bee-News Lor 

*Baltimore Sun *Louisville Sunday Herald Post *Peoria Journal Transcript to. 

*Birmingham News Memphis Commercial Appeal *Peoria Star 2 

*Boston Herald Mexico City, El Excelsior Philadelphia L’Opinione “ 

*Boston Traveler *Mexico City, El Universal *Philadelphia Inquirer he 

*Buffalo Courier Express * Miami Daily News * Philadelphia Public Ledger art 

q *Buffalo Sunday Times * Milwaukee Journal *Providence Sunday Journal a 
‘ Chicago Daily News * Minneapolis Journal Witenes i x haf Dispatch ee 
; *Chicago Jewish Daily Forward § *Minneapolis Tribune eon ge Be pr 
“a8 Y P ; *Rochester Democrat Chronicle 

Chicago Sunday Tribune * Montreal La Patrie #Se- Louis GlobeD on 

*Cincinnati Enquirer Montreal La Presse Prargey: Reo pe NgE? ious r 


St. Louis Post Dispatch 













*Cleveland News * Montreal Standard 4 
*Cleveland Plain Dealer *Nashvifle Banner *St. Paul Daily News 4 
*Denver Morning Post Nashville Tennesseean *Sr. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press Th 
a *Denver Rocky Mountain News *Newark Sunday Call *San F sg omarc Chronicle pol 
* *Des Moines Sunday Register * Newark Morning Ledger *Seattle Daily Times ry 
*Detroit Free Press *New Bedford Sunday Standard 9 *South Bend News Times ce 
=| ; *Detroit News *New Orleans Times Picayune *Springfield, Mass., Union- | 15 
1 *Fort Wayne News-Sentinel New_York Bollettino Della Sera Republican 
*Fresno Bee 7 New York Corriere D’America *Syracuse Herald 
* Habana, Cuba, Diario De La *New York Evening Graphic * Syracuse Post Standard 
4 Marina *New York Jewish Daily Forward *Toledo Sunday Times 
1 | * Hartford Courant *New York Morning Telegraph  *Toronto Star Weekly 
* Houston Chronicle *New York II Progresso * Washington Post 
J * Houston Post-Dispatch Italo Americano * Washington Sunday Star 
# * Indianapolis Sunday Star *New York Evening Post , * Waterbury Sunday Republican 
*Kansas City Journal Post New York Herald Tribune * Wichita Sunday Eagle 
*Kansas City Star *New York Times * Youngstown, O., Vindicator 








Rotoplate is a perfect paper for rotogravure printing, and is supplied 
by Ph Company to above papers marked with a star 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


j NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
Neenah, Wis . ‘51 Chambers Street Associated Realty Building 
CHICAGO, 208 S. La Salle Street 
Write for our new book, the ABC of Rotogravure, showing many interesting specimens printed by 
this modern process. It will be sent to you without charge. Address Kimberly-Clark Com- 
pany, Rotogravure Development Department, 208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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Editor & 
ARGES ILLEGAL USE 
OF HIS PHOTO 


pred Reproduction in Advertise- 

ments of Ink Firm, Without Pay, 

Brings Suit Threat by Promi- 
nent Oklahoman 
















A suit over the unauthorized use of his 
ure threatening to rival the famous 
nside suit is to be filed by Clarence 
§. Douglas, president of the Arkansas 
iver Flood Control Association of 
Tulsa, Okla., who is representing the city 
in Washington. He charges that a pic- 
ture in colors, identical point for point 
with a portrait made of him in 1919, is 
being used on a four-page folder issued 
by the Charles M. Higgins & Co., ink 
manufacturers of Brooklyn, N. Y.. and 
London, England. 

Such use of the picture was unknown 
to Mr. Douglas, he said, until he re- 
@ ceived a copy through the mail from Clark 
O® Field, Tulsa stationer, with the facetious 
)# notation, “Colonel, how much are you 
SP getting for this?” He glanced then at 
"the folder in amazement. There he saw 
his own portrait done in colors by an 
artist whose name was signed Helmut 
Kroening. Features of hair, clothing and 
tven the color of his stickpin and the 
pattern of the tie he had worn in the 
previous photograph were faithfully re- 
produced. 

Underneath the picture, which appeared 
on the outside of the folder, appeared the 
wording: 

“Higgins Colored Drawing Inks.” 

Helmut Kroening, the artist of 
above self-styled portrait, writes: 
“Inquisitiveness prompted me to draw 














the 


a portrait entirely in your colored inks. 
The result is unique and striking, the 
radiant beauty and brilliance of water 


color and pastel combined with the direct- 
ness and strength of line technique.” 

Inquiry revealed that Mr. Field had re- 
ceived 200 folders at his stationery store 
and that another Tulsa firm had been sent 
150 for distribution in the city. 
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Publisher and The 


Mr. Douglas has explained that the 
portrait from which the drawing was 
made was exhibited by the photographer 
making it at a national convention and 
later it was reproduced by the Eastman 
Kodak company in its publication, “Studio 
Light,” giving credit to the original Tulsa 
photographer. 

Mr. Douglas does not object to the ink 
employed which he says is good ink and 
that he used it years ago when a young 
architect. But the use of the portrait has 
caused him some embarrassment, he as- 
serts, especially among the American In- 
stitute of Architects, of which he is a 
member. Members of the institute who 
may be reasonably expected to receive a 
copy of the folder will assume, he de- 
clares, that Mr. Douglas is being paid for 
the use of his picture. 

“I feel the unauthorized use of my pic- 


ture is cheapening and undesirable,” he 
declared. 

The suit is to be filed in New York 
City. 


Mr. Douglas has written the soap com- 
pany regarding the use of his picture and 
has received a statement that the portrait, 
which the ink company does not believe 
to be that of the Tulsa man, has been in 
its possession six years and has been 
saved for just such use as that to which 
it is now being put. 


PIGEONS REPORT HOOVER 


Candidate on California Fishing Trip, 
Far From Wires 


( ‘arrier pigeons proved the only means 
of covering the fishing trip of Herbert 
Hoover in the woodland area of North 
western California last week. The Re 
publican presidential candidate expressed 


a desire of getting as far away from 
city life and crowds as possible, and in 
the secluded sections of Humboldt and 


Trinity counties the winged messengers 
proved the only means of correspondence. 

The process was to have a correspond- 
ent at the nearest town, including Weav- 
erville and Eureka. and despatching the 
pigeon from the fishing haunts, 


ATHING ‘BEAUTIES. 
LIKE: 
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In the “Gay Ninety’s” when the “f lappers” wore a swimming costume 
that looked like a tent, it is no wonder so few people went to the beach 
over Sunday. Those were the days when the handsomest man was the 
one with the most luxuriant mustache. Folks stayed home on Sunday 
... and big Sunday papers were used for something else besides start- 


Today ... bathing suit manufacturers have given us a reason for going 
to ba! beach, and automobile manufacturers have given us a means of 
getting there. All the people who stay home on Sunday could hold a 
meeting in a phone booth. This is the era of mergers, amalgamations, 
condensed milk and Sunday papers. 


The Sunday Journal is a modern newspaper, written in complete yet 
compact style. It has but two main sections—exclusive of the Maga- 
zine and Comics—and in them is every Sunday feature, from Sports to 
Society. Our Sunday advertisers get their advertising read because 
there are no slighted sections. 


The Daily Journal, too, is modern and up-to-the-minute. In fact, The 
Journal is Portland’s only real, live, up-and-coming modern newspaper. 
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SEIXAS JOINS KENNEDY 


Leaves Herald Tribune After 16 Years 
—To Be Special Representative 
Archie 


member of 
of the New 


Seixas, for sixteen years a 
the advertising department 


York Tribune and New York 








ARCHIE SEIXAS T. F. MuLuern 


Herald Tribune, 
he come 
in the 
resort 


resigned on Aug. 1, to 
associated with David Kennedy 
Kennedy Company, shipping and 

advertising representatives. 

Mr. Seixas held the position of resort 
and travel advertising manager. Mr. 
Kennedy was at one time shipping edi 
tor of the New York Herald Tribune, 
and has for several years had a resort 
bureau of his own. 

The new office will be 
Battery Place, and the 
pany will represent the Bost: 


located at 17 
Kennedy Com- 
m Globe, De- 


troit Free Press, Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Vilwaukec Journal and St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

His associates in the advertising de 
partment gave Mr. Seixas a farewell re- 
ception on Thursday evening. The party 


all the members of the 
including George Auer, ad 
vertising manager, Mrs. Helen Leavitt, 
and Porter Caruthers. 

Mr. Seixas will be succeeded as resort 
and travel advertising manager by T. F. 
Mulhern, formerly classified manager of 
Evening Telegram, 


was attended by 
department, 


the 
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HONOR YOUNGGREEN 
AT BANQUET 


New President of International Adver- 
tising Association Presented With 
Life Membership in Milwaukee 

Advertising Club 





\ gold plaque on which was inscribed 
a life membership card to the Milwaukee 
Advertising Club, was presented to 
Charles C. Younggreen, vice-president 
and general manager of MKlau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Milwau- 
kee advertising agency, at a dinner at the 
Milwaukee Athletic Club, July 20, in 
honor of his recent election as president 
of the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation. The dinner was sponsored by 
the Milwaukee Advertising Club, the In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association and the 
Women’s Advertising Club. 

Representatives of 17 states attended 
the banquet and congratulatory messages 
were read from friends and well wishers 
of Mr. Younggreen. Official representa 
tives were present from the state of Wis- 
consin, the city of Milwaukee, the adver 
tising clubs of the sixth district, of 
which Mr. Younggreen has been chair 
man, Civic organizations and business and 
industrial interests. 

Among the speakers were Governor 
Fred H. Zimmerman of Wisconsin, Act 
ing Mayor Cornelius Corcoran, Oscar F. 
Stotzer, president of the Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Commerce; Frank McClure, 
secretary of the International Adver- 
tising Association; William Donahue of 
the Chicago Advertising Club; Francis 
McGovern, former governor of Wis 
and John Jones, commander of 
the American Legion of Wisconsin. 


consin 


HOLD-UP SUSPECT ARRESTED 

Frank Wallace, alias Frank Gustin, was 
arrested July 25 at the Pemberton Square 
courthouse, Boston, Mass., in connection 
with the $40,000 payroll robbery at the 
Detroit News, June 6. 


Philadelphia... 1524 Chestnut St. 
Los Angeles.... - 117 W. 9th St. 
Seattle H. R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg—- 
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RETAIL BUTCHERS MAY CAMPAIGN 
TO SELL MEAT’S MERIT TO NATION 





Advertising of Local Meat Dealers in Spokane Newspapers is 
Example Before Next Week’s Con- 
vention at Philadelphia 





A “Truth About Meat” advertising 
5 campaign, conducted in the Spokane 
(Wash.) newspapers for a year by the 
Spokane Retail Meat Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, has been so successful that a plan 
for a $5,000,000 three-year newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign will be presented to 
the National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers at their annual convention in 
Philadelphia, August 8. C. E. Baten, 
educational director of the Spokane or- 
ganization, who worked out the local 
campaign is conferring this week with 
John A. Kotal of Chicago, secretary 01 
the national organization, relative to the 
final plans for the proposed national 
campaign. . 

In discussing the success ol the 
Spokane campaign with a representative 
of Epiror & Pusiisner, Mr. Baten 
called attention to the demoralized con 
dition of meat advertising at the time 
the association decided to put on a news 
paper campaign, deciding to take 120 
inches of display space a month, distrib 
uted in the three dailies of Spokane 

“We found a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion so far as advertising meat was con- 
cerned.” Mr. Baten said. “Price was the 
main thing advertised. This just took 
business from one market to another and 
did nothing to offset the tendency to 
wards use of meat substitutes. Of course 
there was some brand advertising and 
some appeal to the appetite, but these 
were mainly in the national ads. ; 

“What was needed was a campaign 
to increase meat consumption. In or 
der to make our campaign effective we 
decided to base all our advertisements on 
facts. The campaign slogan adopted was 
‘Eat Meat With Leafy Vegetables,’ tying 
in well with our plan to urge a balanced 
rather than a ‘faddist’ diet and with our 
trade slogan of ‘Truth About Meats.’ 

“Investigations made brought valuable 
information from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and other official 
bodies as well as from physicians. With 
this mass of information we set out to 
combat propaganda against meat which 
had full sway in Spokane while the mar- 
ket men took for granted people just 
bought meat and saw their business 
drop off. Newspapers were selected as 
the medium as these give the best means 
of establishing quick, close contacts with 
the public.” 

The results of the Spokane campaign 
are considered very satisfactory by mem- 
bers of the association. Patrons com- 
ing into stores, comment on the cam- 
paign in social groups, and an increased 
demand for meat has been noticed to 
such an extent that should the national 
campaign be not adopted the Spokane 
organization will continue its local cam- 
paign. 


The proposal to be presented at Phila- 
delphia will be for a three-year campaign 
with $5,000,000 to be spent in that time. 
It will be financed by assessments from 
local organizations, copy being prepared 
and the campaign outlined by the national 
organization's offices in Chicago. 

During the past several months, as the 
result of publicity of the Spokane cam- 
paign given in butcher trade journals lo- 
cal organizations in other cities have used 
copy similar to that developed in the 
Spokane campaign. 


MICHIGAN BLDG. LOAN 
ADS SUCCESSFUL 


Six Months’ Effort Adds $401,000 to 
Assets of Association—Another 
Group Plans Advertising in 
Daily Newspapers 


Newspapers offer the best possible 
medium for advertising the building and 
loan idea, according to officials of the 
Detroit and Northern Michigan Building 
& Loan Association, which launched an 
advertising program Jan. 1, 1928, and 
showed a gain of $401,150.52 in total 
assets and a combined gain in installment 
and prepaid stocks of $436,597.87 during 
the succeeding six months. 

The organization has followed a care- 
fully prepared schedule of advertising, 
and has used a distinctive type of adver- 
tisement, quick to catch the eye of the 
reader and forceful in content. Its ad- 
vertising program is to be continued. 

As a result of the success of the asso- 
ciation program the Michigan Building 
& Loan League, which includes prac- 
tically all of the local building and loan 
associations in the state not affliated with 
the Detroit & Northern Michigan Asso- 
ciation, is considering a similar advertis- 
ing plan. 

The Muskegon Building and Loan As- 
sociation has used a regular schedule of 
advertising since its organization in 1923 
with the result that the association has 
made greater gains on a percentage basis 
than any other in the League. Recent 
annual reports of the League for the last 
fiscal year show that while the average 
gain in assets was but 13 per cent the 
Muskegon association gained 40 per cent. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ DIRECTORY 


The Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch 
is printing a directory of correspondents 
in the territory that the paper serves. 
The name, address, and telephone num- 
bers are included in the directory, which 
is noted as something new for New York 
state dailies. 








“The Largest Business of Its Kind in America” 


Hotaling’s News Agency 


(Est. 1905) 


Has inaugurated a Direct-To-The-Customer delivery service to 
guests of the principal New York hotels. Our slogan and trad- 
ing title (better suited to telephone usage than Hotaling’s News 
Agency) for this branch of our business will be: 


When You LAND in New York 
Order Your “Home Paper” Delivered to Your Hotel 


PHONE LONGACRE 4649—WE’LL DO THE REST 


Lone Acre Newsparer Detivery 
Out-of-Town Newspapers Exclusively 
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HOLDS STAFF PICNIC 


_ More than 400 members of the Bloom- 
ington (Ill.) Daily Pantagraph’s “fam- 
ily” attended the annual picnic last Tues- 
day at Mackinaw Dells. The staff num- 
bers 128 in the plant, 85 carrier boys and 
120 Central Illinois correspondents, all of 
whom were invited. Games and contests 
in the afternoon, a huge picnic dinner 
and dancing in the evening was the order 
of the day. Motion pictures of the events 
and of informal groups were taken and 
will be shown at the mid-winter Panto- 
graph party in January. 


GIVES LAND TO CITY 


To allow the city to carry out a big 
improvement project and _ incidentally 
settle a long-standing civic controversy, 
Willis Sharpe Kilmer, publisher of the 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Press, has deeded 
over a large tract of land as a municipal 
gilt. 


REJOINS MONITOR 


William T. Miller, who resigned as 
radio advertising representative of the 
Christian Science Monitor a year ago to 
become sales manager for the Browning- 
Drake Corporation, radio manufacturers, 
has returned to the Monitor, and will be 
in charge of the solicitation of radio and 
sporting goods advertising, 


August 4, 


1928 


CONDUCTS NEWS COURSE 

C. J. McIntosh, professor of industria} 
editing at Oregon Agricultural college, 
has instituted a mail course in newspaper 
correspondence for country editors and 
their contributing staffs. More than 100 
country correspondents, many of them 
farmers’ wives, have enrolled, it was an- 
nounced. 


ELECTED TO. A. N. P. A. 


The Baltimore News was this week 
elected to membership in the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, ac- 
cording to an announcement by L. B. 
Palmer, general manager of the associa- 
tion. 


MOVES CHICAGO OFFICE 
The Chicago office of the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association was moved, Aug 


1 to 75 East Wacker Drive. The 
former address was 59 East Madison 
Street. 


NEW ROLLER PLANT TO OPEN 


The new plant of the Rapid Roller 
company at 26th and Federal streets, 
Chicago, costing $300,000, will be ready 
for occupancy September 1, 1928. It is 
designed to be the largest printers’ roller 
manufacturing plant in the middle west 
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Very Few Newspapers 
Cover So Thoroughly 


A western newspaper publisher said “it would be an ideal 
condition to have only one newspaper in a city and have it reach 
Such a condition would save advertisers time, 


_ Some smaller cities, having only one newspaper, afford such 
ideal conditions but they do not pertain generally in competitive 


Yet, in a very few of the larger, competitive fields a dominant 
paper has so nearly complete coverage that, for all practical pur- 


Worcester, Massachusetts, 


is one of those. Not a dozen newspapers in the country, in com- 
petitive fields, so completely cover and dominate or have so great 
an influence with the entire population. 


Worcester has a population of 
rhe suburban territory has a population of 
City and Suburban population 

(Suburban territory is an 18-mile radius. ) 


Based on the last census ratio these 410,989 people form 
Every week day they buy 90,742 copies of 


Telegram-Gazette net paid circulation 


The Telegram-Gazette covers 93.5% of the city population 
The Telegram-Gazette covers 73.8% of the suburban population. 


That leaves uncovered only 6.5% of the city and 26.2% of the 
Very, very few newspapers in competitive fields cover so thor- 


Savings deposits in Worcester savings institutions average 
more than three times the average of the 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 
Detroit 


204,560 
206,429 


Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Why does your newspaper 
use dark type for headings over 
light type for the news items 


The answer is to get contrast of tone—variety — 
interest. 

If the headings in your newspaper were in the same 
type as the news items, your newspaper would have but 
small eye value. If all the news items were set in a dark 
type, similar to the headings, reader interest would be 
greatly lessened. 

Contrasting variety—the relief of light against dark 
— is interesting. 

Contrast in the tone of each letter in a printed word 
is just as important as contrast—variety—in the make- 
up of a newspaper page. 

Legibility is largely dependent upon a varitoned let- 
ter, and variety of tone is a principal element in Inter- 
type IDEAL News Face. It has sufficient variety—a 
pleasant variety. 

Varied color is interesting. 

Complete blackness is flat and lifeless. 


FOR GREATER READER INTEREST 


For greater reader interest in your paper get all the 
facts about Intertype IDEAL News Face, with long 


How to Select lasting, easy running wide tooth matrices. 
Type Faces 

is a booklet of 32 pages 
which is worth your while. 
Even though you’ve hand- 
led type for years you'll 
find some things in this 
booklet that you never 
thought of before. 


Intertype Features 


Here's a booklet that -will 
round out your fund of 
knowledge about line cast- 
ing machines. It’s well to 
have all the information 
handy. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


1440 Broadway, New York 


Chicago 130 North Franklin St.; New Orleans 816 Howard Ave.; 
San Francisco 152 Fremont St.; Los Angeles 1220 South Maple 
Ave.; Boston 80 Federal St.; London and Berlin 
Distributors throughout the world 
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Set on the Intertype in Ideal News. Century Bold Display. Intertype Modern Borders. 
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DAILIES GIVEN LARGE SHARE OF SOAP 
ASSOCIATION’S $450,000 BUDGET 





$243,000 Being Spent in Sunday Newspapers in Co-operative 
Drive—Sidney M. Colgate is Group’s President— 
Members Assessed 





By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


$450,000 advertising campaign to in- 

crease national cleanliness, spon- 
sored by the Association of American 
Soap and Glycerine Producers, Inc., is 
using $250,000 wort hof newspaper space 
in Sunday editions to carry its message. 
The campaign is dramatizing the impor- 
tance of soap and water in life. 

What no single soap manufacturer 
could hope to put across as an individual 
advertiser, the Association, the member- 
ship of which comprises 80 per cent of the 
makers of soap and glycerine produced. in 
the United States, is accomplishing in a 
broad, long-run way. The aim of the as- 
sociation is expressed as follows: 

“This corporation is organized for the 
urpose of collecting and circulating in- 
leameaion valuable and useful to the pub- 
lic throughout the United States with 
reference to the use of soap and kindred 
products and for the purpose of investi- 
gating the nature and uses of glycerine 
and kindred substances and disseminating 
information with reference thereto.” 

Meinbership in the association is $25 
per year. Investment by members in the 
advertising campaign is voluntary, and 
subscription contracts for the purpose 
are based upon volume of soap produced 
so that each company pays its fair share. 

“Newspapers have been given a promi- 
nent place in our program because news- 
paper advertising is ‘action advertising’,” 
stated Nelson N. Marshman, assistant 
manager of the Association. “The time 
between the publication of copy in news- 
papers and action resulting from it is 
short, as witness the dependence of de- 
partment stores on this form of publicity 
for daily sales. 

“Tt has seemed to the association that 
there is an aliveness to newspapers, a 
hook-up with local events and activities 
par excellence, which makes newspaper 
advertising highly desirable as a medium 
for our story. We are seeking to reach, 
not the high-brows, but the great general 
public, who read the daily and Sunday 
press. The latter, because of its features 
and wide circulation, seemed especially 
adapted.to our purposes. 

“A total of 14,270,782 readers at a time 
are being reached through 784 insertions 
in Sunday newspaper supplements. The 
grand total circulation is 199,790,948 at a 
cost of $243,246.19. In addition, we are 
utilizing space in general, true story, mo- 
tion picture group and women’s publica- 
tions with an aggregate circulation of 
64,850,230 at a cost of $194,225, educa- 
tional publications circulating among a 
total of 3,151,148 at a cost of $8,767.22 
and industrial publications totaling 345,- 
732 readers at a cost of $4,211.40. The 
grand total of advertisements among all 
four groups is 268,138,058 at a cost of 
$450,449.81 or about one-tenth of a cent 
per reader. 


“The newspaper campaign, which 
opened in February and _ continues 
throughout this year and next, consists 


of space 33 inches (11 by 3 columns) or 
48 inches (12 by four columns) in con- 
tinuous cycles. The following newspapers 
are being used: 

“Atlanta American, Baltimore Ameri- 
can, Boston Advertiser, Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, Detroit Times, Los An- 
geles Examiner, Milwaukee Sentinel and 


Telegram, New York American, Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph, Rochester Ameri- 


can, San Antomo Light, San Francisco 
Examiner, Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
Syracuse American and Washington Her- 
ald, (The American Weekly Group) ; 
Buffalo News, Cincinnati Times-Star, 
Boston Post, Chicago Tribune, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Denver Post, Detroit News, 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram and Record, 
Jacksonville Times-Union, Little Rock 
(Ark.) Gazette, Minneapolis Journal, 
New Orleans Item-Tribune, New York 
News, Omaha World-Herald, Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, Pittsburgh Press, Portland 
Oregonian, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, St. 
Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press, Seattle 
Times, Tulsa World, Allentown Call, 
Canton (O.) News, Dayton News, Des 
Moines Register, Erie Dispatch-Herald, 
Houston Chromicle (rotogravure — sec- 
tion), Indianapolis Star, Kansas City 
Star (roto), Louisville Cowrier-Journal 
(roto), Milwaukee Journal, Minneapolis 
Tribune, New Orleans States, Philadel- 
thia Public Ledger, Springfheld (O.) 
News, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Shreve- 
port (La.) Times, Wichita Eagle. 

“Most people are interested in get- 
ting ahead in their work, and in providing 
a good home and good opportunities for 
their children. Men and women, young 
and old, want to be popular and attractive 
to other people, and to be successful in 
home, business and social relations. These 
fundamental longings have been taken 
into consideration in the Association's ad- 
vertiscments. 

“Our advertising shows that cleanli- 
ness assists in fulfilling these ambitions. 
One’s appearance has much to do with 
the kind of impression he makes in busi- 
ness. Cleanliness has a definite place in 
the attainment of good looks and attrac- 
tiveness. It is vital to a comfortable 
home and to the well-being of the family. 
These are the themes of the Association’s 
advertisements. 

“A year ago Cleanliness Institute was 
formed. It already has taken its place 
among social service, health and educa- 
tional groups. In the past year, six de- 
partments of Cleanliness Institute have 
been organized: executive, health, school 
research library, public information and 
advertising. The results of the first 12 
months have been most encouraging.” 
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“Which girl would you marry?” is the 
headline of one striking advertisement 
which contrasts a disordered bathroom 
with a neat and clean one. 

The advertisement says: 

“In their companionship with women, 
men are constantly comparing. forever 
judging. .. Weighing. .. W hen they face 
a final decision as to their mate, along with 
the beauty they love, deeper questions 
come—of character, habits of cleanliness. 
For all these things are part of the an- 
swer to ‘What kind of a wife will she 
make?’ Carelessness and lack of clean- 
liness have cost womanhood more happi- 
ness than they will ever guess. And 
there’s a lesson here for mankind, too.” 

Another advertisement in the series is 
illustrated by a picture of tramps, who 
are described as “The only successful 
men who hate soap and water.” 

The value of co-operation between the 
wife and husband so that the latter may 
appear at his best in business is made the 
subject of an advertisement, “Teamwork 
pays!” 

How lack of cleanliness tends to breed 
“gangs and toughness,” because home is 
without allure, is told in an advertise- 
ment, “One dirty corner breeds another.” 

The age of self-consciousness due to 
unclean hands, the importance of clean 
hands for the “boss,” and the question, 
“What do the neighbors think of her 
children ?”, supply material for other ad- 
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1928 






































vertisements, which are attracting atten. 
tion. The copy is prepared by Newel 
Emmett Company of New York. 

Sidney M. Colgate, president of Co} 
gate & Co. (recently merged with Palm 
olive-Peet) is president of the Associa 
tion; R. R. Deupree, general manager of 
the Procter & Gamble Company, is vig 
president; J. S. Goldbaum of Fels & Co 
is secretary and treasurer. The board o 
directors is made up of leaders of the 
industry. The manager of the Associa- 
tion is Roscoe C. Edlund, previously as. 
sistant to the President of Cornell Uni- 
versity and later assistant to the director 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Through the many-sided activities of 
the Association of American Soap and 
Glycerine Producers, Inc., and especially 
through its widespread Sunday supple- 
ment contact with the public, it looks as 
though even the small boy who is averse 
to washing behind his ears is to become 
“soap and water conscious.” 


= = 





AGATE JOINS A. N. A. 


C. C. Agate, for the past two years 
managing director Window Display Ad- 
vertising Association, has become a 
member of the staff of the Association 
of National Advertisers.’ He will organ. 
ize a department for carrying on research 
and collecting data on window displays, 
other forms of point-of-sale advertising 
and other dealer relations. 
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The steel mills of the Youngstown 
District are busier than ever ) 


Advertisers may cover this rich field best 
through the 


Poungsioion Vindicator 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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Model 25 


Continuous composition from 
two main magazines . 


Model 26 


Continuous composition from 
two main magazines and two 
auxiliary magazines 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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| CALIF ORNIA PUBLISHERS VISIT MOUNT LOWE 











Members of the California Newspaper 


Lowe on the recent summer outing of the Association. 
of the publishers and their guests at the summit. 
Clem Randau, sales manager of ay) Press Associations; 


of him is Reuel Moore of the U. 


newspaper representative of San cede stands — of Moore. 
others, reading from the es" back are Mrs. 
Dingley, of the Watts Review; 


Paula, Mrs. Clem Randau, H. M 
of the Santa Paula Chronicle; Harry 
Company; Mrs. 


John B. Long, of Los Angeles; William Westland, 


Publishers’ Association ascended Mount 
The photo shows some 
Looking through the pipe is 


in front 
Mogensen 
The 
Leo A. Smith, of Santa 
Leo A. Smith, 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
of the 


directly 


Los Angeles bureau. M. C. 


V. Tait, 


Van Nuys News, and J. J. Krouser, of the Oxnard Courier. 


CRAFT SPECULATES ON 
VALUE OF COLUMNISTS 


Broun Case Spotlights Interest in Cir- 
culation Building Powers of Feature 
Writers—Claim “It Seems to Me” 
Worth 18,000 Readers 


Speculation regarding the circulation 
value of columnists and special writers 
to a newspaper is always a favorite topic 
among members of the craft, and the 
transfer some time ago of Heywood 
3roun from the New York World to 
the New York Evening Telegram has 
given the speculators a number of claims 


and facts to chew upon. 
Not long after he joined its staff it 
was stated at the Telegram that Mr. 


Broun could be credited with a consider- 
able increase in circulation. Unofficial 
claims varied as to the number of read- 
ers Mr. Broun’s “It Seems to Me” at- 
tracted to the New York member of the 
Scripps-Howard group. Estimates 
ranged from 8,000 to 20,000 and 18,000 
was given the immediate jump. 

While the Telegram figures are not 
given definite, it has been declared 
with authority that Mr. Broun brought 
7,000 new readers to The Nation when 
he started writing for that magazine 
while on “strike” from the World be- 
cause of a difference with his editors 
over the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 

On the other hand. the New York 
World stated this week through W. P. 
Beazell, assistant managing editor that 
it is impossible to trace the loss of a 


as 


single subscriber to the precipitate de- 
parture of Mr. Broun, dismissed by 
Ralph Pulitzer without notice for an 


article published in The Nation which 
the World’s editor considered demon- 
strated the writer’s disloyalty to the 
paper that was paying him $25,000 a year 
for his services. 

“I have gone into the matter 
thorouchly and I would frankly tell you 
if we had -lost subscribers when we lost 


the services of Mr. Broun,” Mr. Beazell 
said. “I could not see that we did. 

“We received only 50 letters at the 
time Mr. Broun left us. That is an ex- 
tremely small number. There had been 
times when one single column pulled 
many times more than that.” 

It is evident that Mr. Broun’s retire- 
ment from the World passed unnoticed 
by a considerable section of his own 
public. On a shelf in the Sunday depart- 
ment of the World a growing pile of 
letters addressed to “Heywood Broun, 
New York World” attests to the fact 
that a number of people are as yet un- 
aware that their “favorite columnist” has 
moved to a new newspaper home. A 
casual glance at the letters showed that 
while some are circtlars others have all 
the earmarks of “fan” mail. 

Editors hold differing views as to the 
value of special writers, an informal 
canvass revealed. One would go out of 
his way to help a writer build up a 
following, while another held the cyni- 
cal view that the public is fickle and is 
rarely ever concerned over who enter- 
tains it as long as it is entertained. 


SIMMS MUSEUM DIRECTOR 


Stephen C. Simms, who from 1884 to 
1890 worked in various positions from 
reporter to assistant managing editor on 
Washington, D. C. papers and as Wash- 
ington correspondent for papers in other 
cities, has been elected director of Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago, by 
the institution’s board of trustees, to suc- 
ceed the late David C. Davies. Mr. 
Simms gave up his newspaper career in 
1890 to pursue a career in the natural 
sciences. 


LAURENTIDE STOCK SOLD 


Holdings in the Laurentide Power 
Company, Ltd., have been sold by the 
Laurentide Company to the Shawinigan 
Water & Power Compatiy at $150 cash 
and one share of Shawinigan stock for 
each Share of Laurentide Power stock. 
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CENSURES NEWSPAPERS 
FOR CRIME NEWS 


O. S. Spillman, Nebraska Attorney 
General, Says Press Has Much to 
Answer for Because of Its Treat- 
ment of Crime Stories 


An arraignment of the city newspaper 
for its treatment of crime news was made 
by O. S. Spillman of Lincoln, attorney 
general of Nebraska, in an address before 


the National Association of Attorneys 
General at Seattle July 24. 

“There are some newspapers and a 
substantial part of the municipal press,” 
he said, “which have much to answer 
for because of the methods in securing 
crime news as well as the manner of 


writing and publishing crime stories. 

“A beer-runner, a smuggler, a thief, a 
despoiler of womanhood, commits a cold- 
blooded murder upon one of his kind. 
The news story is written in free and easy 
style of comment and description and 
arouses thousands of people—one to fur- 
nish a silver coffin and a great display 
of flowers for the deceased criminal and 
another to supply unlimited funds in the 
defense of the surviving criminal. 

“The same is true of the sex appeal 
used in some metropolitan newspapers in 
reports of crimes affecting women. Most 
prosecutors recognize the difficulty, not 


to say the impossibility of convicting a 
woman before a jury, no matter how foul 
the crime she may have committed, and 


especially this is true if besides the ele- 
ment of sex the prosecution has to con- 
tend with comeliness or physical attrac- 
tions about which there frequently 
built the set or stage background for the 
defense. 
“The same 
violations, where large 
American press appear studious!y to 
avoid any reference to violations of the 
anti-trust law that might give umbrage 
or offense to the great interests that buy 
advertisements with such a lavish hand, 


is 


anti-trust law 


sections of the 


is true of 


August 


4, 1928 


yet these things are crimes under oy 
laws and should be treated and reported 
in the same way as any other crime.” 

In the opinion of the attorney genera 
it is equally wrong for a newspaper t 
publish a false news story or suppress q 
true one. 

Following his address before the at. 
torneys general, Mr. Spillman was elected 
president of the organization. 


PERSONALITY IN PRINT 


Editor of Wisconsin Weekly Seek; 
“Personal Touch” in Business 


While academic discussions rave con- 
cerning the passing of personal jour. 
nalism, there is an editor of a Wisconsin 
weekly who refuses to be standardized, 
and who ‘believes that the “personal 
touch” must be preserved above all other 
things in the publishing and editing of 
newspapers. 

Halbert L. Hoard, editor of the Fort 
Atkinson (Wis.) Jefferson County Union 
goes so far as to print a half tone of 
himself on his stationery with the cap- 
tion: “A letter doesn’t amount to much 
if you can’t envision the writer.” 

On the editorial page of his paper he 
prints the note: “Because we think 
nameless writing lacks one essential 
quality, the ‘personal touch’ and, there- 
fore, is neither as interesting nor as fair 
to the reader as to let him know who 
did it, we wish to state that all matter 
in our editorial department unless other- 
wise indicated by special initials, or in 
some other manner, is prepared by H. L 
Hoard, and he is responsible therefor.’ 


COUNCILMEN SUE DAILY 


Damage suits have been filed by three 


members of the Hopewell, Va., City 
Council against the Hopewell News 
which entered the daily field about tw 
months ago. The suits are the result 
of a communication published in_ the 
“Public Forum” columns of that news- 
paper. 
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irginia House, Formerly Warwick Priory, Transported from England and Rebuilt. 


THEY ARE BUILDING 
THESE BUILDINGS THIS 
YEAR BECAUSE THERE IS 
MONEY IN RICHMOND, 
VIRGINIA 


where the News Leader dominates and sells more than one daily 
paper for every family unit in the city circulation area. 
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Industrial Wealth Is Bringing 
Civic Improvements to 
Richmond, Virginia 
v 


In the train of the industrial develop- Elizabeth’s time near Manchester in 
ment of Richmond, there are being England. 
shown evidences of wealth that eclipse 
the records in the long history of the Yet to be started in the current year 
city. Finer buildings are being erected are a huge office building, a $2,000,000 
to meet the needs of prosperous citi- post office addition, a $500,000 city 
zens, and 1928 finds more large build- library, nearly $500,000 worth of ad- 
ing projects under way in Richmond ditions to two Richmond department 
than in any year of the past. stores, an arcade that will pass the half- 
million mark and a memorial chapel for 
Pictured on the opposite page are the University of Richmond. 
nine of the major projects. There are 
under construction others as large as Industrial development, of which 
these and more shortly to begin. these projects are the fruits, is at its 
; height in Richmond. A $100,000,000 
Because of money to spend there are atmospheric nitrogen plant is in the 
two new motion picture houses, a great building just eighteen miles below the 
parking garage and deluxe apartment city, and its first unit starts producing 
houses. The most costly church in the in October. A $10,000,000 rayon plant 
city is nearing completion. Crippled is now under construction just across 
children have a new hospital, student the city line. A $1,000,000 addition is 
nurses at the Medical College of Vir- about to be started for the shops of the 
ginia are to have a new dormitory. In Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 
a year’s time visitors will be received in 
a $2,000,000 hotel. These projects stand for wealth, and 
their building is giving more wealth to 
A wealthy native son purchased old those who buy. One newspaper is the 
Warwick Priory in England, tore it entrance to this purse, The News 
down, had it transported to Richmond Leader, with a circulation in the metro- 
and here has rebuilt it. Another did politan city area of more than one paper 
likewise for Agecroft Hall, built in daily for every family. 
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ED I 


SPREAD OF 3-CENT PRICE 


HE latest recruits to the idea that the American 

public is willing to pay fairly for newspaper 

service are the evening newspapers of Mil- 
waukee, both Wisconsin News and the Journal this 
week having announced an increased copy price from 
2 to 3 cents. Both newspapers went to their readers 
with clear and convincing statements of the economic 
causes. The Journal, in an editorial, stated that the 
annual cost of making that paper had increased in 
ten years from $2,000,000 to approximately $5,500,- 
000 and that its revenue from circulation had dwin- 
died to a point where it did not cover the cost of 
newsprint. A newspaper at 3 cents, or even 5 cents, 
is the cheapest necessary commodity. The editorial 
also pointed out that newspapers in New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Pittsburgh and Cleveland had adopted 
the three-cent price. The statement in the News 
told of the increased mechanical and news costs and 
both papers explained that the increased price would 
enable the managements to increase the earnings of 
newsboys and home carriers. 

People are as a rule fair-minded about such mat- 
ters and we dare say that none of the newspapers 
that have increased their price have suffered a cir- 
culation setback, when the money’s worth has been 
given in service. Revenue from circulation is a 
thousand times better for the paper and the town 
than revenue from high-powered selling of advertis- 
ing expedients and the reform is easily obtained when 
the publishers of a city drop local rivalries long 
enough to perceive that the dog in the manger never 
gets fat on hay or corn. 





Looks ltke tough-sledding ahead for press 
agents that yearn to circulate their offerings 
over news service wires. 





SELLING NEWS RIGHTS 


HE Dutch promoters of the Olympic Games are 

evidently possessed of the popular European 

notion that the American is a bird of fine plum- 
age to be plucked at will, but they ran up against 
a stout snag when they sought to compel American 
news and picture agencies to pay heavily for the 
right to tell the story of the 1928 games through the 
lens of the news camera. For years these promoters 
have attempted to make the picture-making phase of 
reporting the games a profitable concession. This 
year they proposed to sell the American “rights” for 
$40,000, but the agencies, weary of such exploitation 
in the work of reporting general news events, balked. 
Then the rights were sold to a London agency, at a 
very low comparable figure, and the “exclusive Ameri- 
can rights” were sublet to one American agency, 
which proceeded to “broker” them among other agen- 
cies. It was a squeeze play, but at last accounts the 
larger associations were “standing pat,” and the indi- 
cations are that they will simply ignore Olympic 
pictures. 

This is unpleasant and wholly out of line with 
ordinary practice, but evidently the time has come 
to serve notice on those who would exploit the Ameri- 
can press that there is no more reason for letting out 
a concession for exclusive picture making than for 
word coverage. The Olympic games provide an in- 
teresting sporting event, but they have been encour- 
aged mainly on the theory that they provide an excel- 
lent medium for international contact and consequent 
good-will. However, if they are merely a business, 
a profitable commercial enterprise, our press has 
erred in giving them so much news space. In 6ur 
opinion American newspapers can better do without 
pictures of the games than establish the dangerous 
precedent of paying exorbitant bills to satisfy a clique 
of promoters engaged in selling the right to cover an 
event which the public believes is open and above- 
board. 


Pin these statistics in the old cap: Milline rate 
for 21 general magazines is $7.30, for 11 
women’s magazines is $5.75, for & weeklies is 
$5.15; milline rate for 401 morning newspapers 
ts $2.56, for 1,531 evening papers is $3.40, and 
for 516 Swnday papers is $2.29. Who says that 

_keneral newspaper advertising is “ex pensive’? 
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A wise man will hear, and will increase 
learning; and a man of understanding shall 
attain unto wise counsels: 

To understand a proverb, and the interpre- 
tation; the words of the wise, and their dark 
sayings.—Proverbs, I; 5, 6 














LEGAL ADVERTISING 

N a paper addressed to the Pennsylvania News- 

paper Publishers’ Association George J. Campbell, 

publisher of the Pittsburgh Legal Journal, has 
interestingly digested the complex question of legal 
advertising, questioning the whole system without 
prejudice. How can advertisers best serve the state? 

The fact is recognized that the greatest ills from 
which the American democracy suffers trace to lack 
of interest in local and national legislation and while 
ignorance of law excuses no one, the fact remains 
that the grist of state legislatures and the Congress 
is so great that nobody knows the law and “not one 
lawyer in ten” can keep pace. The newspaper is the 
natural medium through which such information can 
be disseminated to the people. 

Legal or official advertising as now constituted is 
both used and abused, is both valuable and an impo- 
sition on tax-payers. It is useful and desirable when 
the service it yields to the public warrants the ex- 
penditure of public money for the space. It is an 
imposition when merely a contrivance to give “pap” 
to favored publishers. To decide what legal adver- 
tising serves, what does not serve and what adver- 
tising opportunities local, state and federal govern- 
ments are neglecting requires expert study. We 
commend Mr. Campbell’s paper, which is in pam- 
phlet form, to the officials of state, regional and 
national press associations as a fair and comprehen- 
sive outline of the principles involved. 

Each day in America there is a popular ref- 
erendum to decide the choice of reading ma- 
terial, and each day the newspaper is honored 
over all other forms of printed material, cir- 
culations of the dailies now being at thetr 
historic peak, 38,623,709, according to Epitor & 
PUBLISHER statistics. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY 
R inaicate to Epiror & PusLisHer this week 


indicate some important advances in the age- 

old search for a substitute for spruce for the 
manufacture of newsprint. Evidently the U. S. For- 
est Products Laboratory is hot on the trail. The 
discovery seems to be that native hardwoods are 
suitable as substitutes, but to make them available 
for use a semi-chemical process was necessary and 
our correspondent at Washington tells us that such 
process is being perfected. Simultaneously news 
comes from Madison, Wis., that experts of the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory there have actually pro- 
duced newsprint from New Zealand hardwoods sim- 
ilar to American maple. 

That “necessity is the mother of invention” is an 
axiom which does not fail. The pinch of decreasing 
spruce supply is being felt, the future is by no means 
bright and the time for relief is at hand. Hardwood 
may or may not be the solution of the old puzzle, but 
the heartening feature of the situation is that the 
Government seems to be alive to the newsprint peril. 





When the sports page ballyhoo is not operat- 
ing at full speed the prize ring business seems 
to be quite hazardous. The late championship 
contest got what it deserved as news, but dis- 
play advertising might have filled those empty 
seats. Queer that Tex Rickard, who usually 
sees things big, looks through the wrong end 

. of: the: advertising telescope. 
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OUR MATERIAL STATE 
[recent cor the luxurious state of America 


recently Congressman Guy U. Hardy, of Colo- 
rado, where at Canon City he publishes the 
Daily Record, hit upon the happy expression “The 
United States is on an automobile standard of liy- 
ing.” Other countries may be rich, but nowhere else 
is wealth distributed among the people sufficiently to 
support ownership of a car for every six persons. 
Mr. Hardy went on to describe other luxuries that 
are sO common among us that we accept them with- 
out thinking that none but the rich may have them 
in many foreign lands. He spoke of 18,523,000 tele- 
phones among 20,000,000 American families, compared 
with 12,477,000 telephones in use by all other na- 
tions. We operate 6,000,000 typewriters, whereas 
there are only 11,000,000 in use in the world. Of 
table luxuries he selected sugar, a commodity that 
must be purchased, not made in the home, and found 
that the average American consumes 110 pounds an- 
nually, whereas the average citizen in other lands 
uses but 27 pounds. America has 1,000,000 college 
students, compared with 950,000 in the rest of the 
world. We spend more money on education than all 
other nations. The Congressman did not mention, 
though he might well have done so, that an average 
of nearly two daily newspapers is produced for every 
family of six persons and that there is a Sunday 
newspaper for every family, with more than 5,000,000 
copies to spare. 





Pennsylvania publisher points out that the 
phrase “Congress shall make no law * * * 
abridging the freedom of the press,” means that 
the executive and judicial departments of gov- 
ernment are not prohibited from enforcing cen- 
sorship. That technicality has been the refuge 
of many would-be press dictators, but has not 
often succeeded in peace times. Pennsylvania's 
constitution specifies that no branch of govern- 
ment can inhibit free press. 





DOUBLE CROSS LETTERS 


“VVERY business executive sooner or later en- 
counters the double-cross letter. It is usually 
in the nature of a complaint, expressing hot 

indignation over some alleged condition in the rela- 
tionship of the writer and the recipient. The per- 
son who receives the letter wonders what it is all 
about. The complaint is purely imaginary. Investi- 
gation reveals that the motive behind the false 
charge was to give the writer an opportunity to send 
a copy of the letter to another individual to gain a 
secret object. Occasionally such letter writers later 
calmly apologize to the person addressed, expressing 
regret that it was “necessary to use you.” What a 
charming little practice this is. Sinclair Lewis has 
by no means exhausted his field of investigation. 





It seems important that the out-door adver- 
tisers are allegedly violating the Sherman law, 
but unimportant that sign-boards violate the 
country’s landscapes. 





MICAWBER METHODS 
rns ought to be done to cure the 


customary Monday morning dearth of news and 

its evil consequences. If “nothing happens” 
worthy of first-page display editors resort to press 
agent capy. On Monday we observed in two metro 
politan hewspapers display news headlines over two 
articles that were pure advertising for the yellow 
The National Lumber Manufactur- 
efs’ ‘Association press agent had plainly been busy 
over Sunday and editors who, like Micawher, were 
waiting for something to turn up, grabbed the stuff 
to fill. The other way is to have a few news enter- 
prises in pickle and put them on page one when 
spot news is not forthcoming. 

The president of the Utilities Advertising As- 
sociation naively complains that the recent agi- 
tation to control the utterances of utilities press 
agents constitutes a denial of free speech. He 
meant “free publicity,” didn’t he? 
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OL. ROBERT R. McCORMICK, 

editor and publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune, will be the principal speaker on 
the »~rogram for the fourteenth annual 
convention of the Interstate Merchants 
Council, to be held at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, August 7 to 9. 

Fred G. Bonfils, publisher of the Den- 
ver (Colo.) Post, chartered a_ special 
train, Denver to Cheyenne, Wyo., and 
return, inviting about two hundred busi- 
ness men to the Frontier Days show at 
Cheyenne. 

John W. Haigis, editor and publisher 
of the Greenfield (Mass.) Daily Re- 
corder and a former member of both the 
Massachusetts Senate and House, has 
announced his candidacy for the Repub- 
lican nomination for state treasurer. 

E. M. Antrim, assistant to Col. R. R. 
McCormick, publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune, has returned from a two weeks’ 
yacation in Colorado. 

Brig.-Gen, Victor Odlum, publisher and 
owner of the Vancouver Star, has re- 
tired from the British Columbia legisla- 
ture to devote all his time to his news 
paper interests. 

M. C. Meigs, publisher of the Chicago 
Herald & Examiner, took his first solo 


airplane flight last week from _ the 
Municipal airport in Chicago. Mr. Meigs, 
who is a great booster for aviation, 


studied flying under the direction of Capt. 
Homer Berry, former aviation editor of 
the Herald & Examiner. 

Maximilian Elser, Jr., general manager 
of Metropolitan Newspaper Service, 
sailed from Southampton, England, Aug. 
1, aboard the §.S. Olympic to return to 
this country after a visit in Europe. 

Roy D. Keehn, attorney for the Hearst 
newspapers in Chicago, is spending the 
summer on his beautiful estate in Lake 
Forest, Ill., which he purchased from 
Edson White, packer. 

J. G. Taylor Spink, publisher of the 
Sporting News and the Sporting Goods 
Dealer, St. Louis, is taking his annual 
trip to Europe, motoring through France, 
Germany and Switzerland after leaving 
Spain. Mr. Spink expects to return to 
the United States early in August. 

Wayne Peterson of the Turtle Moun- 
tain (N. D.) Star has been elected vice- 
president for North Dakota of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


AUL J. THOMSON, circulation 

manager of the New Orleans Item- 
Tribune, is motoring through the Eastern 
States on his vacation. ‘Mr. Thomson 
will join his family at Summit Point, 
W. Va., which is his old home. 

Archibald H. Matthews, a member of 
the advertising department of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Umion and Mrs. Matthews, 
former feature writer on the Union, with 
their small daughter Jeanette have re- 
turned from a two weeks’ motor trip to 
New Hampshire and Maine. 

Miss Berenice Harley has left the Den- 
ver Post advertising department and is 
now in charge of radio advertising for 
the Rocky Mountain News and Evening 
News. 

Stephen J. Palickar, of the American 
aw spaper Publishers Association’s New 

York staff. is spending his vacation in 
the Berkshires during August. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 

AMES P. BICKET, managing editor 

of the Chicago Evening American, has 
returned to his desk after a two weeks’ 
vacation in Minnesota. 

Ernest Ballard, former managing editor 
of the Eureka (Cal.) Hwmboldt Stand- 
ard, is on the staff of the George Russell 
Reed Company, rotogravure firm of San 
Francisco. 

Cliff Carroll, formerly state editor, has 
been made city editor of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Times-Union, succeeding Wil- 
son Sullivan, resigned. 

Frank L. Williams, managing editor 


Publisher and .The 


of the Lincoln Nebraska State Journal, 
who recently underwent a serious opera- 
tion, is convalescing and it is expected 
that he will be able to return to his work 
soon. His duties have been handled by 
Harry Dobbins, editorial writer for the 
evening edition. 
George A. De Witt, 
Chicago Herald & 


news editor of the 
Examiner, is on his 


vacation. 
_Edward A. Mahar, assistant city editor 
of the Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union, has 


He is spending the rest of the 

Vermont. 

Raymond R. Knotts, night editor of 
the Chicago Evening American, is tour- 
ing the west by automobile on his vaca- 
tion. 

Valdemar Bendrodt, shipping reporter 
of the Victoria (B. C.) Colonist, has re 
signed to become traffic manager of B. C. 
Airways, Ltd. Bendrodt was a flyer in 
the World War. 

G. Edward Pendray of the New 
Herald Tribune, traveling in the west, 
with Mrs. Pendray of the Delineator, 
visited the Republican-Boomerang office 
at Laramie, Wyoming, for which Mr. 
Pendray formerly conducted a column. 
They are also visiting their families in 
Wyoming. 

QO. D. Burge, 
cago Evening 
from a vacation 
Ill. 

Karl 


resigned. 
summer in 


York 


copy reader on the Chi- 
American, has returned 
spent at Bloomington, 
Bone Pauly, city editor of the 
Columbus Olio State Journal, will be 
married to Miss Alice Louise Davis of 
Columbus on August 18. 

Jack Whitman has joined the 
staff of the Oklahoma City News. 
has left the Stour 
to become publicity 
of the Sioux 


sports 


Chris Larsen, Jr., 
City (la.) Tribune 
and membership secretary 
City Chamber of Commerce. 

Carl Kesler has left the copy desk of 
The Chicago Daily News. 

Henry Retonda, veteran police reporter 
of the Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker 
Press, has joined the staff of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Times-Union as rewrite man. 
He, recently was married to Mrs. Helen 
Finnerty. 

Ted Tod, formerly of the news staff 
of the Chicago Evening American, and 
Leslie Orear, formerly of the news staff 
of the Chicago Daily News, have joined 
the reportorial staff of the Chicago Daily 
Journal, 

John Hickey, formerly of the Victoria 
(B. C.) Datly Colonist, has resigned 
from the copy desk of the Vancouver 
Star and will spend the summer pros- 
pecting for gold on the west coast of 
Vancouver Island. 

Frederick Ruther, staff photographer 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Union and 
Mrs. Ruther have returned from a 1,000- 
mile automobile trip through Vermont, 
Quebec and New Hampshire. 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 











McCREADY HUSTON, who has just 
joined the South Bend (Ind.) News- 
is the author 


Times as managing editor, 
of a novel dealing 
with politics and 
journalism which 
will be published 
by Bobbs- Merrill 
early in Septem- 
ber. The title of 
the book is “Dear 
Senator,” and the 
author refers to it 
as a parable of 
success, showing 
the process by 
which it is possi- 
ble for a young 
man to reach the 





Capitol. McCreapy Huston 
While Mr. Hus- 
ton has spent 15 of the last 16 years 


on newspapers, he has found time outside 
his various offices to write a great deal 
of fiction. He has written two books 
in addition to “Dear Senator,” and his 
short stories have appeared in Harper’s, 
Scribner’s, the Century, Pictorial Re- 
view, McCalls, the Red Book, Blue Book 
and College Humor. He has also con- 
tributed satirical sketches to Life, the 
Saturday Evening Post, the Ladies Home 
Journal, and Collier’s. He took leave of 
journalism for a year in order to write 
his last novel, but returned to become 
managing editor of the News-Times 
largely because of the opportunities of 
fered by the newspaper in its field. 

Mr. Hustcen is a native of Brownsville, 
Pa., and began newspaper work on the 
Uniontown Morning Herald in 1912. 
From there he went to the Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times and rose from cub re- 
porter to editorial writer in three years. 
In 1919 he went to the South Bend Tri- 
bune, remaining there eight vears. join- 
ing the News-Times in June, of this year. 

His latest short story appeared in the 
August number of Harpers and is en- 
titled “Tenth Sunday After Christmas.” 


Miss Harriet A. Parsons of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer staff has returned 
from a tour of Europe. 

Chicago 

room 
and 
wit- 


Edward Hafferkamp of the 
Herald and Examiner news 
motored to Colorado on his vacation, 
then drove to New York where he 
nessed the Tunney-Heeney fight. 

Ellis B. Radcliffe has joined the staff 
of the Worcester Telegragn. He has re- 
cently been with the Boston American. 

Clifford Dowling, 
Point Grey (B. C.) 
the Vancouver Star 


formerly of the 
Gasette, has joined 
as columnist. 


Leland L. Spaulding, for many years 
connected with the Worcester Telegram 
(Continued on page 32) 








you samples. 
pretty girls and no continuity. 


ought to tell you a lot. 








Tales of Real Dogs, by Albert Payson Terhune, 


is one of those features that stays right where you put it. 
knows how to tell a story so well that your readers want another next 


week. 


Let us tell you about these and other McNaught features that help 
to give quality to good newspapers. 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 


TIMES BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Vv. V. McNutt, 
President 


HOT WEATHER TIPS 


(and not so bad for cold weather, either!) 


Sketchografs, by Julian Ollendortt, * «° 


It’s the funny up-and-down movie- uke ann with lots of 


Bobo Baxter, by Rube Goldberg, 


It has continuity with a kick—and it has Gold- 
bergism, if you know what we mean. 


. going over strong. 
like to send 


is a strip by Rube 
Goldberg. That 


Of course you do! 


Terhune 








Cuartes V. McAoam, 
Vice-President 
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ADVENTURE 


True stories of men who 
go down to the sea in 
ships— 


Of hunters, 


plorers— 


pirates, ex- 


Of hunger, hatred and 


hurricane lives. 


New horizons, strange 
lands, far-off rivers, for- 
bidden places. 


Savagery, desperate en- 
counters, flashing brav- 
ery, hardy joys. 


Excursions 
On the Wings 
of Daring! 





Once a week. Full page mats, 
or setting copy with cuts in 3 
and 4 column sizes. 


Metropolitan Newspaper 


Service 
Maximilian Elser, Jr’ Earl J. Hadley 
General Manager Associate 
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The little ferty-two agate line rate maker 
card at a cest ef $16 per week, earns 
as lew a rate on a 52-time basis as any 
other schedule, namely, $168 per page; 
$95 half-page; and $55 quarter-page. 
Classified advertising rates: 75¢ per 
agate line one time; 60c per agate line 
feur times. 

Situations Wanted: 50c per agate line 
one time; 40c per agate line three times 
{count six words to the line). 

Member of the Associated Business 
Papers and subscribing to its standard 
of practice. 

Charter member of the Audit Bureau 
ef Circulations with a certified net paid 
“A.B.C.” circulation as follows: 
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Six Months Net Total Dis- 
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Dec. 31st, 1925 6,363 7,708 
Dec. 31st, 1924) 5,711 6,488 
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(Continued from page 31) 
both as staff man and copy editor, has re- 
signed because of continued illness. 

Bert Pierce, automobile editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, is on a motor 
trip, touring Long Island and the New 
England States. 

Victor F. Barnett, 
the Tulsa Tribune, 
mander of the 
can Legion at Tulsa. 

John Logan, assistant society editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, is on a 
two months’ leave of absence, vistting in 
Canada, Ogdensburg, N. Y., and Coopers- 
town, N. Y¥ 

C. O. Scott has been appointed editor 
of the Sunday magazine department ot 
the Vancouver (B. C.) Province, suc- 
ceeding Lukin Johnston, recently ap- 
pointed staff correspondent of the 
Southam newspapers in England 

Joseph Zukor, for 20 years in charge 
of the police news beat for the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, has been in a hospital in 
that city for several weeks undergoing 
medical treatment. Mr. Zukor for two 
years has been looking after legal matters 
for the paper. 

Ira Crist, telegraph editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, has returned 
from a three weeks’ vacation spent in 
Missouri and Iowa. 

Arthur Brackman, s‘aff member of the 
New York Herald Tribune, has gone to 
Cleveland, Ohio, for vacation. 

Tom Scully, 


managing editor of 
has been named com- 
Joe Carson Post Ameri- 


automotive editor of the 
New Orleans Item-Tribune, who has 
been in the hospital for several weeks, 
came back to the job August 1. 


Pat Page has resigned as state editor 


of the Des Momes (la.) Register and 
has taken a position as telegraph editor 
of the Regina (Sask.) Post. Forrest 
W. Seymour, member of the Register 
editorial staff for five years as copy 


reader, assistant city editor, and_tele- 
graph editor, succeeds him. 

Wal'er Millis, of the New York Her- 
a.d Trthune, has been assigned to cover 
the Institute of Politics at Williamstown, 


Mass. 

Talbot Hood, graduated from Millikin 
College, Decatur, “il. last year, will join 
the Geneseo (Ill.) Republic as news 
editor, August 19, succeeding Wilbur 


Poston, Millikin student, who returns to 
complete work for his degree. 

James Botal, formerly of Springfield 
and Lawrence papers, is a new member 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram copy 
desk. 


Herbert H. Taylor has joined the copy 


desk of the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram, 
Charles S. Stanton, managing editor 


Herald and Examiner, 
will leave for a month’s vacation. 
Herbert E. Wenig, winner of the 
1926 national and international oratorical 
contest, has joined the Los Angeles 
Times staff. 
William Hendrix of the Chicago Daily 


of the Chicago 


soon 


News copy desk returned to work on 
July 30 after a two weeks’ vacation spent 
an the south. 

Norman B. Deuel, formerly of Provi- 


dence, R. L., is now managing editor of 
the Chico (Cal.) Record.. It is owned 
by his father, Charles Deuel of the 
California state assembly. 

Mrs. M. Conry, former society editor 
of the Eureka (Cal.) Humboldt Stand- 
ard, has joined the editorial staff of the 
Eurcka Humboldt Times. 


Alwyn V. Larkin has joined the city 
staff of the Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
Post. 


William J, Larkin, city editor, Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Evening Post, has re- 
turned from a three-weeks’ trip to Texas. 

Sy Moyer, formerly of Alberta and 
Manitoba newspapers, has been appointed 
sporting editor of the Vancouver Star, 
succeeding Ralph Young, now on the 
copy desk. 

William Sahud of the Chicago Eve- 
ning American copy desk is acting as 
financial editor during the illness of Wal- 
ter McIntyre, who suffered a stroke of 
paralysis several weeks ago. 

H. C. Anderson, formerly of the Cal- 
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gary (Alta.) Herald, has joined the 
staff of the Vancouver (B. C.) Province. 

C. F. Morris, formerly of the Duluth 
Herald, has joined the copy desk of the 
Chicago Evening American. 

Richard Henry Little, conductor of the 
“Line O’Type or Two” column in The 
Chicago Tribune, returned with Mrs. Lit- 


tle on July 28 from a 13 weeks’ trip 
abroad. They visited England, Ireland, 
Scotland and France. Harvey Wood- 


ruff conducted the “Line” column during 
the absence of R.H.L. 
Lee W. Liberman, former Chicago 


newspaper man, is now associated with 
the newly organized Straus National 
Bank & Trust Company in Chicago. Be- 
fore entering the banking business 
Liberman was with the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner. 


Walter E. Wright, publisher of 
“Main 13-13," the Chicago police de- 
partment’s magazine, and Mrs. Wright, 


a member of the Chicago Daily News 


staff, were received by the pope last 
Saturday during their stay in Rome 
Mrs. Wright is better known as Liltiar 
Schaefer. 


William Woodford, 
and Albany 


political writer 
correspondent for the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Daily Eagle, has re- 
signed to join the New York World, 
on which paper he will continue to write 
politics. Clinton L. Mosher, aviation 
writer and County Court man for the 
Eagle, succeeds Mr. Woodford as po- 
litical editor, and Oliver R. Pilat, who 
recently resigned as school editor of 
the Eagle to join a New York publish- 
ing company, is returning to the Eagle 
to assist Mr. Mosher. 
WEDDING BELLS 

HOWE ‘(LL C. BATTY, of the editorial 

staff of the Binghamton (N. Y.) 
Press, to Miss Beatrice T. Gilmarton of 
Binghamton, at Towanda, Pa. 

Harold F. Pond, of the Lowell ( Mass.) 
Courier-Citizen, to Miss Irene E. Cole, 
Chelsea, Mass., at Chelsea, July 15. 

Miss Louise Patricia Moyer, society 
editor of the Rockford (Ill.) Morning 
Star, to Lewis R. Hickox, Milwaukee. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 
EON SIMPA, formerly 


Press telegraph operator with the 
Lincoln Daily Star and the Lincoln 
Nebraska State Journal, has been trans- 
ferred to the Sioux City (la.) Tribune. 

F. O. Bailey, formerly of the St. Louis 
bureau, has been put in charge of a new 
bureau opened by the United Press at 
Memphis, Tenn. Stanley Erskine, form- 
erly of the Austin Statesman, has joimed 
the New York office of United Press. 
Al Tederstrom of the Cleveland bureau 
has been manager of the U. P. Columbus 
bureau, succeeding H. R. Maitland, re- 
signed. 





Associated 


Robin Coons, Associated Press corre- 
spondent at Baton Rouge, La., has been 
transferred to the A. P. Feature Service 
staff in New York. W. F. Brooks, 
formerly a feature editor in Washing- 
ton and Kansas City has been made a 
feature editor in the New York office. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 
ARTHUR TOWNER, formerly of 


3ath, N. Y., where Mr. Towner 
published the Advance. has purchased 
and is now publishing the Northwestern 
Georgian and Cornelia News and Enter- 


prise at Cornelia, Ga. Mrs. Towner is 
associate editor. 

F. FE. Dennis of Marion, O., has pur- 
chased the Caledonia (Q.) Enterprise 


from the estate of the late W. J. Blair. 

Arthur W. McBride, for 20 years con- 
nected with newspapers in Iowa. has 
bought a half interest in the La Habra 
(Cal.) Star, heretofore owned and pub- 
lished by A. V. Douglas. 

Frank Rospaw. former owner of the 
Yorba Linda (Cal.) Star, has bought 
from C. E. Perdue the Placentia (Cal.) 
Courier. 

T. D. Buky. who has been located in 
Palatka, Fla., has purchased the Buchanan 
(Va.) News, a weekly. 


August 4, 


1928 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


EO F. GREENE of the Boston 

Herald, newly elected president of 

the Boston Typographical Union No. 13, 

on his installation into office recently 

pve presented with a gold watch and 
cnain., 


Leo McCarthy, formerly with the 
Boston (Mass.) Post, has joined the 
stereotyping staff of the Fall River 
(Mass.) Herald-News. 

George Naas, from composing room, 
Eureka (Cal.) Humboldt Standard, to 


San Francisco Chronicle. 

David O’Connell, assistant  superin- 
tendent of the composing room of the 
Chicago Daily News, left on July 8 for 
a trip through Pennsylvania, accompa- 
nied by his wife and two sons. 

Daniel M. Driscoll of the Boston Post. 
president of the Photo Engravers Union 
No. 3 has been selected to represent the 
union at the international convention at 
Cincinnati ae 25. 


pressroom, 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


ES MOINES (IA.) SUNDAY 

REGISTER, “Towa Industries from 
the Air,” eight tabloid pages in rotogra- 
vure, July 29. 

Long Beach (Cal.) Press-Telegram, 
Pacific Southwest Exposition edition, July 
26, 70 pages. 

The Minot (N. D.) Independent, 32- 
page special edition in behalf of the Minot 
fair, 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 
HE Ambrose (N. D.) Herald is to 


have a new home with the purchase 
of an office building by R. O. Burgess, 
publisher. 

The Dickinson (N. D.) Press has been 
enlarged to an 8-column, 12-em paper. 
The Ray (N. D.) Pioneer is 
enlarged from four to eight pages. 
_ Borse (Ida.) Capital News has just 
installed a new Kelly automatic cylinder 

press in its job printing plant. 


being 





FLASHES 








We can see a 
waste-basket 


boom coming for the 
manufacturing industry. 
Columbia university is about to open a 
school for press agents.—J. R. Wolfe in 
Milwaukee Journal. 


Londoners dance to American jazz, 
drink American cocktails, and are now 
beginning to talk American. Let us hope 
they never will try to speak the language 
the way they imagine Americans do.— 
James Montague in New York Herald 
Tribune. 





A doctor advises painting the lips with 
iodine before and after kissing in order 
to kill germs. But how could a fe'low 
tell whether her iodined lips signified a 
confession or an invitation?—Florence 


(Ala.) Herald. 


A great philosopher says that the most 
utterly lost of days is that in which you 
have not laughed, and we guess we'll read 
the stern law enforcemerit planks in the 
party platforms over again now and save 
the day.—Columbus Ohio State Journal 


The Volstead Law violators who were 
caught at Robertsville, N. J., the other 
day were particularly conscientious men. 
They were actually taking the trouble to 
redistill their paint-removing compound 
before bottling it for the drinking public 
—Edward Hope in New York Herald 
Tribune. 


Several members of the Italia’s stranded 
crew, according to radio messages, are 
suffering from sore throats. Foolish fel!- 
lows. to have undertaken such a hazard- 
ous flight without the right brand of ciga- 
— !—Windsor (Ont.) Border Cities 
Star. 
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Not An Experiment «: 
A Newspaper Press Unit of Proved Worth 





Two of the New Hoe Super-Production Press 
Units, Built for The Chicago Daily News 


100 Super-Production Units Already on Order 


The following points have been proved under actual newspaper 
production conditions : 


30-40% reduction in floor space Shortest possible leads 
Unequalied openness and accessibility Increased Speed 
Distinct reduction in threading time Reduced waste 


The Press Which Encourages Speed 


R.HOE& CO Ic xtoxnon: 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS LONDON 
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By MARLEN PEW 


TRAIN on which I was riding on 

Monday of this week was thunder- 
ing along at more than 60 miles an hour 
when the engineer suddenly threw on 
the air, the passengers being jerked for- 
ward in their seats as the brakes gripped 
the wheels. Then came the crash of steel 
and glancing from the windows we saw 
the body of a man and an automobile 
tire hurtling through space. Presently 
the train stopped and backed to the grade 
crossing where fragments of a motor car 
littered the roadbed. In the tall grass, 
some fifty feet distant, we found the 
human victim in the agony of violent 
death, the body unbelievably torn and 
broken. The passengers noted that the 
grade crossing was unprotected, without 
bell, gate or other safety device, except 
a sign. It was also remarked that the 
railroad track at this crossing was ex- 
posed from every side, unobstructed by 
tree, fence, post or other object. As the 
road crossed the track at right-angles the 
locomotive must have been within the 
vision of the fated driver of the open 
car. Why did he, assuming that the act 
was not premeditated self-destruction, 
put his car directly in the path of the 
speeding train? Was he awake, both 
physically and mentally? Did he attempt 
to race the locomotive and lose? These 
questions could not be answered and the 
several hundred passengers who wit- 
nessed the accident resumed their jour- 
ney, variously discussing the grade- 
crossing evil and its amazing toll of 
human life in this age of reckless speed- 
ing. 

* * * 

HEN the accident occurred I chanced 

to be in conversation with a phy- 
sician who is attached to a great medical 
institution in New York, practising as a 
psychologist. We had an hour in which 
to debate the probable causes of the 
automobilist’s fate and we reached a con- 
clusion which may serve a good purpose 
if suggested to the readers of this column. 
We assumed that the man had not de- 
liberately run his car into the path of the 
train, though that factor must be left in 
doubt. He may or may not have been 
racing. The probability was that the man 
did not see or hear the approaching lo- 
comotive until it was full upon him. 
Whether the siren had sounded for the 
crossing we did not know, but the train 
must have made a terrific noise, due to 
its high speed. Was the man’s mind 
awake? Many normal persons drive 
motor-cars through railroad crossing 
gates, over embankments, into collison 
with other vehicles, off the road and 
into similar perilous positions through 
mental abstraction. One may be at the 
wheel, his ears and eyes open, his facul- 
ties operating, but his attention distracted, 
thoughts wandering, witless and there- 
fore as helplessly uncontrolled as though 
in a trance. My friend, the psychologist, 
said that analysis shows that “absent- 
mindedness” is a leading cause of acci- 
dents. Years ago railroad managements 
discovered that more wrecks are caused 
by employes who have quarrelsome wives 
at home than by defective rails or open 
switches, worry being the principal in- 
ducement of mental abstraction. To pre- 
vent transportation accidents psycholog 
is aS important as expert engineering. 
For instance, grade-crossing safety de- 
vices are valuable, but it is equally 
necessary that automobilists should be so 
echooled in certain methods of safe driv- 
ing that these means become habits and 
operate “automatically,” at least with- 
out special mental exertion. The object 
of such training would be to overcome 
the perils of the “wool-gathering” driver 
and to restrain the daring road-fool. 


THE experienced chauffer in the opera- 

tion of his car makes numerous mo- 
tions without conscious effort. Pressure 
on the accellerator, for instance, is largely 
gauged through unconscious effort. Shift- 
ing of gears becomes automatic. The 
driver speeds along through _ traffic 
thoughtless of the motions of his hands 
on the steering-wheel. Automobile driv- 
ing becomes a natural movement, like 
walking or like operating a typewriter 
with no thought of finding the keys. 
My friend, the psychologist, said that if 
every newspaper in the land would start 
tomorrow to school automobilists in 
simple rules calculated to govern safe 
driving and keep it up for a month he 
believed that the appalling casualties of 
the road could be cut in half this year. 
He took the tragedy we had witnessed as 
a case in point. It was fair to assume, 
from the circumstances, that the reason 
that man had driven in front of our 
train was because he was not “grade- 
crossing conscious.” No matter how 
deep his temporary abstraction, if he had 
approached the track with a sub-conscious 
emotion of peril his life would doubtless 
have been saved. To create such mental 
habit in him it is necessary to provide a 
méchanical motion. He must know, for 
instance, that to cross a railroad track 
it is necessary for him to make some mo- 
tion or do something to the mechanism 
of his car and that this is as necessary 
as to use the brake to stop or the steer- 
ing-wheel to turn. When this idea has 
penetrated to the sub-conscious mind the 
action becomes automatic. Railroad 
crossing—do something! Exactly as, 
Car coming, keep to the right! 

The something that the automobilist 
may learn to do habitually when he ap- 
proaches a railroad crossing is to change 
gears, out of high speed and into second 
or first speed. When a car is in rapid 
motion this process is not simple. It 
means that the brake must be used to 
slow the car to a point where the clutch 
will grasp the lower speeds. The im- 
pertant fact is that this requires mental 
exertion. It cannot be done while one is 
drowsing. It wakes one up. And it 
forces the mind to take cognizance of a 
reril ahead. Railroad crossing—look! 
You are in reduced speed. Your car is 
now in control. If there is danger you 
may stop. If there is need of a sudden 
burst of speed the get away in second 
speed may be more rapid and much better 
controlled and more certain than were 
the clutch in high, if the speedometer was 
registering under 20. Therefore the 
psychology of the grade-crossing evil 
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calls for instruction of all drivers in the 
simple rule: YOU MUST CHANGE 
GEARS BEFORE CROSSING A 
RAILROAD TRACK! 


* * * 


F this rule were to be blazoned forth 

across the land by all the arts of 
modern publicity, according to my friend, 
it would save hundreds of lives. I make 
bold to suggest to city editors that they 
advise with local railroad or government 
authorities concerning the soundness of 
this psychology and, if found true, give 
it to print. It would be better stuff for 
an automobile page than a lot of the 
press agent dope that often litters many 
such pages. And it is but one bit of ap- 
plied reasoning, whereas the psychologi- 
cal processes of the reckless driver are 
all susceptible of analysis. Why is it, for 
instance, that the most reckless man one 
meets on the road is a young squirt with 
a girl alongside, dressed in her Sunday- 
meeting clothes? Some 7,000 persons 
were killed in the leading cities of the 
United States in automobile accidents 
last year. How many were caused by 
young men who were showing-off their 
strength and courage before young 
ladies would be an interesting calcula- 
tion. At any rate, the constantly mount- 
ing number of road fatalities in the 
United States is a world-wide scandal 
which has been thoroughly studied from 
every angle, save that of the psychology 
of the driver. 


SCHOOLS 


ILBERT GARRETSON, head of 
the School of Journalism at the 


Oklahoma City University, is writing a 
series of feature articles on his present 
tour of Europe for the Oklahoma City 
News. 

Mrs. 


on the 


N. T. Hammet, a 
Columbia (S. C.) Record, 
was instructor of journalism at the 
summer school of the University of 
South Carolina, which closed last week. 


Robert H. McNeil has resigned as in- 


reporter 
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structor in English and journalism at 
Colgate University to assume director- 
ship of publications at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. In 
addition he. will teach courses in jour- 
nalism, an addition to the Virginia col- 
lege curriculum. 

Prof. J. Stuart Hamilton of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Department of Jour- 
nalism, is working on the telegraph desk 
of the New York Times during the sum- 
mer. 

Montgomery R. Budd, director of 
publication for the Colorado School of 
Mines, Golden, Colo., has resigned to 
join the publicity department of the 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 


RAILROAD AIDS DAILY 


New York Central Train Goes Off 
Route to Deliver Fight Picture 


Through a special arrangement with 
New York Central Railroad officials, a 
crack train of that line was sent 25 miles 
off its regular route to carry pictures of 
the Tunney-Henney fight last week to the 
Albany Times-Union. Through this 
arrangement the Times-Union had an 
edition on the street with the pictures 
five hours ahead of other Albany papers. 

Arthur Brunner, city hall reporter for 
the Times-Union, made the arrangements 
with the railroad officials and carried the 
pictures from New York. Eugene Boyd, 
manager of International Newsreel photo 
service, delivered the pictures to Brunner 
in time for him to board the train. The 
train, a western express, usually crosses 
the Hudson river at the Castleton Bridge, 
12 miles below Albany, but it continued 
through to Albany the night of the fight 





GRADUATE BUYS PAPER 


Charles H. Long, graduated this year 
from the Empire State School of Print- 
ing, recently purchased the Genoa (N. Y.) 
Tribune from Mary H. Waldo. Mr. 
Long has changed the typographical dress 
of the front page. 
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‘| Reasons Why Pennsylvania 


of 
of 
, to 


; Is Your Market 


ies First—business is always good in the Keystone State. Its world famous 
this staple industries—its steel mills—coal mines—textile plants—besides 
pers. its rich farm lands, and its numerous other industries are constantly 
the busy turning out billions of dollars’ worth of products, and giving 


inner steady employment to people all the year ‘round. 


Hare Second--the people of Pennsylvania live in very modern and comfort- 
able circumstances. With earning power unusually high, these people 
. Y.) are in excellent position to buy the things that bring comfort and 


pleasure to the home. 








To reach this army of buyers, the logical mediums are the daily news- 
papers. They enter the homes of the people who do the buying, 
and the advertiser can find no quicker or more economical method 


to employ than to enlist the aid of these dailies. 
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MEMORIAL TO H. W. SCOTT 


Borglum Consults With Family of Late 
Oregonian Editor 


Gutzon Borglum, well-known sculptor, 
has been requested to go to Portland, Ore., 
by Leslie M. Scott and other members 
of the immediate family of Harvey W. 
Scott, for many years editor of the Port- 
land Oregonian, to confer on plans for 
the erection of a memorial to Mr. Scott, 
and is expected to respond at an early 
date. 

A fund of $20,000 for a memorial to 
Mr. Scott was provided in the will of 
Margaret N. Scott, who died June 24, 
1925. The form the memorial will take 

and the site upon which it will be placed 
is to be determined through conference 
with Mr. Borglum and the art commis- 
sion of the city of Portland. 

While there is as yet no contract with 
Mr. Borglum for the work, it is believed 
that he will be given the commission. 
Whether the memorial will take the form 
of an heroic bronze of Mr. Scott or 
whether it will be composed of a series 
of plaques is yet to be decided. Because 
of Mr. Scott’s long connection with the 
vital life of Portland, a downtown site is 
favored, it is understood. 

Members of the family who are under- 


taking the project are Leslie M. Scott, 
John H. Scott, Ambrose B. Scott and 
Mrs. Judith Scott Fields. 


G. ELMER REYNOLDS 


State Officials and National Parks 
Honor Stockton Editor’s Funeral 


Representatives of Gov. C. C. Young 
of California and members of the State 
Legislature were honorary pallbearers 
at the funeral of G. Elmer Reynolds, 
managing editor of the Stockic,. < Calif.) 
Record, who dropped dead at his desk 
on July 21. The members of the Record 
staff who served as pallbearers were 
Ralph O. Yardley, Albert E. Smith, J. 
E. Malloy, Richard A. Rea, L. V. 
Peterson and F. A. Eckstrom. 

Upon telegraphic instructions from 
Stephen T. Mather, Federal Park direc- 
tor in Yellowstone National Park, all 
flags in Yosemite Valley were displayed 
at half mast in respect to the editor who 
had made the national park problems 
one of his life works. 


HECTOR A McLEAN DIES 


News Editor of El Paso Times Had 
Been in Newspaper Work Since 1905 


Hector A. McLean, 45, news editor 
of the El Paso (Tex.) Times, died at his 
home in Ei Paso, Aug. 1. 

Mr. McLean was born in Evansville, 
Ind. He was graduated from Princeton 
University in 1905. He first entered 
newspaper work in Duluth and then 
worked on dailies in Minneapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and the southwest. 

From 1909 to 1921 Mr. McLean was 
connected with the Chicago Herald- 
Examiner and for a time had been with 


the New York American. He is sur- 
vived by Mrs. McLean, a son and his 
mother. 


ARRANGED CARRANZA CEREMONY 


Frank D. Sullivan, aviation writer of 
the St. Louis Times, was responsible for 
the ceremony arranged in St. Louis in 
honor of the late Emilio Carranza, 
Mexican aviator, killed recently. Due to 
Sullivan’s efforts the train bearing Car- 
ranza’s body on its way to Mexico was 
greeted by a patrol of 1,400 student 
soldiers and a fleet of circling airplanes 
and dirigibles, as it passed through St. 
Lovis. 


CRISTY ESTATE SOLD 


The estate of the late Austin P. 
Cristy of Worcester, Mass., founder and 
publisher for many years of the Tele- 
gram in that city, has been sold by his 
heirs to Thomas E. O’Connell who plans 
to develop the 60 acres into a restricted 
residential section. 


Publisher and The 


LEAVES ESTATE TO FRIENDS 


The will of the late Tom P. Morgan, 
humorist and writer who died at his 
home in Rogers, Ark., July 7, divides 
his estate, valued between $20,000 and 
$25,000, among six old friends with a 
small bequest to a cousin at Topeka, 
Kan., his only relative. After bequests 
of $1,000 each have been paid to the six 
friends the home erected by Mr. Morgan 
a few years ago and the residue of the 
estate was directed to be paid to Miss 


Vera E. Key, a long time friend who 
was Mr. Morgan’s nurse in his last ill- 
ness. 


“GREATLY EXAGGERATED” 


Frank H. Thorne, formerly a news- 
paper publisher at Kelso, Wash., has been 
having the somewhat novel experience 
of reading the comments called forth by 
his death by the various news writers 
with whom he is acquainted. However, 
he is not dead. The error came about 
through the death at Astoria, Ore., of 
another Frank Thorne, who formerly 
lived at Kelso. 


Obituary 


N RS. EURETTA A. ARNOLD, 

widow of Judge Lynn J. Arnold, 
publisher of the Albany (N. Y.) Knick- 
bocker Press for many years and mother 
of Lynn J. Arnold, Jr., now president 
of the Press Company which publishes 
the Knickerbocker Press and Albany 
Evening News, died July 28 in Albany. 
She is survived by three children, Lynn 
J. Arnold, Jr.; Robert R. Arnold, politi- 


cal writer; and Mrs. Ellsworth Chat- 
terly, wife of the assistant advertising 
director of the newspapers. 

CuHaArtes ArTHUR GALPIN, managing 
director of the Ceylon Times, died’ in 
Ceylon, July 12. Mr. Galpin was one 


of the first to introduce boxing and other 
sports into Ceylon and he was an over- 
member of the 


seas National Sporting 
Club. 
James AustTIn Fynes, former night 


editor of the Buston (Mass.) Herald and 


later dramatic editor of the New York 
Sun, managing editor of the New York 
Clipper and publicity director for the 
late B. F. Keith, died recently in New 
York. 

James B. Jorpan, 67, former circula 


tion manager for the St. Louis Star, died 
July 26 following a paralytic stroke. He 
is survived by his widow, Mrs. Gertrude 
Jordan. Mr. Jordan entered circulation 
work 35 years ago with the old St. Louis 
Republic and subsequently the St. Louis 
Times. He went to the Star as circula- 
tion manager in 1915 and retained his 
post until a year ago when illness forced 
him to retire. 

FRANK J. FArrett, 50, member of the 
San Francisco Examiner composing room 
force for the past ten years, died July 23 
after a short illness. 

Mrs. Littian J. Merrick, wife of the 
associate editor of the Boston (Mass.) 
Sunday Advertiser, Maj. William Rod- 
man Merrick of Stoughton, Mass., died 
in that city after a short illness. 


Georce P, ANnperson, 21, proofreader 
for the Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, was instantly killed in an ele- 


vated railroad accident last week. He 
had formerly been employed in Green- 


field, Mass. 
Mrs. Apa BENHAM Reap, 73, wife of 
Opie Read, writer and humorist, died 


suddenly July 24 at her home in Chicago. 

Dr. Wittram ELtts, formerly con- 
nected with the Boston (Mass.) Herald 
as managing editor and advertising man- 
ager, died at his summer home in Mere- 
dith, N. H.. recently. 

Siwney Me tus Carp, for 30 years a 
compositor employed by the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union, died July 29. 

Parke W. Jackson, Hampton (IIl.) 
correspondent for the Moline (Ill.) 
Dispatch and for half a century news- 
paper correspondent in Hampton, died 
July 21 in his home. He was widely 
known for his historical writings of that 
section of the state. 
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for 


Mrs. JennrE Ponp, widow of S. P. 
Pond, who was the owner of the DeGraff 
(O.) Journal, died this week. She had 
been in charge of the paper since the 
death of her husband in January. 

Wittiam H. Moran, chief pressman 
for the Batavia (N. Y.) News, died in 
a hospital in that city following two 
operations for a chronic throat ailment. 
He had been pressman for the news- 
paper for more than 30 years. 

E. A. Woop, 71, owner and editor of 
the Manchester (Okla.) Journal, died at 
his home in Manchester, July 23. He 
had been ill for several weeks from a 
paralytic attack. Mr. Wood was at one 
time editor of the Medford (Okla.) Star, 
and spent most of his life in newspaper 
work. 

Mrs. CuHarvtotre Hirscu, 83, widow 
of Leonard Hirsch, founder of the old 
Express-Westbote, German language 
daily newspaper in Columbus, O., died in 
Columbus, July 26. One son, Ralph F. 
Hirsch, is advertising director of the 
Ohio State Journal, in Columbus; an- 
other is in the advertising department of 
the Columbus Dispatch; and a third is 
city treasurer of that city. She left 15 
grandchildren and two great-grandchil- 
dren. 

Grorce L. ACKLEy, veteran circus ad- 
vance and publicity expert, died July 19 
in Boston, Mass. He had been connected 
at times with the Forepaugh circus and 
later with Barnum & Bailey. 

Orwett C. Rippie, 65, editor of the 
Ohio Mason, died suddenly July 27, in 
Columbus, O. He had been editor of the 
Ohio Mason for five years and before 
taking that position was city editor of 
the Mansfield (O.) Daily News. 

Paut J. Sanpusky, 37, employed in 
the composing room of the Utica (N. Y.) 
Daily Press, died recently from injuries 
sustained when he was hurled through 
the rear window of his automobile in a 
crash with another car. 

Mrs. Rose M. CHALMERS, wife of 
Calvin S. Chalmers, veteran New 
England newspaperman, died July 22 in 
Concord, N. H. Mr. Chalmers has 


served as managing editor of the Man- 
chester (N. H.) Mirror, Concord, 
(N. H.) Telegram, Fall River Globe, 


and Holyoke Telegram and has been on 
the staffs of Worcester and Boston 
papers. 

Wittram Crary BrowNeELL, contribu- 
tor to many magazines and newspapers on 
literary and art subjects, died at Williams- 
ton, Mass., July 22. He was on the staff 
of the Nation for two years and literary 
adviser to Charles Scribner’s Sons for 
more than 30 yearg. 

Everett E, Dunpar, 57, for the past 
21 years a member of the staff of the 
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Detroit Free Press, and for many year§ om 


editor of all financial, marine and com- 
mercial news, died July 29 in Detroit after 
an illness of one year. Previous to be 
coming connected with the Free Press he 
was on the staff of the old Detroit Tribuny 
and later with the Detroit News, whic 
absorbed The Tribune. 

WituiaM J. SmitH, for many years jp 
the composing room of the Detroit Free 
Press, died last week in Detroit. Fo, 
the past few years Mr. Smith has beep 
in the real estate business in Detroit. 

Mrs. MApELAINE Davis MyYERs, wife 
of Prof. Joseph S. Myers, director of 
the School of Journalism of the Ohio 
State University in Columbus, die 
July 24, following a long illness at her 
home in that city. 

ELLSWORTH STEVENS, formerly on the 
news staff of the Brooklyn (N. Y,) 
Standard Union, died suddenly last week 
at his summer home at West Dennis, 

Cape Cod, Mass. Mr. Stevens was 4 
native of Ohio and had ‘a long and dis. 
tinguished career in educational and 
newspaper work. 

Mrs. MApELAINE Myers, wife of 
Joseph S. Myers, former managing editor 
of the Pittsburgh Post and at present 
professor of Journalism at the Ohio 


State University, died at her home in 
Upper Arlington, Columbus, Ohio, 
July 23. 


Mitton O. Netson, 68, for some years 
an editorial writer on the Portland 


(Ore.) Telegram, died July 17 at his 
home in Portland. For 30 years Mr, 
Nelson maintained a column entitled 


“The Sharpshooter,” in the Commercial 
West of Minneapolis. 

W. L. Simpson, 41, editor of the Rolla 
(Mo.) News, died at his home recently, 

E. A. Woop, 71, a pioneer of Grant 
county, Okla., died at his home in Mam 
chester, July 23. He was former ownet 
and editor of the Medford (Okla.) Ste 






















and since 1914 edited the Manchestef 
Journal. 
Haw B. Donty, until a few years agg 





proprietor of the Simcoe Reformer and 
one of the best-known newspaper met 
in this part of the province, died shortl 
before noon today. Mr. Donly was 
former president of the Canadian Weeklf 
Newspaper Association. 
Writiam H. GALLAGHER, 68, who 
been actively associated with reportori 
work on Eureka (Cal.) newspapers fo 
30 years, died at Eureka, July 27 


Richard H. Wevill, 61, in charge of 
sales of the Walker Engraving Co., fot 
the last 30 years, died Aug. 1, in Yon! 
kers, N. Y. Mr. Wevill was also af 
Episcopal clergyman, being rector of thé 
Worthington Memorial Church, Elms 
ford, N. ¥. 
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Member Audit Bureau of Circulations Member Associated Business Papers 


Here’s Worthwhile Coverage 
of Advertisers 


When your newspaper is advertised in EDITOR & PUBLISHER you reach 


two very important classes of executive circulation. 


First: you reach those national advertisers and agencies which invest 91.4% 
of all the known national newspaper advertising appropriations. 


Second: you reach important newspaper executives who are in constant 
contact with advertisers and agencies. 


The first group represents practically complete coverage of the men who 
control or influence the placing of nearly every newspaper schedule. 


The second group represents practically complete coverage of the men who 
indirectly have vital influence with regard to the standing and prestige of 
your paper. 


Every newspaper representative is constantly asked for his opinion regarding 
other newspapers. The publisher of a newspaper in New Orleans is asked 
for an opinion regarding the papers in Atlanta—or vice versa. The sales- 
manager who gets unusual co-operation in Cleveland asks which paper will 
give him similar service in Cincinnati or Indianapolis. 1/1 is important to have 
all newspaper representatives familiar with your standing and progress, 
obviously. 


So thorough is EDITOR & PUBLISHER'S coverage of ALL the points of 
influence that your entire promotion campaign may well be concentrated in 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER exclusively. For EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


reaches the buyers of space and skips the fellows who write copy and paint 
pictures and set type. It is a journal of advertising investment and not a 
text-book on minor technical subjects. The chairman of the board of direc- 


tors gets his EDITOR & PUBLISHER—the artist who illustrates his copy 


reads some other journal. 


Get your campaign started now 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


1700 Times Building, Times Square, New York City 
Five Telephones: Bryant 3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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KING FEATURES IN NEW 
QUARTERS 


Moves to New York Journal Building 
on Columbus Circle Opposite Old 
Offices on Broadway—Affiliated 


Organizations Share Space 


King Features Syndicate and affiliated 
organizations this week moved to new 
quarters at 2 Columbus Circle, New 


York, the building formerly occupied by 
the uptown office of the New York Eve- 
ning Journal. This is dnectly across 
3roadway from the syndicate’s old office 
at Broadway and 58th street. 

The task of moving the equipment of 
King Features, International Feature 
Service, Newspaper Feature Service, 
Premier Syndicate, International Illus- 
trated News and Star Adcraft Service 
required two weeks, and the organiza- 
tions were not entirely established in 
their new quarters until Aug. 1. 

The entire building, with the exception 
of the ground floor will be occupied by 
the syndicates. The ground floor is 
rented to retail merchants. The first 
floor above the ground floor will be oc- 
cupied by the offices of Joseph V. Con- 
nolly, editor and general manager of 
King Features; J. D. Gortatowsky, busi- 
ness manager, George W. Finley, promo- 
tion manager; S. S. Paquin, service man- 
ager, T. P. Beacom, mechanical superin- 
tendent, and F. J. Nicht, sales manager. 

The third floor will house the auditing 
department, the library and _ reference 
room. The editorial department will be 


located on the fourth floor, and_ the 
fifth, sixth and seventh floors will be 
given over entirely to the artists. Each 


artist will occupy an individual studio. 

The old offices of the syndicate will be 
retained for some time and will be used 
as a storeroom. 


SUES FOR $90,000 


Syndicate Writer Asks Damages for 
Injuries in Auto Wreck 


James W. Booth, newspaper man and 
magazine writer, his wife and their five- 
year-old daughter, filed two suits for 
$90,000 damages against James H. Par- 
sells, head of the Parsells-Nash Company 
of Atlantic City, in New Jersey Supreme 
Court this week. The suits are the out- 
come of an automobile accident on June 
13 during a demonstration ride. All the 
plaintiffs were seriously injured and one 
man was killed. 

Mr. Booth was formerly on the staff 
of Johnson Features, New York, the 
Philade lphia Public Ledger, Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin and New York World 
News Service. He is at present doing 
special work for the Boston Post and the 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Machamer to Do Covers 


Jefferson Machamer will do a series of 
«colored magazine cover pages for Inter- 
national Feature Service. They will run 
under the title “Adventures of Patty” 
and will depict the experiences of a pretty 
girl who invades Greenwich Village with 
artistic aspirations. Dan Smith is also 
preparing a series of cover pages for In- 
ternational. The first will be ready 
Sept. 16. 


McClure Executives Vacationing 


C. T. Brainerd, president of the Mc- 
Clure Newspaver Syndicate, visited New 
York last week for a few days. He is 
vacationing at his camp in Maine. Har- 
old Matson, managing editor of the syn- 
dicate, is spending his vacation with his 
family in the. Adirondack Mountains. 





King Obtains Two Series 


King Features has obtained exclusive 
American rights to the biography of the 
Prince of Wales. The syndicate has also 
obtained rights to Emil Ludwig's “Five 
Tragic Weeks,” a study of the causes of 
the world war. This will be distributed 
in five articles, the first of which appears 
Sept. 9 


Publisher and The: 


McClure Gets Rights to Symposium 
The McClure Newspaper Syndicate has 


obtained the American rights to the 
symposium “Where Are the Dead?” 
which was published recently in the 
London Daily News. Among the con- 
tributors are the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd 
George, J. A. Spender, Hillaire Belloc, 
George A. Birmingham, Rev. E. S. 
Waterhouse and Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard. 


McClure has also obtained second serial 
rights to “The Silent House,” by John 
Brander, and “15 Cells” by Stuart Mar- 
tin. 


Calles Writes Signed Story 


A signed story by President Calles of 
Mexico obtained by Zoe Beckley who re- 
cently flew to that country for a series 
of interviews with notables and govern- 
ment officials, is being handled in this 
country by Big News Features. Inter- 
views with U. S. Ambassador Dwight 
Morrow, Senora Carranza, widow of 
Capt. Emilio Carranza; Senor Puig, 
minister of education; and Aaron Saenz, 
governor of the state of Nuevo Leon. 
Miss Beckley was entertained at the 
President’s ranch during her visit. 


Concentrates Features 


The Worcester (Mass.) Telegram has 
inaugurated two feature pages, one de- 
voted to comics and the other to widely 
varied subjects for men, women and 
children. The Telegram features until 
several weeks ago were divided, with 
most of them centering on the woman's 
page. With the addition of more fea- 
tures it was decided to devote two pages 
to this department and to give added 
space so as not to lessen the amount usu- 
ally devoted to news 


Tunney to Write from Europe 


Gene Tunney will write a series of 
articles for King Features Syndicate from 
Europe during September and October, 
when he expects to hike on the continent 
with Thornton Wilder, author of “The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey.” The articles 
will run three times a week. 


New Nature Feature Out 





Associated Newspapers, New York, i 
handling a new nature feature, called 
“Travels in Natureland.” It is a short 
daily filler written by a member of the 
staff of the Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Skippy Back in Colors 

Percy Crosby’s comic “Skippy” will 

return to full page Sunday color form 


under the auspices of King Feature Syn- 
dicate, Inc., Sept. 9. It will also appear 
in full page black and white. 


R. L. Ripley Abroad 


Robert L. Ripley, creator of the 
lieve It or Not” cartoons is now 
rope attending the Olympic games. 
will return to this country about 
middle of August. 
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Ask My Publishers. 
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Takes Over Golf Comic 


“In The Rough, a daily golf strip, 
by Howard Freeman, handled by Cosmos 
Newspaper Syndicate, has been taken 
over by the McClure Syndicate, Inc. 
Distribution through McClure began 
July 16. 


New Girl Comic Strip 


McClure Inc., has acquired 
a new daily girl strip, “That Certain 
Party,” by Jack Wilhelm. The first 
strip is scheduled to appear Aug. 6 


Syndicate, 


Boston Globe with N. A. N. A. 


Boston (Mass.) Globe has joined the 
North American Newspaper Alliance, re- 
placing the Boston Post, which resigned 
its membership some time ago. 





Suste Mow Seilal 


Ruth Dewey Groves, author of several 
newspaper serials, has begun a new story 
for NEA Service, to be completed by 
fall. 


BELL VISITS "YUKON 


Robert Bell, president 
Congress of the World, recently visited 
Dawson, Alaska, and the gold country 
throughout the Yukon District. He 
made the trip from his home in New 
Zealand to Vancouver aboard the motor- 
ship Aorangi. From there he went to 
Skagway, over Chilkoot Pass via the 
White Pass railroad, and then from 
Whitehorse to Dawson on the river 
steamer Casca. He spent his visit in 
looking over various parts of the gold 
country. 


of the Press 


MAKING IOWA AIR SAFE 
The Des Moines (la.) Register is 
sponsoring a campaign to have every 
town in lowa, if possible “marked from 
the air,” and is also endeavoring to get 


as many airports as possible in lowa. 
[he paper has established an aviation 
column. 


August 


4, 1928 


SUES VANCOUVER DAILY 


Mayor Louis D. Taylor has sued the 
Vancouver (B. C.) Daily Province, 
claiming unstated damages for alleged 


libel in an editorial published July 


The suit arises from the campaign car- 


ried on by the Daily Province avainst 
police corruption which resulted in the 
holding of an investigation indi iting 
police bribery by underworld characters, 
Mayor Taylor was accused of “hobnob- 
bing” with persons accused as grafters, 


CARTOON TO = FAIR FEATURE 


“Injun Summer,” John T. McCutch- 
eon's famous cartoon, will be reproduced 
in a special feature exhibit at Bg Indiana 
State fair, to be held at Indianapolis, 
Sept. 1 to 8 The cartoon first ap- 
peared in the Chicago Tribune in the 
autumn of 1907 and has been repro- 
duced practically every year since, in 
response to requests from readers. 





The Richest Section 


of 


New York State 
The Hudson Valley 
Fruit Belt. 


Complete Coverage 


Obtained 


only in 


The Post 


Germantown, N. Y. 
(Published Every Tuesday and Friday ) 








The Dallas 
Morning News 


The News is a conserva- 
tive newspaper, constructive 
in its policies and possessed 
of an unusual degree of 
reader-confidence, built up 
through 43 years of leader- 
ship in Texas. It is pub- 
lished by the oldest business 
institution the State. 
founded in 1842 in the 
Republic of Texas. 


The John Budd Company, 
Representatives 




















PURPLE and GOLD MARKET 
of GREATER NEW YORK 


THE PURPLE 
on a set of 
City 
families 
more. 


and gold districts 
detailed New York 
maps indicate the areas where 
spend $6,000 a year and 


Mainly in purple and gold areas of 
the metropolitan district, the richest 
market, The New York Times net 
paid sale has increased 28,541 copies 
weekdays, 48,957 Sundays over 1927. 


paid sale for the 
1928 was 411,817 
710,441 Sundays. 


of 


The average net 
six months of 

. + 
copies “weekdays, 


The Times margin leadership 
over other newspapers of quality 
leadership has also increased. 


cost less in 
the maps which 


results 
Send 


Advertising 
The Times. 








indicate why this is so? 


Che New York Cimes 

















Pittsburgh 
Newspaper map has changed 


The Sun -Telegraph 


(Combining since Aug. 2, the 
Chronicle Telegraph and Sun in 
the evening field, and The Sun- 
day Post and Sunday Gazette 


imes in the Sunday morning 
field). 
is 
AMERICA’S FASTEST 


GROWING NEWSPAPER 


Largest Sunday Circulation 
in Western Pennsylvania 


N itional advertising representatives: Paul 
Bi»ck, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York; 
Ce itury Bldg., Chicago; General Motors 
Bl g., Detroit; Little Bldg., Boston; Com- 
mo twealth Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, 
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Automatic Stereotype 
Plate Handling 
Equipment 


ah — 


See our installation in 


The Canton Daily News 


The Capital Lift & Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers 


W. Town and Lucas Sts. Columbus, 0. 
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HARDWOOD PULP PRACTICAL 
FOR NEWSPRINT 


(Continued from page 3) 











most important. The main objectives of 
the experiments were to produce a pulp 
u¢ pulps suitable for newsprint from the 
available species and particularly rimu, 
awa, and insignis pine, to produce a 
atistactory kraft (dark-colored wrap- 
ping ) pulp from the pines and larch, and 
to produce bleached chemical pulps. 

“The objectives of the study were 
realized in a gratifying way. As a result 
of attempts to produce newsprint a satis- 
factory sheet was produced from mix- 
tres of tawa groundwood (produced in 
a strictly mechanical manner on a pulp- 
sone) and tawa sulphite (chemical) pulp 


with insignis pine sulphite. The usual 
ratio of groundwood to sulphite pulp 
(normally added to newsprint to give 


strength) in newsprint is about 3 to 1. 
Reversing this practice, the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory found that a highly satis- 
factory newsprint sheet could be produced 
fom a mixture of 50 per cent tawa 
slphite, 35 per cent tawa groundwood, 
and 15 per cent insignis sulphite. 

“Satisfactory kraft pulps were pro- 
duced from the New Zealand pines and 
larch, and bleached pulps suitable for 
bok paper and similar products were 
produced from tawa by the soda and 
ulphite processes and from insignis pine 
by the sulphite process. 

“The development of a satisfactory 
newsprint process for tawa and insignis 
pine—there are also indications that 
bleached rimu and European larch might 
be added or substituted—holds interesting 
possibilities for New Zealand in an eco- 
nomic way. New Zealand at present buys 
newsprint from Canada and England. 
Conservatively weighted cost figures for 
the manufacture of newsprint from tawa 
and insignis pine indicate that a news- 
print mill established in New Zealand 
could compete with Canadian pulp laid 
down in New Zealand ports and possibly 
could hold its own in any price-cutting 
competition that might arise. At present 
it is estimated that New Zealand could 
absorb the output of a mill producing 
100 tons of pulp daily, with a tendency 
to increase the demand. 

“The production of newsprint from 
hardwoods is of great significance to the 
United States. With spruce, the ‘old re- 
liable’ of newsprint, and hemlock nearing 
depletion in this country, with finished 
newsprint, pulpwood, and pulp being im- 
ported in quantities, and with the prospect 
of increasing rather than decreasing 
prices, diversification of any sort should 
not be unwelcome to newsprint users.” 

Recently the Forest Products Labora- 
tory made pulp for the paper at the Great 
Western Paper Company plant at Lady- 
mith, Wis., and then transported the 
pulp to Wisconsin Rapids, where it was 
made into 3514 inch rolls by the Con- 
wlidated Water Power & Paper Com- 
pany. 

Ten tons of this paper was shipped to 
New Zealand and will be used in print- 
ing of newspapers. 

Over one ton of the paper was delivered 
to the Madison (Wis.) State Journal and 
was used in the run of the Home Edition 
of that newspaper, Thursday. 

Newsprint or wood for the manufac- 
ture of newsprint constitutes the major 
mports of such materials into the United 
States, and most of it comes from 
Canada. 

The development of the semi-chemical 
itocess of producing wood-pulp for news- 
mint from the hardwoods which are 
lentiful in many sections of the country 
would do much to make the American 
wwspaper industry independent of for- 
agn countries for their white paper. 
Several years ago, the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory developed a 
Mocess for removing the ink from news- 
Mint which left it white enough to be 
Wed again for newsprint, and which was 
Mexpensive enough to justify its commer- 
tial use. This process consists of re- 
tilping the paper, and mixing with the 
Washing liquid a fine but inexpensive clay, 
Similar to the “beauty clays,” which 
deans the ink out thoroughly and leaves 
paper white. 





Publisher and The 


Whether or not this process has been 
put to commercial use is not known in 
the Forest Service in Washington. As 
the process is not patented, but can be 
used by any one who cares to learn about 
it from the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., it was suggested here 
that probably it is being used by some 
manufacturers of paper from waste paper 
who are keeping quiet about the results 
they obtain. 

The wood-pulp industry, only about 60 
years old, has grown to vast proportions, 
but it has not grown enough to meet 
the constantly increasing needs of Ameri- 
can newspapers. From its beginnings in 
1869, when only 2,000 cords of wood were 
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Estate for 


used by the industry, it more than doubled 
by 1889, doubled again in the next decade, 
and tripled in the next two decades, thus 
increasing more than twelve-fold in 50 
years, 


FUR SHOP TAKES DOUBLE TRUCK 


A single fur shop, Westenberger'’s, in 
Springfield, Ill, took a double truck 
advertisement in the Springfield State 
Journal, July 29, to announce a_ fur 


fashion review it was staging at a local 


theatre. The fashion show was run in 
conjunction with the theatre’s regular 
show. 
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ENDURE 
, + + + GOSS PRINTING | 
PRESSES ARE FAST, ADEQUATE, TOUGH ‘| 
AND THEY PRINT CLEANLY. THEY 
MEET THE MERCURIAL NEEDS OF 
METROPOLITAN PAPERS. THEY SERVE 
EDITORS AND CIRCULATION MANA- | 
GERS AS THEY’D EXPECT, EVEN | 
UNDER STRESS WITH BURSTS OF | 
NEWS. WHETHER 
GOSS PRESSES ARE ASKED FOR| 
REGULAR OR EMERGENCY DELIVERY, | 
THEY ARE SO BUILT AND DESIGNED | 
THAT THEY GIVE 
WITHOUT TURMOIL, 
DELAY, WITHOUT FAILURE ,; - 
YOUR PRODUCTION AS SATISFYING ? 
WOULD A GOSS PRESS HELP YOU? | 


4, 1928 39 


WINS CHICAGO GOLF TOURNEY 


Caswell Jones of the Chicago Daily 
Vews won first prize in the Chicago Ad- 
vertising Council golf tournament at the 
Glencoe Golf Club, July 26. The prize 
was a silver cup presented by the Sea 
man Paper Company. 
76. First prize 


Jones’ was 
in class A for low net 
was won by T. Balkan of the DeVry 
Corporation, first prize in Class B by 
S. A. Kimbark of the Daily News and 
first in class C by Jean Horacek of the 
Daily News. Despite a continuous down 
2 members of the council 


score 


pour of rain 32 
participated. 
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| IF YOU SHOULD EVER ASK 
|A NEWSPAPER MAN TO TELL OF 

[THINGS HE’D ASK OF A PRESS—IF_ 

|'EVER YOU SHOULD ASK THAT—HE’D | | 
TELL THAT IT SHOULD BE FAST AND 
ADEQUATE AND TOUGH, AND A) 
BEAUTIFUL PRINTER. YOU KNOW | 
THE REASONS WHY. A PRINTING | 
PRESS MUST HAVE | 
NO OTHER MERITS CAN SATISFY; NO 
OTHER KINDS CAN 
MODERN LIFE. 


| 


THOSE ABILITIES; 


IN 


WHAT YOU ASK, 
WITHOUT 


, 7 IS 











NEW YORK OFFICE 
220 West Forty-Second St. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
Main Office and Factories, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFF:CE 
707 Call Building 


The Goss Printing Press Company of England, Ltd., London 
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NEWS AIRPLANE CARRIES FINAL 
EDITION TO VACATION LAND 
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The Chicago Daily 
plane delivery. 





News “Red Streak” 
“The Red Streak” is painted on the side and under the lower 











NS ke 
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being delivered to plane for first air- 


wings of both planes used for this purpose. 


HE Chicago Daily News has inaugu- 
rated a regularly scheduled airplane 
service for delivery of the “Red Streak” 
final markets edition to vacationing 
Chicagoans at lake resorts in Wisconsin 
and Michigan. The service will be oper 
ated daily until Labor Day 
Every afternon shortly after 3 o'clock 
two airplanes roar away from Checker 
board Field at Maywood, one bound with 
a cargo of the edition for Lake Geneva, 
where a part of the load is transferred 
to swift automobiles and distributed to 
Delavan, Fontana and Williams Bay, 
Wis. The other plane flies around the 
southern end of Lake Michigan with 
copies for Benton Harbor, St. Joseph, 
South Haven and Saugatuck, Michigan. 
The first trips, July 23, were made in 
record time. The Daily News airplane, 
a big De Haviland, flown by Shgrley J. 
Short, staff pilot, made a quick trip to 
Lake Geneva so that the many 
Chicagoans there could read the edition 
with a complete report of the financial 
day practically as the stay-at- 
homes could. Another plane, chartered 
for the summer, flew on schedule to the 
Michigan resorts with their quotas of 
Red Streaks 
Plans already are being made to ex- 
tend the edition airplane service to other 
resort towns in Michigan and Wisconsin. 
The Daily News has recently made 


soon as 


two notable changes in its financial 
service 

Several months ago it installed the 
Hi-Lo system of hand set type for all 


stock quotations and materially increased 
its wire system to the New York and 
Chicago Exchanges. As a result of this 
re-organization, it is able to issue its com- 
plete final market edition at the hour of 
2:45 p. m. daily. In this edition is in- 
cluded the New York stocks with the 
high, low and close, bid and asked, divi- 
dend, 1928 range and volume of sales 
for each issue. Complete reports are also 
given for the New York and Chicago 
exchanges and curb, stock and bond 
tables, grains, etc. The Daily News has 
changed to the column and a_ half 
measure for the New York stocks and 
uses alphabetical divisions throughout. 
To distinguish this edition, The Daily 
News has given it a new name and sym- 
bol—the Red Streak. A red box appears 
around the right hand ear of the first 
page and a narrow streak of red runs 
down the right side. The edition which 


foll known as the “Blue 


rts edition which has 
than a year. 


vs this is 
Streak’ a final spe 


been issued for more 


In its local circulation advertising, the 
Daily News has used the slogan, “Get 
The Streak—Red for the final markets 


Blue for sports.” 


Newsies Honor “Scotty” 


Four hundred Boston (Mass.) news- 
gathered at the Harry FE. Bur- 
roughs Foundation headquarters July 22 
to pay tribute in a memorial service to 


boys 


Albert Edward Scott, newsboy hero of 
the World War known to his comrades 
as “Scotty.” It was the 10th anniversary 
of his death. Edward E. Keeven as- 
sisted Harry E. Burroughs, responsible 
for the Foundation in arranging for the 
service. The hoy’s also paid tribute to 
the late William A. Grozier, business 


manager of the Boston Post 


Careful Drivers Rewarded 


Ten drivers of the automobile and 
horse-drawn vehicles of Harry Lofchie, 
J Py lane 
used to deliver the Boston (Mass.) Eve- 


ning Transcript, were recently presented 
with “honor driver” emblems by the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company of 


Boston in recognition of their record of 
42 weeks of driving without an accident. 
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Jeremiah Hayes. Lofchie formerly held 
the contract for the delivery of the 
Boston Record and Advertiser. 


STARTS “DOUBLE FUDGE” EDITION 


To increase the efficiency of its late 
news service, the Chicago Evening Post 
has inaugurated a “Double Fudge” edi- 


tion and now fudges late news, sports 
and market bulletins in double column 
measure down both sides of the front 
page. The “Double Fudge” edition was 
announced to Post readers in full-page 
advertisements in the Post and other 
Chicago newspapers, following a teaser 


advertising campaign, and made its first 
appearance last Monday, July 30. 


PRINTS AIRPLANE MOVEMENTS 
San Antonio Evening News has taken 
cognizance of the fact that this is an 
“air-minded” age and is printing, when 
list of the arrivals and de- 
airplanes at and from the 
four military flying fields and one com- 
mercial airport at San Antonie. Under 

two-column art head, “Air Currents,” 
the plane arrivals and departures are pre- 
sented much as marine departments give 
ship news. 


justified, a 
partures of 


CONDUCTS USED CAR WEEK 


A “Green Label Used Car Week,” in- 
augurated in Akron, O., by Robert M. 
Wheeler, Jr., display automobile repre- 
sentative of the Akron Beacon-Journal, 
brought a 14-column spread of advertis- 
ing for six consecutive days to that paper 
at regular display rates. The week was 
conducted in co-operation with the local 
Better Business Bureau and 100 per cent 
co-operation was obtained from the deal- 
ers. Written guarantees were given by 
each dealer that all used cars advertised 
in this campaign were exactly as repre- 


Fourth Estate for August 4, 1928 
They are: Moe Lofchie, Fred Reilly, NEWS STORIES CLEAN PARK 
Frank Walsh, Joseph Ryan, Morris 5 leis Uiilite , Petal i, 
Lofeie, John’ Eck, ‘Gordon "W. ose, Aes Sty and an_sditril int 
. » "VO ante 7 ins orce er > ass. 4 was 
James Devonshire, Ernest Dixon and recently given credit by the Parks and 


Recreation commission of that city for 
the marked improvement in conditions 
on the city common. The news story 
appeared on a Sunday and the editorial 
on the following day both dealing with 
the prevalence of the habit of throwing 
papers and other rubbish on the grass 
instead of in containers provided for the 
purpose. Executive Officer Thomas E, 
Holland of the commission declared the 
result of the newspaper campaign was 
little short of astounding. 





TO HOLD SWIMMING MEET 


The Chicago Daily Journal’s cighth 
annual Chicago river swim for girls is 


to be held August 11. Entries cloge 
August 4 All who finish will receive 


bronze medals, and the first place winner 
will receive a handsome challenge cup 
donated by the Journal and a solid gold 
medal. Second place will be rewarded 
with a solid gold medal, third and fourth 
place winners will get gold medals and 
the next four will receive silver medals, 


INJURED IN AUTO CRASH 


Elinor and Janet Brown, daughters of 
W. B. Brown, general manager of the 
City News Bureau, Chicago, were in- 
jured last week when the automobile in 
which they were riding was struck 
head-on by another car driven by A. F, 
Jinuska, official of the Pilsen Products 
company. 


SPONSORS RADIO PROGRAM 


The Waechter und Anzieger, Cleveland 
German language daily newspaper, is now 
sponsoring a commercial program which 
is broadcast by two Cleveland stations. 
Cleveland’s English language newspapers 
abandoned the broadcasting field many 
months ago. 
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38525 
38526 
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20812 
27591 
34624 
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machines 
Molds, 


Universal 


Phase, A. C. Current. 





LINOTYPE? 


Look Over This List of Bargains! 


17983 —Cash 
—Cash 
34100 R—Cash 
36584 R—Cash 
36586 R—Cash 
37365 R—Cash 
37366 R—Cash 
—Cash 
—Cash 
—Cash 
—Cash 
—Cash 
—Cash 


in first class mechanical condition. 
Each machine equipped with three Magazines, two 
Margach Feeder, 
Electric Motor, Motor 220 Volts, 60 Cycle, Single 
Price F. O. B. Miami. 


THE MIAMI HERALD 


MIAMI, FLA. 


Need a 


Price $1,100.00 
Price $1,200.00 
Price $1,400.00 
Price $1,800.00 
Price $1,800.00 
Price $1,900.00 
Price .. $1,900.00 
Price .. $2,000.00 
Price .. $2,000.00 
Price $2,000.00 
Price .. $1,200.00 
Price .. $1,700.00 
Price $2,300.00 
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Editor 


WOMAN SITS IN CHAIR 
BROUN VACATED 


Eisie McCormick Is Most Consistent 
Contributor to Space in N. Y. World, 
Where “It Seems to Me” Once 
Appeared 


& 


A woman is the most consistent con- 
tributor to the space where Heywood 
Broun’s “It Seems to Me” once appeared 
in the New York World. 

Elsie McCormick, staff member, now 
has the definite assignment of filling the 





Elsie McCormick 


space four times a week with copy regu- 
larly headed “A Piece of Her Mind.” 
Miss McCormick, in private life Mrs. 
Marshall Dunn, has been on the World 
staff since 1923. When 11 years old she 
conducted her first column, writing school 
notes for the San Francisco Daily News. 
She continued newspaper work while at- 
tending the University of California, and 
after she was graduated worked on the 
staff. of the San Francisco Bulletin and 
San Francisco Call. 

Coming to New York 10 years ago, 
she first obtained a publicity job which 
carried her to China, where later she 
worked on the Shanghai China Press. 
Sketches she wrote at the time were 
published in 1923 by Appleton under the 
title, “Audacious Angles on China.” It 
was in China where she met and married 
Marshall Dunn, who is associated with 
the World Book Company. 


= 


Returns After Retirement 


Miss Tilla H. Neff, recently placed on 
the retired pay roll of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, decided she would rather 
be active than idle and has taken a place 
in the paper’s library. Mrs. Mary 
Greene, librarian for six years, died 
recently. Miss Edith Osborne, who was 
Mrs. Greene’s assistant is now in charge. 





Fashion Editor in Paris 


Mona Michel, fashion editor of the 
New York American, sailed recently for 
Paris to view new styles for fall and 
winter. During her absence she is keep- 
ing her daily column running in the 
American with cables and letters. She 
will return in September. 


Returns to Orient 


Miss Louise Hammond of the radio 
department of the Chicago Daily News 
has left the paper to return to China, 
where she will continue her missionary 
work which was interrupted by the out- 
break of civil war. 


Gathers Material On Vacation 


Ann Barton, who conducts the New 
Orleans Item-Tribune food page and 
household department, is on vacation in 
Chicago. While in the north Miss Bar- 
ton will gather feature material for her 
departments. 


Publisher and The 


Woman Writing Politics 


Mrs. Winnifred Mason Huck, former 
Illinois congresswoman-at-large, has 
joined the staff of the Chicago Evening 
Post. She is covering politics and hand- 
ling club news. 


Makes Airplane Trip 


Miss Eleanor Claridge, author of a 
daily column “Main Street Meditations” 
in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, recently 
made an airplane trip to Michigan. 





Miss McCarthy on World 


Miss Julia McCarthy, formerly on the 
staff of the New York American, has 
joined the Sunday staff of the New York 
World. 


Sails for Europe 


Miss Lillian Shaefer of the news de- 
partment of the Chicago Daily News 
recently sailed for a trip abroad. 


PUBLISHER AIDS CHILDREN 





O. G. Briggs Takes Chicago Children 


to Wisconsin for Vacations 


O. G. Briggs, publisher of the Albany 
(Wis.) Herald, is continuing the work 
he started.a few summers ago of help- 
ing provide poor city children with vaca- 
tions in the country. Each summer he 
visits Chicago at regular intervals to take 
children recommended by the United 
Charities and the Chicago Daily News 
lresh-Air Fund Sanitarium to his vi- 
cinity, where he finds them farm homes 
for vacations. Twice a month through 


July and August, Mr. Briggs collects 
the children, for whom he has made ap- 
peal both personally and through his 


newspaper, and takes them north over 
the St. Paul railway, which gives them 
free transportation, 

On his first trip in July of this year 
he took eighteen children away from 
Chicago and telephoned for two more 
children on reaching home. Several 
homes were immediately offered for the 
next group to come. 

Sixty-five children have been placed 
during former summers by Mr. Briggs, 
and most of them have received stand- 
ing invitations to come back every 
summer. All of the youngsters stay 
longer than the allotted two weeks. 


STATE FAIR ADS PAID 


Value of newspaper advertising over 
that by billboards and posters has been 
recognized by the North Dakota State 
Fair association through a plan adopted 
this year. Instead of giving weekly 
papers the usual 3-inch copy and expect- 
ing columns of free matter, the fair 
management sent out quarter-page paid 
advertising for four weeks before the 
fair, asking editors to give the fair such 
local mention as they saw fit in return 
for family guest tickets. The scheme 
was highly successful, according to Dan 
McGowan, secretary. 





+ 
PLAN TELEVISION PLANTS 


Plants for the manufacture of tele- 
vision apparatus are expected to be 
established soon in New York and Chi- 
cago. According to Capt. Oliver G. 
Hutchinson, managing director of Baird 
International Television, Ltd., of 
London, the proposed American plants 
will manufacture among other items a 
radio apparatus which utilizes a phono- 
graph record reproducing both the voice 
of a singer or player and his features. 


OUTLOOK SUSPENDS 
The Outlook, weekly review published 
in London, ceased publication this week 
after 30 years of existence. Its first edi- 
tor was Percy Hurd and the proprietor 
was the late Rt. Hon. George Wyntham. 


READING TIMES IS 70 


The Reading (Pa.) Times on July 19 
celebrated its 70th birthday anniversary. 
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...what Metropolitan 
Newspaper does 
lowa read? 


A comparison of the Iowa circulations of 


metropolitan Sunday newspapers shows: 





@f There are 99 counties in Iowa }O 


In 87 counties [the black sec- 
tion] The Des Moines Sunday 


Register is first in circulation. 


In 7 counties [the white section 
in Eastern Iowa] the leading 
Chicago Sunday newspaper pre- 
dominates. 


In 5 counties [the white section 
in Southwestern Iowa] the largest 
Omaha Sunday newspaper leads. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul, Kansas City and St. 


Louis newspapers have very limited circula- 


tions in Iowa, and do not predominate 


in any county. 


The Des Moines Register 


and ‘Tribune 


“,. the backbone of a successful 


advertising campaign in lowa’’ 


225,000 DAILY 


170,000 SUNDAY 
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SOUTH CAROLINA PRESS ASSOCIATION AT CITY HALL ON NEW YORK TRIP | 








IDAHO SUPPORTS N. E. A. 


PRINTING CAMPAIGN 


To Form District Associations—Vet- 
eran Secretary, Politician, Replaced 
by Active Editor—Bottolfsen 
President 


Support for the National Editorial 
Association’s campaign against the print- 
ing of special return addresses on stamped 
envelopes was voted by the Idaho State 
Editorial Association at their summer con- 
vention at Hailey, Idaho, July 20, 21, and 
22. 

The resolution was adopted following 

a lively fight over the election of the sec- 
retary, which resulted in the defeat of 
Guy Flenner, long active in Idaho polli- 
tical and editorial affairs and for several 
years incumbent. 
’ The fight was precipitated by A. W. 
McCallum of Buhl, who moved to re- 
strict the holding of office in the asso- 
ciation to active newspaper members. 
President Frank Burroughs proposed a 
rider to the motion so that it would not 
affect the present secretary. 

The motion was passed without the 
rider and Flenner, at one time secretary 
to Senator William E. Borah, was de- 
feated. 

Officers elected were: C. A. 
sen, Arco, President, to succeed Frank 
Burroughs; Albert Lee, Rupert, vice- 
president; A. W. McCallum, Buhl, sec- 


Bottol f- 


retary. The executive committee con- 
sists of Mrs. Evelyn Melvin, Salmon; 
E. M. Holmstead, Grangeville; F. F. 
Swan, Gooding: M. G. Cunningham, 
Hailey; and John D. Nims, Jerome. 


It was decided that the midwinter ses- 
sion of the association should be held 
in Boise, November 9 and 10. The 1929 
midsummer meeting will be held in 
Coeur d'Alene 

Other rest lutions adc ypted recommended 
the formation of district organizations 
of _newspaner men to supplement the 
state association. 

The Spaulding memorial movement 
commemorating the first printing press 
in the West was approved, and a com- 
mittee was appointed with instructions 
to rush the movement to compleiton. 

4 large number of state political fig 
ures, including United States Senator 
John Thomas, Dave Burrell, E. G. Gal- 
lett, Fred Lukens and Byron Defenbach 
were present 


CORRECTION 
The New York Evening Post statistical 
department has issued corrected figures 
for the advertising linage of the Boston 
American and the Boston Traveler for 
the perind Jan. 1-June 30, 1978-1927, as 
given last week in Epiror & PUBLISHER. 


City 
The former figures were: American— 
1928—3,187,205; 1927—3,356,170; loss 
168,965. Traveler—1928—-5,851,371; 1927 
—6,006,982; loss 155,611. These figures 
should be: American 1928—2,511,431; 
1927—2,702,437 ; loss 191,006. Traveler— 
1928—9.547,689; 1927—11,148,549; loss 
1,600,860. 


ASSOCIATION TO ADVERTISE 


Automotive Replacement Part Manu- 
facturers and Jobbers to Campaign 


The National Standard Parts Associa- 
tion, composed of 158 manufacturers and 
172 jobbers of automotive replacement 
parts, and having headquarters in Detroit, 
is to conduct a comprehensive advertising 
campaign starting in September. The an- 
nouncement of this decision was made by 
E. P. Chalfant, vice-president of the as- 
sociation, following a meeting of the 
board of directors in Cleveland, last week. 

Details of the advertising plan were 
not made public, but it is expected that 
local jobbers and repairmen will co- 
operate in a tie-up campaign. The copy 
will be built around the association’s em- 
blem. 


Ganne 


Fifteen-Year 6% 


To be dated as of August 1, 1928 
To be authorized (all series) . 
I 
Coupon Debentures in interchangeab 
whole or in part at any time or fro 
August 1, 1933, with successiy 
turity, in cach case with 9 
income tax not in exces 
proper application, the 
four mills per annum; a 


Mr. Frank E. 
BUSINESS AND MA 
newspapers (of whit 
cities located in New 

the third largest grou 
Rochester Times-U 
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Members of the South Carolina Press Association were welcomed at the City Hall last week by New York’s Acting Mayor Joseph McKee. 
by the Intertype Corporation, Mergenthaler Linotype Corporation, American Press Association and other trade organizations. Photo shows them in front of the 


Hall. 


COLORADO EDITORS 
TOUR STATE 


Visit Southwestern Colorado With 
Chamber of Commerce Secreta- 
ries on Mid-Summer Con- 
vention Tour 





More than 100 members of the Col- 
orado Press Association and Colorado 
chambers of commerce traveled through 
southwestern Colorado, July 19 to 24 on 
the mid-summer convention tour of the 
association. Special train service was 
arranged for the trip by the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western Railway. 

The party left Denver the evening of 
July 19 and arrived in Alamosa at six 
o'clock the following morning, where the 
publishers were guests of the chamber 
of commerce at breakfast. At 8.30 the 
tourists proceeded southward through 
the San Luis Valley to LaJara, where a 
short stop was made. 

The next stop was at Toltec Gorge and 
then La Cumbra, where luncheon was 
served. \fter a short trip through a 
corner of New Mexico the party arrived 


$5,000,000 






Sinking 


Connecticut. 



















They were entertained 


in Durango where they stayed for the 
night. A dinner and dance were given in 
their honor. 

On July 21 the association visited Mesa 
Verde National Park, returning in the 
evening to Durango where they again 
spent the night. Sunday morning, July 
22, the party were guests of the Public 
Service Company of Colorado at break- 
fast. During the day they toured through 
Animas Valley and visited the mining 
towns of Silverton and Ouray and spent 
the night at Montrose. 

On July 23 the tour included Cimar- 
ron, Gunnison, Sapinero, Iola and Salida. 
Leaving Salida at 11.15 the same night 
the party arrived in Denver the morning 
of July 24, concluding the tour. 

A. W. Quin, president of the Colorado 
Press Association, headed the party dur- 
ing the entire tour. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS USE PRESS 


The Funeral Service Bureau, which 
broke into a national campaign last week, 
will use newspapers in addition to maga- 
zines soon. Procter & Collier Co., Cin- 
cinnati, handle the account. Frank K. 
Fairchild, Brooklyn, is vice-president of 
the bureau. 


ne Series A 


To mature August 1, 1943 
to be outstanding $5,000,000 


principal only. Redcemable as « 
\ notice, at 105% to and including 
months’ period thereafter to ma- 
t deduction for normal Federal 
ure, to refund, upon timely and 
or Exemption Tax not in excess of 


ontrols through stock ownership ten 
daily and Sunday) distributed in seven 

The Gannett Newspapers constitute 
United States and include the following: 


g and publishing the Rochester Times-Union, Rochester, N. Y. 
mpany, owning and publishing the Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, 


The Hartford Times, Incorporated, owning and publishing The Hartford Times, Hartford, Conn. 
Utica Observer-Dispatch, Inc., owning and publishing the Utica Observer-Dispatch, Utica, N. Y. 
Elmira Star-Gazette, Inc., owning and publishing the Eimira Star-Gazette, The Elmira Adver- 

tiser and the Sunday Telegram, Elmira, N. Y. 
The Newburgh News Printing & Publishing Company, owning and publishing The Newburgh 

News, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Plainfield Courier-News Co., owning and publishing The Plainfield Courier-News, Plainfield, N. J. 
Beacon News Co. Inc., owning and publishing The Beacon News, Beacon, N. Y. 
























Editor & 
CHESTERFIELD COPY IS 


BACK IN DAILIES 


liggett & Myers Resumes Schedule 
Through Newell-Emmett—12 In- 

_ sertions Reported—‘“Luckies” 

{ Extends Campaign 





Liggett & Myers resumed its adver- 
Wing of Chesterfield cigarettes in the 
spapers this week with copy placed 
ugh Newell-Emmett Company, Inc. 
agency would not disclose the extent 
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the campaign, but special representa- 
ies said it was to run on present con- 
facts for 12 insertions. 

Satisfaction with its “Cream of the 
Crop” testimonial campaign in the news- 

srs has been expressed by the Ameri- 
an Tobacco Company by extension of the 
@iginal schedule 30 days, carrying it 
gti! Aug. 19. The account is serviced by 
lord & Thomas and Logan, New York 
and Chicago advertising agency. 

The American Tobacco Company on 
June 19 was first of the so-called “Big 
Three” tobacco manufacturers to renew 
advertising in the newspapers discon- 
tinued following a price war. R. J. Rey- 
solds Company has made announcement 
concerning future advertising plans. The 
P. Lorillard Company is continuing its 
heavy newspaper schedule placed by 
Lennen & Mitchell, New York advertis- 
ing agency. 

Among writers of testimonials in the 
“Cream of the Crop” campaign was Miss 
Amelia Earhart, Atlantic flyer, who this 
week indicated she was paid $1,500 for 
her “endorsement” of Lucky Strikes. In 
a letter to Commander Richard E. Byrd 
the girl flyer said she was contributing 
$1,500 to the Commander’s Antarctic Ex- 








pedition stating her contribution was 
made possible through payment she had 
received from the American Tobacco 


Company for endorsing the cigarette. 


Listerine Earnings Up 


The Lambert Company, manufacturers 
of Listerine and other drug products, re- 
ports greatly increased consolidated earn- 
ings for the three months ending June 
3%, 1928. Profit of the concern and its 
subsidiary after deduction of amount ap- 
plicable to minority interest was $1,383,- 
183. The Lambert Co. net profit was 
$992,242 or $1.93 a share on 481,250 no- 
par shares of common stock as compared 
with $769,405 or $1.59 a share for the 
same quarter in 1927. Net profit of the 
Lambert Co. for the six. months ending 
June 30 was $2,111,540 or $4.28 a share 
as compared with $1,620,114 or $3.36 a 
share for the first half of 1927. 





New Ginger Ale Campaign 


Old Hampshire Dry Ginger Ale 
which is bottled in Atkinson Depot, N. 
H., has decided to seek business outside 
the home territory. Worcester, Mass., 
and the surrounding territory was select- 
ed for the first trial. The company con- 
ducted an extensive advertising campaign 
through the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram and Gasette, opening with a five 
full columns brief introductory message 
welcoming the product to Worcester, 
signed by the retail trade and following 
with the names of all the concerns which 
will handle the product in the territory. 


General Motors Awards 


The General Motors Truck Company 
on July 31 closed a successful prize letter 
contest with 20 cash prizes totaling 
$5,000 for 200-word letters telling some- 
thing about delivery, service, promptness, 
courtesy, vehicles and drivers of any 
local firm. The contest was in connec- 
tion with a better delivery campaign for 
safer streets, less traffic congestion and 
more economical delivery. Newspapers 
were widely used in connection with the 
contest. 


Wheatsworth Profits Up 


Wheatsworth, Inc., large users of news- 
paper space, this week reported net earn- 
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ings for six months ending June 30, of | 
$201,515 after all charges, including | 
Federal income taxes, had been deducted. | 
This is equal, after preferred dividends, | 
to $1.30 per share on the 121,000 shares 
of common stock outstanding. Earnings 
for the first half of 1927 were $112,437. 


Victor Plans Big Fall Drive 


A bigger campaign than usual this fall 
is predicted for the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company of Camden, N. J., by 
those said to have inside information 
from N. W. Ayer & Son, the advertising | 
agency handling the account. Newspapers 
will be relied on particularly to carry 
copy promoting a combination of Victrola 
and Radiola. 





AD TIPS 











W. Warren Anderson Company, Minneapolis, | 


building, Dayton, O., will consider its fall ad- 
vertising campaign after September 1. 

Blackett - Sample - Hummert, Inc., 58 East 
Washington street, Chicago. Handle the ac- 
count of Baby Ruth Gum, fer the manufacture 
of which a new firm has been organized, known 
as the Ourtiss Gum Company, Chicago, with 
Otto Schnering, president. | 

Thos, M. Bowers Company, 3(4 South Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, is sending out orders to news 
papers generally on Schoenhofen Company, Chi 
cago. 

Campbell-Ewald Company, 360 North Michi- 
gan boulevard, Chicago, is now placing the ad 
vertising of the Shotwell Candy Company, Chi 
cago. 

Critchfield & Company, 14 East Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. Secured the account of the 
William Campbell Company, 1000 Union avenue, 
Alliance, Ohio, manufacturers of electric ranges 
and electric fireless cookers, infra red ray 
lamps and electric exercising machines. 

J. H. Cross Company, Inc., 1700 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia. Handling the advertising 
of the Everedy Company, Frederick, Md., man 
ufacturers of bottling supplies and bottle cap- 
pers. 

Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., 417 Michigan street, 
Milwaukee. Placing the account of Case 
Plow Works, Inc., Racine, Wis., manufacturers 
of Wallis Tractors and farm implements 

Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc., 386 Fourth 
avenue, New York. Have been appointed to 
direct the advertising of the American Trade 
Mark Corporation, 254-256 West 3lst street, 
New York, who have recently perfected the 
Vuleanart method of applying trade marks, 
identification marks, truth marks, etc., to tex 
tile, hosiery, leather and other manufactured 
products. . 

Glen Buck Company, 39 Sonth LaSalle street, 
Chicago, is releasing schedules on Sheaffer Pen 
Company, Fort Madison, Iowa. 

L. Jay Hannah Company, 435 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Reported to be now placing 
the account of Scott & Fetzer Company, Cleve 
land 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 58 East Washing 

ton street, Chicago. Has secured the account 
of the Acme White Lead & Color Works, 
Detroit Also handling the advertising of the 
Syracuse Washing Machine Company, Syracuse, 
mm. 
Thomas A. Lowery Company. 20 South LaSalle 
street, Chicago Has secured the account of 
the McDougall Kitchen Cabinet Company, same 
address 

Lewis H. Mertz Company, 400 North Michi 
gan avenue, Chicago. is issuing orders and con 
tracts generally on Edna Wallace Hopper Com 


is now placing orders for the Saloris Chemical 
Company, Minneapolis. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 308 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Placing the account of Kelvina 
tor, Inc., 14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit, manu- | 
facturers of electric refrigerators—domestic, | 
commercial and ice cream cabinets. } 

Blackburn Products Company, Mutual Wad | 


pary, Chicago 

Peck Advertising Agency, Inc., 271 Madison 
avenue, New York City Placing the advertis- 
ing of the Farrand Mannfacturing Company. 
Thompson avenve, Long Island City, N ; 
manufacturers of loud speakers 

Frank Presbrey Company, 247 Park avenue, 
New York Appointed to direct the advertis 
ing of Domestic Stoker Company. 7 Dey street, 


New York, manufacturers and producers of the 
Electric Furnace-Man. 
Redfield-Coupe, Inc., 34 
New York City In charge of the 
of Ridgways, Incorporated, 60 
New York City, Ridgways Tea 
Russel M. Seeds Company, Consolidated build 


West 33rd street, 
advertising 


Warren street, | 





ing, Indianapolis, is issuing orders to news 
papers generally on Pinex Company, Fort 
Wevne, Ind 


Shephard Advertising Company, Hubbel! build 


ing Des Moines and 307 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, is now placing th Char-Tex 
Company (Antiseptic), Des Moines, Ia | 

Smith & Ferris, 7239 South Hope street Los | 
Angeles, are sending orders to a few emall 
town eastern papers on Samson Tire & Rubber 


Company. Los Angeles. 

Stack-Goble Company, 29 East Madison street 
Chicago, is issuing orders to newspapers gen 
erally on Swift & Co., Chicago, copy to start 
the 27th 

TunisJohnson Cigar Company, Grand 
Mich., is placing the advertising of Van 
Ciear direct 

Weston-Barnett, Inc., 410 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, is nsing a few newspapers on 
a campaign for Yard-Boy Incinerator Company, 
Chicago, 


Rapids, 
Dam 
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THE CALL 


San Francisco 
Leading Ever 


HEN a big story breaks— 
and your extra must be first 
on the stands — that’s when a 
paper needs Package Trucks! 
These swift, handy outfits fit your 
needs in a dozen ways. Easy to 
park, quick in traffic, sure-fire in 
all weathers—the Harley-Davidson 
Package Truck is serving circula- 
tion and advertising departments all 
over the country. 
Carries a practical load—papers, mats, 
cuts, or what have you?—at a running 
cost of 3¢ per mile and less. 
Call your local Harley-Davidson 
dealer for a demonstration. Mail 
the coupon fo~ illustrated data. 


HARLEY’-DAVIDSON MoToR COMPANY 
DeparTMENT E. P. Mitwaukez, Wis. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
Y%Ton PB ) ) 7); 


Capacity 
MOTOR CC YMPANY 


Wis 





HARLEY-DAVIDS‘ wl 
Dept E. P.. Milwaukee, ‘eindeh Sa 
Interested in Package Truc . 


Name neees-neeesnemerer™ 


Addiress--—-----ererr"" 











Business novesoreeersrennnenererrerrn*” 
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AGENCY FINDS NEW WAY 
TO SELL CAMERAS 


Lee Brown of Picard, Bradner & Brown 
Writes Copy Illustrated by Draw- 
ings of Action Scenes to 
Advertise Graphlex 


A new theory of advertising copy de- 
vised to sell cameras has been evolved 
and demonstrated practical by Picard, 

Bradner 
Brown, Inc., New 
York advertising 
agency. 
Lee Brown, 
vice-president of 
the agency, ex- 
plaining a cam- 
paign created for 
Graphlex 
cameras, manu- 
factured by an 
independent com- 
pany closely affili- 
ated with the 
Eastman Kodak 
Company, t his 
week described for Eprror & PUBLISHER 
the principles involved in the theory and 
emphasized his belief in their pragmatic 
value by announcing that the copy was 
to be continued on a larger scale than 
ever before. 

“Most copy advertising cameras, as 
you know, is illustrated by reproductions 
of intimate snap-shots and other particu- 
larly good exposures which can be 
credited to the superior lens of the partic- 
ular make being marketed,” Mr. Brown 
said. 

“This method of illustration, while 
sound, has been used so often and so 
successfully that we believed we must 
find something different since our cam- 
paign was relatively small. 

“Personally I am a camera fan, and 
I reasoned there was a subtle psychologi- 
cal factor to be reckoned with also. It 
seemed to mie that the fact that the pic- 
ture had already been taken removed all 
desire a person might have of owning 
a camera to catch a similar view. 

“Consequently we illustrated our adver- 
tising of Graphlex with black and white 
sketches in the modern manner instead 
of with photographs. We used illustra- 
tions showing an eagle leaving its nest, 
polo ponies in action and other similar 
colorful scenes. The object was to use 
such a sensational picture that it would 
make any camera fan itch to get his 
finger on a shutter to snap the picture. 
The text employed in conjunction was 
written to enlarge upon this theme that 
the action picture depicted above and 
others like it were yet to be taken, and 
if you owned a Graphlex, you might be 
the lucky one to experience the thrill of 
getting them.” 


Lee Brown 


Osterloh Joins Erwin-Wasey 


A. F. Osterloh, former tire company 
executive, has joined the Chicago offices 
of Erwin, Wasey & Co., advertising 
agency. For twenty-four years he has 
been associated with the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, first at Akron, O., 
as secretary of the corporation, and later 
with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany of California as vice president and 
general manager. The Erwin-Wasey 
agency has been for many years advertis- 
ing counselor of the Goodyear company. 





Mullally Teaching Advertising 


William T. Mullally, head of the 
financial department of the Charles 
W. Hoyt Company, Inc., has become a 
member of the faculty of the Eastern 
Association School at Silver Bay on 
Lake George. Mr. Mullally is instructor 
in Planned Advertising. 





Opens Local Agency 


George Laven, for seven years adver- 
tising manager of Joske’s, San Antonio, 
has opened his own office in San Antonio 
to specialize in planning retail advertis- 
ing and general service to retailers. 
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Winder Joins Hoyt 


Joseph A. Winder, former head of the , 


Winder Service Company of New York, 
has joined the staff of the Charles W. 
Hoyt Company, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agents, as manager of the depart- 
ment of women’s merchandise. Mr. 
Winder’s experience in this line has 
brought him in close contact with the 
advertising and sales executives of retail 
stores. 





Plans Portland Agency 


C. W. Tebault, formerly marine editor 
of the Portland Oregon Journal and later 
in publicity work, has announced he will 
establish an exclusive financial advertis- 
ing agency in Portland. He expects to 
complete the organization late in August. 


Moves Brooklyn Branch 


The Brooklyn branch of the Peck Ad- 
vertising Agency of New York moved 
Aug. 1, into larger quarters at 503 At- 
lantic ave., Brooklyn, its own new build- 
ing. 

Agency Appointed 

Log Cabin Products Company of St. 
Paul, recently acquired by the Postum 
Company, has appointed Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., its advertising agency, effective Jan, 
1, 1929. 


Insurance Firm Names Agency 


Geare, Marston & Pilling, Inc., Phila- 
delphia agency, has been appointed ad- 
vertising agents for the Alliance Insnr- 
ance Company of Philadelphia. 





TO ADVERTISE SAN ANTONIO 

A 1928-29 civic advertising campaign 
involving expenditure of $100,000 has 
been planned by the San Antonio, Tex., 
Chamber of Commerce with city officials 
co-operating. Funds will be provided 
through the chamber, municipal govern- 
ment and railroads, according to plans. 
The South Texas Chamber of Commerce, 
proposing a campaign for a state consti- 
tutional amendment authorizing cities and 
counties to levy taxes for publicity, is 
awaiting a legal ruling as to whether 
such an amendment is necessary. Galves- 
ton has voted such a tax. 


WEEKLY, JOB SHOP MERGED 


The Lewistown (Pa.) Sentinel Com- 
pany purchased the stock of George W. 
Wagenseller in the Middleburg Post, a 
weekly newspaper and immediately after 
the transfer of the stock a consolidation 
between the Post and Charles & Ritter, 
commercial printers of Middleburg, was 
effected. 


RACE WITH RACE PICTURES 


Philip Levine, staff photographer of the 
New York Daily News, raced from 
Saratoga to New York with pictures of 
the opening of the Saratoga racing season 
on Monday this week. He left Saratoga 
at 4 p. m. and landed in West Side Park, 
Jersey City, one hour and 55 minutes 
later. 





Uncertainty 


as to results often deters a 
publisher from getting out 
a Special Edition, featuring 
an Industrial and Commer- 
cial Survey of his city. 

In the hands of an organ- 
ization trained in this par- 
ticular phase of Newspaper 
work no such uncertainty 
can exist. 

Plans and ideas laid out 
for your consideration will 
establish confidence which 
will be justified by results. 
Consult the 


John B. Gallagher Company 


45 W. 45th St., New York City 
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WRITERS VISIT PENNSYLVANIA 


Twenty N. Y. and N. J. Men Guests of 
Monroe County Publicity Bureau 


Twenty New York automobile and re- 
sort department staff men from New 
York and New Jersey newspapers were 
guests of the Monroe County Publicity 
Bureau and Automobile Club early in 
July on a week-end tour of Monroe 
County, Pennsylvania, which includes the 
Delaware Water Gap and the Pocono 
Mountains. C. B. Axford, former news- 
paper man, and W. L. Caley, secretary 
of the bureau, and local hotel men were 
hosts with J. H. Eagle of the East 
Stroudsburg Sun and Colley Baker of 
the Stroudsburg Record-Press assisting. 

Among those making the trip were the 
following automobile editors: Duncan 
Curry, Sr., New York American; Dun- 
can Curry, Jr.; Elmer rae nog 
Evening Post; James O. Spearing, New 
York Times; Eugene D. Graf, New 
York Sun; James B. Jones, Telegram; 
Edwin T. Burke, Graphic; B. L. Fisher, 
Journal; John Dean, Brooklyn Eagle; 
E. J. Zimmerer, Newark Evening News ; 
John E. Beer, Newark Sunday Call; 
Henry Wellbrook, Jersey Observer, Ho- 
boken; W. M. Ingalls, Engelwood 
(N. J.) News; and the following resort 
department men: H. V. S. Negus, New 
York Daily News; P. H. Smith and 
H. E. Miller, Brooklyn Eagle, P. E. 
Braceland, Herald Tribune; William R. 
Butler, Evening Post, and O. M. Wells, 
editorial feature writer of the Herald 
Tribune and chief roadmaster of the 
Automobile Club of America. 


BUYS LITTLE FALLS WEEKLY 


Theodore W. Schmidt, owner, editor 
and publisher of the Jlion (N. Y.) Re- 
wiew, a weekly, has purchased the 
Herkimer County News, Little Falls, old- 
est newspaper in the county. The paper 
will be issued under the new ownership 
beginning Aug. 7 as a Republican journal. 


August 


4, 1928 


DAILY AWARDS SCHOLARSHIPS 


Miss Marie Steeg, daughter of Mrs 
Jetta Steeg of the schools and colleg 
bureau of the Chicago Daily News, ang 
Charles Sibley Ferguson, Jr., son oj 
Charles S. Ferguson, stereotyper, ar 
winners of the second annual award oj 
the Daily News’ $1,000 college scholar. 
ships. Early last year the Daily News 
instituted the two awards. Children 9; 
employes and young men and women em. 
ployed by the paper during their senior 
year of high school are eligible to apply 
for the awards. ; 


NEW CALIFORNIA DAILY 


The Santa Ana (Cal.) Times will be 
launched August 15, according to M. ¢ 
Mahoney, who, with his brother Dan 
Mahoney, will be sole owners. The pub- 
lishers recently sold their Coos Bay 
(Ore.) Times, a daily. Mark L. Felber 
of Cleveland, O., will be managing editor 
and E. Merle Hussong of Santa Ana, 
formerly of the Santa Ana Register staf, 
and more recently Santa Ana correspond- 
ent for Long Beach and Los Angeles 
newspapers, will be city editor. 


REPORTER AIDS UNDERTAKER 


Edward A. Costello, reporter for the 
Boston Globe, became an assistant to an 
undertaker in order to cover the story of 
a railroad wreck at Farmington, N. H, 
last week. Costello went as far as 
Rochester, N. H., by automobile, and 
there found that his only chance to reach 
the wreck was to ride on a hearse with 
an undertaker. When they arrived at the 
wreck, the reporter aided the undertaker 
in his work. 


JOINS GIMBEL’S, MILWAUKEE 


Ralph Cooney, advertising manager 
of L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, one 
of the largest department stores of the 
Middle West, left Indianapolis Wednes- 
day, Aug. 1, to become publicity director 
of Gimbel Bros., Milwaukee, Wis. 





TWO GOOD PRESSES FOR SALE 
Democrat & Chronicle, Rochester, N. Y. 





HOE & GOSS 
OCTUPLES 


Installed a Few Years Ago 
Both in Excellent Condition 


Hoe superspeed and Goss press of modern 


design; capacity up to 


ing and driving motors; 


motors; control board, 
in first class condition. 


64 pages. With start- 
paper hoisting 


etc. Both presses are 


Also Linotype machines, composing room 
equipment, including trucks, and chases for 


21-inch page. 


An_ exceptional 


opportunity to 


secure several fonts of seven point 
Ionic news matrices only a few months 
in use and in complete fonts. 


The merging of the mechanical depart- 
ments of the Democrat & Chronicle and the 


Times-Union releases 
for immediate sale. 


the above equipment 


DEMOCRAT & CHRONICLE 


Address, General Manager 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Editor & 


NEW CONTRACT URGED 
FOR CREATIVE MEN 


Charles Fleischer Who Won Suit 

Against Macfadden Suggests Legal 

Agreements with Employers Should 
Be “Beyond Whimsicality”’ 


A suggestion that journalists, artists 
wi other creative workers ought to 
embine towards composing a new kind 
of contract to cover “equitably and be- 
ynd whimsicality” their relationship 
vith those who command their “unique 
ervices” was made this week by Dr. 
(harles H. Fleischer, formerly an edi- 
rial writer for the New York Evening 
Graphic, who recently won a judgmient 
¢ $18,900 and costs against the Macfad- 
#n Publishing Company, for breach of 
ontract. 

The suit upheld rights of newspaper- 
on under contract to insist that rea- 
wis for discharge shall be genuine and 
wt feigned. The Graphic’s defense was 
tat Dr. Fleischer had been given notice 
fr unsatisfactory services. 


In a_ statement this week, Dr. 
Fischer called attention to the type of 
mitracts which include “satisfaction” 
dauses. 


‘It has long seemed to me that this 
spe of contract, while technically legal, 
sactually inequitable and constructively 
mmoral,” Dr. Fleischer said. “After my 
aperience in this particular instance I 
m definitely convinced that, in law and 
in practice, this kind of contract allows 
the employer to be whimsical, insincere, 
miair, and even unscrupulous, in claim- 
ng ‘dissatisfaction’ with the ‘employe’. 
“If the employer chooses, for reasons 
wiicient to himself, to rid himself of 
his unwanted employe, obviously he has 
m unfair advantage. He can manufac- 
ture unfavorable evidence to maintain his 
daim. He can even fairly force other 
ead and butter employes to co-operate 
with him in office and in court, towards 








wasting the victim of his disfavor. 
“Of course, I feel in my own case, 
ier a succession of favoring decisions 
y the supreme court, the appellate divi- 
gon, and the court of appeals, that tardy 
jstice has triumphed. But my deep sat- 
action is in the feeling and the hope 
fat this decision may serve to make 
fore equitable and responsible the rela- 
fons between employer and employe, 
Bing and giving ‘unique services’ in- 
Wlving taste, fancy and satisfaction. 
“Indeed, I feel that journalists, artists 
other creative workers ought to com- 
me towards composing a new kind of 
ftract to cover equitably and beyond 
fhimsicality their relationship with those 
tho command their ‘unique services’.” 


CONDUCTS TRUTH CAMPAIGN 


hicago Better Business Bureau Asking 
Observance of Trade Standards 


The Chicago Better Business Bureau 
Sconducting a campaign for the observ- 
te of the federal trade commission’s 
Stes of standards for fur advertising. 
ese provide that in order to describe 
Rfur the correct name must be the last 
d of the description, and if any dye 
it blend is used to simulate fur it must 
specified, as, for instance, “seal-dyed 
Ruiskrat.”’ 
“All shaded, blended, dyed, tipped or 
Minted furs must be so specified,” Flint 
nell, manager of the bureau, an- 
Minced. “Where the name of a country 
fused it shall be the name of the origin 
tthe furs and where the name of a 
Guntry is used to indicate color it must 
used as follows: ‘Sitka-~dyed fur.’ 
Made marks which are capable of mis- 
Merpretation should. not be used and 
Mt what the fur is should be stated. 
ese standards of the federal trade 
mmission have been advocated by the 
mtter Business Bureau since its incep- 
fon in Chicago. Files of the bureau 
y that last year some furriers began 
ng claims of savings of from 10 to 
per cent, as early as July and kept 
up to January. This causes doubt 
iad suspicion in the customer's mind.” 
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CALIFORNIA WARNS US 


“Santa Ana, Cal. 

To Epitor & PusiisHer: For years 
the movie magnates have warned beau- 
tiful young girls who contemplated a 
starring career in Hollywood to stay 
at home. The same situation now ex- 
ists as regards newspaper men, and this 
letter may serve to prevent some heart- 
aches and extreme difficulties on the part 
of ambitious editors and reporters who 
have the urge to come to California. 

I am in a position to speak en this 
subject from first hand experience. I 
have récently been appointed city edi- 
tor of the Santa Ana Times, a new daily 
afternoon paper to be published here by 
Messrs. M. C. and D. E. Maloney The 
stream of applications began immediately 
after the first whisper concerning the new 
paper got out It has continued and prob- 
ably will continue for some weeks to 
come, inasmuch as the supply of appli- 
cants seems inexhaustible. 

California has an irresistible lure for 
newspaper men. Managers, editors, re- 
porters, cameramen and what have you, 
are bitten by the same bug. The wonder- 
ful climate the year around and_ the 
rather high wages paid have resulted in 
the eyes of the fourth estate being turned 
upon Southern California in particular as 
the promised land. 

I can sum this case up in this manner: 

1. Stay at home. 

2. If you are here and haven't got a 
job, go home, or get into other employ- 
ment. 

3. The world’s champion reporter is 
probably a California man. 

I can honestly say that I have received 
several hundred applications for jobs on 
a staff that will be small at best. These 
men have left good jobs in the east and 
come to California on their nerve. They 
are willing to take anything they can 
get out here to get enough to live on 
until they “prove their worth.” 


But the California newspapers are 
largely staffed by California men and the 
Golden State papers have as high a 
standard as any other state. 


Hair-brained college hounds of both 
sexes abound here and each of them has 
the idea that he knows “journalism.” If 
college journalism teachers only knew 
how their products operated once they 
are loose in the wild, wild west! ! ! ! 

I know I can’t stop the storm of ap- 
plications being made here, even though 
the staff has long since been filled, but 
this letter may result in some good news- 
paper man taking his railroad fare and 
buying his wife a new dress or a new 
set of tires. [ don’t want this letter to 
be understood as discouraging legitimate 
newspaper “tourists” but for the job 
hunters and “world’s best reporters !” 

E. Merte Hussonc, 

City Editor Santa Ana (Cal.) Times. 


CREDIT OAKLAND 


To Epiror & Pustisuer: In your editorial 
on June 30, you inadvertently failed to give 
full credit to the feat of Smith and Ulm. 
They went some ten or fifteen miles further 
than “‘from San Francisco,” as the only run- 
way long enough for such a heavy ship is at 
the Oakland municipal airport, at Bay Farm 
Island. 

I noticed this time that the dispatches from 
Hawaii, Fiji, and Australia were careful to 
use the name Oakland, and they were so printed 
even in the San Francisco papers, which is 
somewhat different from what was done last 
year. 


This may seem like straining local pride too 
far, but really, an investment by our harbor 
commission in an airport that has now passed 
the million-dollar mark deserves proper credit. 
_ There is some jealousy from those interested 
in San Francisco’s municipal airport at Mill- 
brae. They considered Bay Farm Island amon 
other sites before choosing Mills Field, an 
are sour-grapes at having Tete it. The entire 
activities at Mills Field for thirteen months are 
less than that at the Oakland field for June 
alone, when over 6,800 flights were made. 
course much the greater part of these were 
joy-rides ($3 for one, $5 for two, ten minutes, 
etc.), but three mail planes leave daily (east, 
north, and south), two twelve-passenger planes 
for L. A., besides the return trip of the ship 
used by the Los Angeles Times for sending its 
2 a. m. edition up. 

Joun Curprinc 
Oakland, Calif. 
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Indiana Market 


Pays 








Indiana has always been a profitable market 
because it is inhabited by a class of people 


who are highly intelligent—industrious—and 
who have the money to live exceptionally well. 


Possessing the natural advantages of location 


—lying in the heart of the country’s richest 


industrial and agricultural valley—having an 


abundance of mineral wealth, one can readily 
understand why Indiana has become a rich, 
powerful and dominant market, and why it 


pays to concentrate ones efforts on this com- 


pact unified area. 


Every advertiser should show enough interest 


to obtain more facts about its great buying 


power. 
gladly supply them. 


The newspapers listed below will 
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**Columbus Republican .................+:: (E) 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette .............. (M) 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette .............. (S) 
**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ............... (E) 
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**Marion Leader Tribune .............. (M&S) 
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TtShelbbyville Demboerat ......0ccccccccccces (E) 
**South Bend News-Times ...............+.- (E) 
**South Bend News-Times ................. (S) 
**South Bend Tribune....... (S) 25,104 (E) 
**Terre Haute Tribume .........2...0000: (E&S) 
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**A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1928. 


ttGovernment Statement, March 31, 1928. 
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MILWAUKEE JOURNAL FINDS JAPANESE COUNTERPART 


OF ITS ART GALLERY 
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Art galleries maintained by two newspapers on opposite sides of the world. 


HE Milwaukee since 
its new building was opened in Dec., 
1924, has maintained a permanent art 
gallery in which changing exhibits of 
the work of present day artists are held, 


Journal, which 


recently learned that another newspaper, 
half way around the globe, was using 


the same method of encouraging artists. 

The Osaka Asahi has an “exhibition 
hall” for displaying paintings of Jap- 
anese artists in its new building in Osaka, 
Japan. 

The Journal's Gallery of Wisconsin 
Art is located in the lounge of the Jour- 
nal building, a pleasant room, comfort- 
ably furnished so that people who are 
interested in the paintings may view them 
at ease. 

The exhibits are limited to artists 
who are or have been residents of Wis- 
consin, and who have had work dis- 
played in other recognized galleries. In 
addition, each picture must pass a com- 
mittee of judges selected by the Journal. 

The spring exhibit, now on display in 
the Milwaukee gallery, gives a good idea 
of the high standard set by the judges. 
One of the outstanding canvases is a 
portrait of Gen.. George A. Wingate of 
Brooklyn, painted by George R. Boynton, 
now of New York. Boynton’s previous 
work has won for him the title of “Paint- 
er Laureate” of the army and navy, and 
the Wingate portrait is characteristic 
of his excellent workmanship. A _ por- 
trait of Zona Gale, the Wisconsin au- 
thor, by Arthur M. Colt of Madison, 
Wisconsin, is distinctive for its unusual 
use of colors. 

Information regarding the art gallery 
on the other side of the globe not 
so definite. The Asahi one of the 
world’s largest newspapers. It has a cir- 
culation of two million and operates two 
plants, one at Tokio and the other at 
Osaka. The Osaka plant was destroyed 
in the Japanese earthquake of several 
years ago, and when a new building 
was erected, an art gallery was located 
on the fifth floor. 

In appearance, this “exhibition hall,” 
as it is termed over there, is much more 
formal than the Journal Lounge, and its 
pictures also are of a decidedly differ- 
ent character. j 


1s 
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INDEPENDENCE EDITIONS 


Mexico City Dailies Celebrate July 4 
and French Bastile Day 
Mexico City, July 16.—El/ Universal 


and Excelsior, the two leading morning 
papers of Mexico City, as well as E/ Sol, 


at the right shows the 


a noonday paper, observed the anniversary 
of the birth of the French Republic by 
issuing special enlarged editions dealing 
with the French Revolution and the pres- 
ent social and cultural life of France, 
July 14. Other papers in the city gave 
part of their regular editions to.the same 
thing. El Universal and Excelsior issued 
special rotogravure i with their 
July 14 special editions. Among the fea- 
tures of El Universal's July 14 number 
was a three-quarter page article on the 


sections 


“Diplomat-Poet,” Paul Claudel, French 
ambassador to the United States 

The same papers observed July 4, 
Independence Day, also with enlarged 
editions. Both El Universal and Excel- 
sior carried extra-size sections in Eng- 


iish, in compliment to the large American 
colony in Mexico City and in the Mexi- 
can States where many Americans live. 


HIGH MOISTURE CONTENT 


Under the guise of newsprint a con- 
siderable quantity of Canadian ale has 
been making its way into the United 
States, it is revealed in recent seizures 


by Customs Officers at points along the 


border in New York State. One ship- 
ment recently confiscated contained 166 
barrels of ale, valued at $16,000, con- 


cealed under thin layers of newsprint. 
The freight cars were labelled ‘“news- 
print” with destinations at various points 
in New York State. 





Cline-Westinghouse 
Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic 
push button control 


is used by 


Knickerbocker Press 
Albany, N. Y. 


Ask them about it 


CLINE ELEC. MFG. CO. 
Chicago: 111 West Washing- 
ton Street 
New York: 47 West 34th St. 


San Francisco: First National 
Bank Building 
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On the left is the exhibit in the lounge of 


Osaka Asahi art exhibition. 


HUNTRESS IS HOST 


Nearly 300 employes of the San An- 
tono Express and Evening 
members of their families attended the 


Express Publishing Co. 
annual picnic. 
dent and 


“family’s” tenth 
Frank G. Huntress, presi- 
general manager of the com- 
pany, and Mrs. Huntress were host and 
hostess at the outing, given at the new 
Scenic Loop playground. 


the Milwaukee Journal. 


The photo 


MITCHELL JOINS OBSERVER 


Reginald P. Mitchell, formerly Associ- 


Vews and ated Press correspondent at Miami, Fila. 


recently joined the reportorial staff of 
the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. Mitchell 
was the first man to bring a story of the 
Florida hurricane out of the stricken dis- 
trict and was cited by Kent Cooper, 
president of the A. P. for this accom- 
plishment. 





tive at once: 


Carton 12 sifter top cans. 
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Stillwater, 





Oh cacinaea cleat 


Through the Stahi Newspaper Supply Company we 
are able to announce a substantial reduction in the 
price of No. 64 Parting Powder for dry mats, effec- 


New Price—No. 64 Parting Powder 


Standard Can Package—144 sifter 
Standard Can Packages in lots of 5 


Standard Bulk Package — Volume 
equivalent to 144 cans but put up 


lf, Standard Bulk Package. Aa Aare (.277+) 


Volume equivalent to 4 Standard 
Bulk Packages or 576 cans. .... . (.197+) 


Above prices are f.o.b. Stillwater, New York 
or Portland, Oregon 


Wood Flong Corporation 


(Price equivalent 


per can) 
...-(.50) $ 6.00 


50.40 


.(.317) 45.36 


..(.26+) 37.80 


19.80 
Package— 


113.40 


New York 
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Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate for Augu 
chase his paper for one dollar and to 
assume the responsibility for the out- 

BO UR \VN O D standing debts. “An hour later, Hal was 
‘aboard the San Jose local, riding back 
to San Goleta with the good news tor 
— OF | TiC = his partners that the Press would come 
R out the next day.” 

And that was why the “Boss” sent for 

Jack Van T assel. 
By JAMES MELVIN LEE Van, I’ve just bought the San Goleta Sar» 
HEN charity workers and those con- who knows how to give the city editor 4 a yo tage a — acid — aioe 
nected with worthwhile enterprises, what he wants, who understands the cor- or twenty or thirty thousand dollars—I don’t 
yon-commercial in character, ask the city rect handling of newspaper copy and who — -<corklho gg L.A —— — ee 
ditor for a book to help them in pub- has studied the styles and requirements pn. ang finn tinal aad 1 doat..wask te tole. 
jeity, there is no better volume that he ot the different new spapers. There is a You take my son, Pavl, and go there and take 
an recommend than “Publicity for So- large field for social publicity work charge, Aaa chi’ tem deat ont ie 
val Work” ( Russell Sage Foundation ) through syndicated articles. of a ond. dah a rite me any of your. fool 
ty Mary Swain Routzahn and Evart G. Epirok & PusiisHer’s Annual Direc-_ letters. 2 oars oe - ay feon k ne 
_ Y “ 4 ~ 4 ressa a or Vv o Be & ¢ 
Reatzahn. : f J of tory or Newspaper Syndicate Features, a ode whaes 4 po Poster men whée you need it. 

Recognizing the fact that a chief char- jt js pointed out, lists hundreds of “gen- 


acteristic of publicity for social work is 
that it urges information upon people 
who do not seek it, the authors have 
jased their discussion of its technique on 
tree principles. Their interpretation 
takes due cognizance of the fact that such 
publicity consists in disseminating infor- 
mation directed toward human _ better- 
ment; that it has no certain, constant 
adience; and that it is purposeful and 
gressive. 

“Publicity for Social Work” 
divided into seven parts which include 
detailed analysis of the task of attracting 
ad holding attention, the part such pub- 
icity plays in the newspapers, the differ- 
eit forms of printed matter available for 
wblicity purposes, and how publicity for 
social work may be carried on through 
campaigns, meetings, and such special 
stunts as plays, parades, contests, etc. 
Each chapter is copiously illustrated and 
these examples do much to add to the 
general usefulness of the volume. 

The city editor who is snowed under 
with publicity matter and who is con- 
santly besieged to print such material, 
owes a vote of thanks to the authors for 
their understanding chapters on the treat- 
ment of publicity matter which is de- 
sgned for newspaper publication. The 
aithors warn against this unnecessary 
flooding of newspaper offices. But what 
is niore important, they have tried to 
point the way toward a remedy of the 
situation. 

The reader must realize, the volume 
pints out, that with such keen competi- 
tion for space in the newspapers, copy, 
to be accepted, must stand or fall by its 
own merits. Of course by buying space 
in the advertising columns of the press, 
social 


has been 


agencies may say to newspaper 
readers whatever they please, and also 
choose their own time for saying it. But 
when preparing “free” copy, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to conform to certain 
tules and standards which obtain for 
al other news matter. 
Chapter V, “The Newspaper,” goes 


into detail about the preparation of copy 
and shows how other columns than those 
ot news are open for such publicity pur- 
Poses, listing the sporting pages, the 
photographic sections, letters to the edi- 
tor, special features in the Sunday edi- 
tions, the editorial columns, etc.—all of 
which are available to the publicity writer 


stereo- 


OR linotype, 
type and mat work— 
and in the engraving 
and photographic depart- 


ments—there is no other 
source of heat so depend- 
able as 


GAS 


In your business, as in 
your home, whatever the 
need for heat, “You can 
do it better with Gas.” 


American Gas Association 








420 Lexington Ave., New York City 














eral features” sold by syndicates, among 
them being many columns of advice about 
health and child training, short sermons 
and editorials touching upon a_ wide 
range of topics, paragraphs about in- 
teresting people, odd bits of information, 
human interest stories, and so on. 

I am very glad to give a little extra 
space to this volume because the authors 
have frequently sent me little notes about 


items that are worthy of mention in 
“Our Own World of Letters.” 
x * © 
6¢ A N adventure in Pyramids” (Albert 
& Charles Boni) by Wm. Hemp- 


stead Porterfield is a newspaper man’s 
newspaper story for newspaper men. 

At the age of seventeen, Mr. Porter- 
field began his life work as a reporter 
on the San Diego Sun. He remained ac- 


tive in his chosen field until his health 
failed him and he died in Sept., 1927, 
after a serious operation. During his 


period of activity he was editor of many 


papers, chief of which were the San 
Diego Sun, Sacremento Star, Los An- 
ge les Record, Be rke ole Vv Inde pende nt, 


Fresno Tribune and San Francisco News. 
In 1903, Mr. Porterfield established the 
foreign advertising department of the 
Pacific Coast Scripps-McRae newspapers 
in New York City. From 1921 until 1923, 
he was a member of the Washington Edi- 
torial Bureau of the Scripps papers. In- 
cidentally, it may be added, Mr. Porter- 
field was a warm friend of E. W. 
Scripps. 

“An Adventure in Pyramids” 
story of a young college graduate who 
after working his way through college 
started his own newspaper in a_ small 
town. But a newspaper wasn’t all he 
started. At last his countless corpora- 
tions with their thousands of dollars 
worth of shares, but not a single dollar 
of available cash—‘“Corporations pyra- 
mided on nerve alone”—became in- 
volved in the destiny of his newspaper 
that a crash seemed imminent. 
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With that to start on, Van set out. 
: * 


* 


BEAUTIFULLY 


printed and well 


7. gotten up volume is “A History of 
Printing” (D. Appleton & Co.) by John 
Clyde Oswald. The author has under- 


taken the tremendous task of tracing the 
development of the art of printing through 
500 years—from the invention of movable 
types down to the present day. The vol- 
ume has just reached my desk and will, 
of course, receive a somewhat more ex- 
tended review in “Our Own World of 
Letters” at a later date. 

* * * 


AUL PATTERSON, 

Sunpapers, Baltimore, Md., was 
judge of the May prize award in the 
news story contest conducted under the 
auspices of the Bookman. Mr. Patterson 
chose the news account of that disastrous 
explosion which occurred in a coal mine 


the 
the 


editor of 


at Mather, Pa., on May 9, printed in the 
Pittsburgh Press from the pen of William 


G. Lytle, Jr. 

The write-up by Mr. Lytle was, in the 
opinion of Mr. Patterson, the best exam- 
ple submitted of “straight-forward, clean- 
cut newspaper reporting.” In explaining 
his choice Mr. Patterson says: 

Mr. Lytle’s narrative is a vivid, but finely 
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restrained, description of the rescue work, cov 


ering many essential details, together with a 
hrief but sufficient picture of the scene when 
the explosion took place. 

The story is marked, not only by its modera 
tion in the use of adjectives, but also by its 
complete avoidance of repetition; and despite 
the magnitude of the disaster, the article is 
kept within a little more than a column of 
space, 

So far, Mr. Patterson points out, no 


award has yet gone toa story in a lighter 
vein. He says 

I refuse 
writing 
has been 
think, 


selves 


to believe that the fine humor which 


has passed out. The difficulty, I 
so characteristic of! good newspaper 
lies in the fact that the reporters them- 
are too modest to submit their output 

Special mention is also made of a de- 
scription of a children’s soup and bread 
line written by Clara Sharpe Hough for 
the New Bedford Evening Standard: 
account of the reunion of G.A.R. veterans 
by Gilmore Millen which appeared in the 
Los Angeles Evening Herald and _ the 
story, “Asylum Doors Clang ‘Finis’ to 
Romance of Medicine King’s Wife,” by 
Morris Watson, printed in the Denver 
Post. 





One newspaper—the Pittsburgh 


PRESS — blankets the great 
Pittsburgh market the fifth larg- 
est market in the United States. 
The PRESS has overwhelming 
leadership. At one cost, ‘through 
a single newspaper, the adver- 
tiser quickly and thoroughly 
sells both dealers and consumers. 
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These two newspapers of- 
fer the most powerful all-day 
service in New York avail 
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LABOR AND THE DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Article XVI of a Series—Human Labor Not a Commodity 


By MAJOR J. LOWENSTEIN 


Secretary St. Louis Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
(Copyright 1928 by Epitor & PuBLISHER) 








UNIONISM has never agreed that hu- 
man labor shall be a commodity to 
be bought and sold on the open market, 
to be haggled over, or to be passed on 
from owner to owner like so much mer- 
chandise. Unionism, therefore, hotly re- 
sents any effort to apply the law of de- 
mand and supply to the wage earner. It 
declares that man is a free agent, with 
the supreme right to dispose of his ef- 
forts as he sees fit and for his own great- 
est benefit. As such free agent, every 
man has the right to combine with 
others who thinks as he does in dispos- 
ing of his sole stock in trade, i.e., the 
work of his hands, or his brains, or both, 
and to establish jointly the rules under 
which he and others will use their hands 
and their brains at the work for which 
they are best fitted. 

Holding these views, they will not con- 
cede that the employer may exercise un- 
restricted direction over them, or place 
any sort of yoke upon their necks, or hold 
them to any service which may be dis- 
tasteful to them. Controlling their own 
destinies, they as human beings may de- 
termine by their free election for whom 
they will work, and when, where and 
under what conditions they will work. 
They do not admit that when they band 
themselves together with others who 
think as they do they are surrendering 
any of their rights as individuals or that 
they are diminishing their freedom of ac- 
tion. So that, if an association in which 
they may have membership, that is to 
say, a union to which they belong, enters 
into a contract with an employer, such 
contract does not require them as indi- 
viduals to carry out the terms of the 
contract or restrict their right individ- 
ually to terminate employment which is 
not to their liking. The contract is an 
organization affair and the employer ac- 
cepts it with that understanding, and 
with all its limitations, expressed or im- 
plied. 

In other words, as individuals they in- 
sist upon the right to quit at any time, 
either alone or with others, as may be 
the case, and they do not feel that by 
claiming such right they may be nullify- 
ing the provisions of the agreement made 
by the union with the employer. This 
theory carried to its logical conclusion 
would permit 99% of the membership of 
the union to quit work, claiming to act as 
individuals even though such action would 
be concerted action and would have all 
the effect of a nullification of contract. 
If the right is conceded to one man to 
quit under such circumstances, the right 
must be conceded to all members. This 
would destroy absolutely all obligation 
of the union to carry out the terms of 
an agreement entered into in good faith 
by the employer. To get around this claim 
some employers contract individually with 
each worker. This is the so-called ‘yel- 
low-dog” contract 

Even though the right of refusal to 
regard human labor as a commodity is 
admitted, it must be observed that the 
whole basis of unionized labor is involved 
in the plan exercised by the unions of 
putting definite limits to the amount of 
human labor—or the number of human 
units—which the employer may be able 
to procure. They do that in the several 
ways already mentioned—principally by 
keeping the supply of unionized human 
labor down to a point where it will not 
be so plentiful or so common as to be- 
come a drug on the market and so lower 
the wage scale. 

Capital has urged that it is beyond the 
direct power of unionism to increase the 
demand for labor to any appreciable de- 
gree and that consequently it uses the 
other factor and keeps down the avail- 
able labor supply; that capital first of all 
establishes the opportunity for labor and 
uses its resources either in money, or 


men, or both, to enlarge the opportunity 
for labor and to increase the demand for 
labor. If capital succeeds, if an enter- 
prise grows and prospers, more men are 
employed and the demand for labor 
grows witn it. The new thought that the 
worker by increased efficiency estab- 
lishes his right to better wages, and that 
as the wages of the working classes rise 
their ability to buy is increased and that 
this creates enlarged demand for men 
and materials is quite recent and is not 
yet generally understood or accepted. 

The capitalist view is that with an in- 
creased demand on the one side and with 
a practically fixed or restricted supply 
on the other, it is inevitable that wages 
must advance, and that while no one 
wishes to deny the worth of a man as a 
member of society, or to control his right 
to secure and enjoy the highest possible 
fruits of his labor, it must be agreed that 
there is some parallel between the price 
paid for labor, based upon the current 
supply of such labor, and the price paid 
for any commodity, based upon the sup- 
ply of such commodity. As to whether 
it is right to place an artificial restriction 
on the volume of obtainable labor is quite 
another question, one that brings with it 
a consideration of the rights of the non- 
union laborer. 

It is true that unionism would not be 
possible if everybody could become a 
member of the union. The right of men 
to combine to better their condition, to 
control the price of the labor they have 
to sell is freely granted, but it is not uni- 
versally conceded that the man who 
chooses. to band himself with others into 
the union has the right to claim a mon- 
oply of employment, or to disbar or de- 
franchise any man who does not care to 
join the union, or who may not be per- 
mitted to join it. 

Some men claim that if a man cannot 
join the A union, he can join with others 
and form the B union, but if there were 
too many unions the result would be just 
as disastrous as if there were too many 
members in the only union. ‘Practically 
local jurisdiction over a trade must be 
limited to one union. Moreover the right 
with others to form a union carries with 
it the right of others to refuse to join 
the union without any impairment of their 
right to labor, since that is a God-given 
right, a natural and an inalienable right, 
and as a matter of fact, is the right of 
self preservation, which is the first right 
of all created beings. 

So now the question may properly be 
asked—What superior right has the union 
man over the non-union man, except the 
right that is inherent in union itself, that 
is to say, the right of might? If a union 
man insists that he retains his individual 
freedom of action and that he surrenders 
no part of it when he joins the union, and 
that his act in leaving the employment 
with which his union has a contract is 
fair and proper, how can he then deny 
the employer the privilege of declaring 
the contract ended because of such with- 
drawal? 

If, in the opinion of the employer, the 
withdrawals are so numerous as to affect 
the value of the contract and if the em- 
ployer chooses to terminate the contract 
in the event the union members leave his 
employ in such numbers as practically to 
destroy the contract, why should such 
union members object to the employer 
hiring others who may be willing to take 
up the work that the union men have laid 
down? The union’s reply is simply that 
they have a vested right to the situations 
which they have secured by virtue of 
their unionism, and the contractual rela- 
tions that they have established with 
the employer, and their residence in that 
particular place, and that a disagreement 
over the terms of employment does not 
cancel their right to the positions in 
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question; that, since their livelihood de- 
pends upon keeping such positions—but 
only under conditions satisfactory to 
them—they will not permit outsiders to 
supplant them or to seize the positions 
that they have temporarily abandoned. 
They have not surrendered their jobs, 
but are withholding their labor as a 
means of enforcing their demands. 

Many bloody battles have been fought 
over this claimed right and few things 
drive men to a greater frenzy of anger 
and rage than to have so-called strike 
breakers come in and accept work on 
terms which the strikers have refused, 
and thus deprive the strikers of employ- 
ment they have found unsatisfactory. 
Modern warfare between armed forces 
is not much more deadly than some of 
the battles that have been fought between 
strikers and strike-breakers. 

A strike-breaker is no longer merely 
a non-union workman who is glad to 
work for the wage that the unionist has 
refused, but he is a professional hired by 
employers to replace men who have gone 
on a strike. Obviously, men who engage 
in enterprises of that character are men 
who are prepared to defend themselves 
against attack and who are ready to shoot 
to kill, as are the others whose places 
they have taken. 

These professional strike-breakers as 
a rule do not expect to keep their jobs, 
but understand perfectly after the work 
for which they are hired is finished and 
either peace is arranged with the de- 
feated strikers or the strike is won and 
the strikers are victorious, that in either 
event the professional strike-breakers are 
to be taken away and held in readiness 
for the next job of the same kind. 

Of an entirely different type is the man 
who does not join a union or does not be- 
lieve in unions, but who nevertheless 
wants permanent occupation and claims the 
ight to work wheresoever and whensoever 
he pleases and who feels that the right 
of the union man to work is no better 
than the right of the non-union man to 
work. Such a man who takes the place 
of a striker expects to hold it perma- 
nently and frequently does. 

Offhand one would say that the man 
who is a non-believer in unions is entitled 
to as much protection under the law as 
the union man, but such is actually not 
the case. The union man gets the better 
protection, and the reason is perfectly 
plain. 

The union man is, baldly speaking, es- 
teemed to be the better citizen. He earns 
better wages, he is usually a permanent 
member of the community in which he 
works since generally speaking he is not 
migratory. He is largely anchored by 
reason of his union affiliations, by family 
ties and often by the ownership of prop- 
erty. The non-union workman may be 
just as good a man, but he is not a mem- 
ber of any corporate or organized body 
which can make its influence felt or whose 
strength can be measured, and whose in- 
fluence may be useful, 

The union has means to make its 
power evident to the law-maker and 
statesman—local, state and national—and 
by reason of the international organiza- 
tions composed of many thousands of 
union men can exercise a very powerful 
political pull. Organized labor has its 
political policies, its agents and its repre- 
sentatives in the halls of legislation; it 
can enact and has enacted legislation di- 
rectly favorable to its contentions and has 
secured exemption from many of the laws 
relating to anti-trust agreements and 
combines in restraint of trade, etc. 

It has made its strength felt in the 
courts and has secured modifications of 
injunction laws, laws against picketing, 
etc., and all of these inure to the benefit 
of the union man. He is protected in his 
job, first of all, by his membership in the 
union and by his contract with the em- 
ployer, and finally by the law of the land 
which gives him the right to strike, to 
picket and to persuade others not to 
work. 

Peaceful picketing is very generously 
construed to mean everything this side of 
actual homicide, judging from the “peace- 
able. picketing” indulged in when strikes 
occur in the textile trades, needle work- 
ers’ trades, building trades, etc. 

The non-union man stands alone and 
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has just such power and influence as he 
himself can command by his own uwn- 
aided efforts. 

But the right to strike has its more 
or less well defined limitations. Strikes 
intended to restrain interstate commerce, 
sympathetic strikes, strikes in violation 
of contract or to induce the breach of 
contract, are generally held to be con- 
spiracies against which civil relief in law 
and equity will be granted (Law & La. 
bor, December, 1926). These decisions 
are more in the nature of placing bounds 
to the activities of unions than they are 
of a kind to grant protection to the un- 
organized worker. His rights are only 
those of the average member of the com- 
munity, and when he asserts these rights 
in conection with a labor dispute he js 
not apt to get the same degree of protec- 
tion that the more powerful union man 
can secure. 

In practice, therefore, the unorganized 
laborer is at a distinct disadvantage 
whenever he comes in contact with or- 
ganized labor. As a vast majority of 
workmen are not organized,* the non- 
unionized man pursues his course in 
peace and without interference in thou- 
sands of shops and factories year after 
year and it is only when an attempt is 
made to unionize an establishment that 
the bitterness of conflict develops. 

Whether the attitude of the union 
towards the non-union man is unreason- 
able and unfair or not will not be dis- 
cussed here, but it is clearly evident that 
when a union starts out to unionize a 
plant it is prepared to exercise what- 
ever “economic pressure” may be neces- 
sary to convince the employer and to get 
possession of any jobs that unorganized 
workmen may not be ready to surrender. 
This being in the nature of warfare, all 
tactics may be employed to win the bat- 
tle, according to the generally recognized 
ethics of such situations. 


* Less than 10 per cent of the people in the 
United States classed as ‘‘gainfully occupied” 
by the U. 8S. census are members of trade 
unions, according to the National Association 
of Manufacturers. Of approximately 20,000,000 
people in different lines of industry who could 
be considered as potential members of trade 
unions, only 20 per cent ure so included. This 
compares with between 35 per cent and 40 per 
cent in Great Britain. 

President James M. Lynch in his report to 
the 1926 convention of the International Typo 
graphical Union estimated that between 25,000 
and 35,000 printers were working in non-union 
composing rooms and that 336 non-union pert- 
odicals and magazines were being set in such 
composing rooms. 


(Article XVII on “Rights of the Non- 
Union Worker” will appear next week.) 


VERDICT AGAINST DAILY 





Victim of False Police Charge, Suing 
for $25,000 Gets $500 


A jury in circuit court at Jacksonville, 
Fla., on July 27 awarded Roy Joyner, 
one-armed youth, $500 damages in his 
suit for $25,000 against the Florida Times- 
Union, morning newspaper at Jackson- 
ville. 

The action alleged that Joyner had been 
classified in a news story as a member 
of an automobile theft ring when he 
merely had been given a hearing on 4 
lesser charge on the same day that 12 
principals of the alleged theft ring were 
given hearings. Testimony brought out 
that Joyner had been taken into custody 
originally in connection with the theft 
ring, but had not been ordered held tor 
court trial as implicated. 

Trial of the case occupied two days. 
Sherlock Hope, reporter who wrote the 
story, attended the trial. He now is on 
the Nashville Tennesean. 

Counsel for the newspaper was granted 
15 days in which to file motion for a new 
trial. 


FORM ADCRAFT CLUB 


An aerial parade of six airplanes carry- 
ing members of adcraft clubs of Detroit 
and Grand Rapids, Mich., inaugurated 
the foundation of an adcraft club in 
Battle Creek. The preliminary steps for 
the formation of the Battle Creek Ad- 
craft Club were taken at a dinner in 
that city attended by 45 advertising and 
business men and various visitors. An 
airplane owned by the Duplex Printing 
Press Company led the parade. 
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INCREASES NEWSPAPER 
APPROPRIATION 


Federal Radio Corporation to Spend 
75 Percent of Total Appropriation 
in Dailies—Newspapers Got Only 

16 Percent Last Year 





During the year from July 1, 1928 to 
june 30, 1929 the Federal Radio Cor- 
poration of Buffalo, N. Y., will devote 
7§ percent of its advertising appropriation 
to newspaper space, it was announced 
this week by S. M. Doak, advertising 
manager of the company. For the year 
ading June 30, 1928, Federal spent only 
16 percent of its appropriation in dailies. 
The decision to spend three quarters of 
Federal’s total appropriation in news- 
gapers is in compliance with the wishes of 
the company’s distributors throughout 
the country, Mr. Doak told Eptror & 
PUBLISHER. It is also in accordance with 
anew carefully thought out plan de- 
yloped by the company’s advertising de- 
gartment in conjunction with the J. Jay 
Fuller advertising agency of Buffalo. 

Changes in merchandising plans also make 
necessary the greater use of newspapers. 

Conditions in the radio industry have 
hanged rapidly within the past year,” 

Mr. Doak explained. “The industry is in 
ahighly competitive stage. The conver- 
son from battery to socket power sets 
is the big topic of the hour. In our own 
ase we not only had these two factors 
to consider but in addition were intro- 
ducing moderate price sets as an addition 
to our line for the first time. Our exec- 
utives studied conditions carefully and 
decided that there was only one medium 
which was suitable for our needs and 
that this medium is the newspaper. 

“We had new merchandise which we 
wanted to market as quickly as possible. 
We needed a flexible medium, one in 
which our copy could be changed over- 
night if necessary. We wanted to in- 
form the public quickly what we had so 
that our wholesalers, retailers and all 
others in our merchandise chain might 
get our first new sets on the market 
quickly. We felt no medium offered the 
oppextunity for our distributors and re- 
tailers to cooperate in such an effort as 
did newspaper space in which they could 
supplement our own advertising with 
their own copy if they saw fit, and many 
those to do this. 

“A year ago we were using full pages 
in color in such publications as the Sat- 
wday Evening Post. We wanted to be 
sure such a radical change was for the 
good not only of the Federal Radio 
Corporation but for our dealers as well. 
Consequently some time before the Chi- 
ago radio show we drew up a full out- 
line of our proposed advertising cam- 
faign for this year, and asked our dis- 
tributors to study it carefully. We sent 
them a questionnaire for suggestions and 
criticisms and asked them to bring these 
with them to the show, where the entire 
group of 14 jobbers met with company 

ials at an evening conference. 

“To our amazement not one of the dis- 
tributors had a single objection to our 
plan although many of them cover sev- 
¢ral states in their territory and we had 
supposed they would likely favor adver- 
tisements in media with broad fields. All 
agreed that in this particular case we 
should follow the plan we had outlined 
and the result was our appropriation will 
be spent exactly as we had planned it in 
our own minds, with 75 percent of the 
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money going to newspapers, 15 percent 
to class magazines of national distribu- 
tion and ten percent to trade journals. 

“Starting about September 1 we ex- 
pect to use large space in each of these 
74 newspapers at least once a 
from then until early summer next year 
when the radio sales season passes its 
peak. : 

“We have been assured by many ot 
our distributors and local dealers that 
they will supplement our copy with their 
own advertising and the orders we have 
on hand indicate our dealers anticipate 
a record business. We are preparing our 
factory for a fall and winter production 
of 600 sets a day which will be by far 
the largest in our history.” 


DAILY AIDS FARMERS 


Topeka State Journal Urges Citizens 
to Buy From Local Growers 


A campaign, inaugurated July 20 by 
the Topeka (Kan.) State Journal, to 
help the farmers of the Kaw Valley dis- 
pose of a bumper potato crop, which 
could not be shipped to distant markets 
because of an increase in freight rates, 
resulted in a rush of Topeka citizens to 


buy the potatoes at $1 per sack and 
saved many growers from financial dis- 
aster. 


An announcement of the situation con- 
fronting the growers was carried on the 
front page of the State Journal July 20, 
and the following day many business 
concerns had either presented sacks of 
spuds to their employes or induced their 
employes to buy a large number of them 
A full page advertisement, subscribed to 
by 30 firms, appeared in the State Journal 
July 21, urging Topekans to buy Kaw 
Valley potatoes. 


HAS TRAVELED 830,165 MILES 


Robert Martin, road man in the cir- 
culation department of the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph, has computed that during 
his 35 years in that capacity with various 
Pittsburgh newspapers he has traveled 
830,165 miles. The expense incurred in 
these travels was $129,806.60. The dis- 
tance was covered by railroad, street car, 
motor bus and on foot. Martin was 
planning to leave this week on a “short 
jaunt” to Ireland to visit his old home 
in Belfast. 
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NEW UNITS INCREASE CHAIN 
STORE LINAGE 


(Continued from page 9) 











jected a note of caution in his report on 


how local independent co-operative ad- 
vertising should be planned. 
“In 1926,” he wrote, “a very bitter 


campaign was waged by the home-owned 
store interests, which seemed to be ill- 
advised and because of the rabid argu- 
ments used, acted as a boomerang in 
favor of the chain stores. 

“We are, at present, attempting to or- 
ganize the independent grocers in a co- 
operative advertising movement which 
will include some phases of co-operative 
buying, with the idea of meeting chain 
store prices and featuring them in the 
advertising in the usual outstanding 
manner. Bloomington is practically the 
only town in Illinois in which there is 
not an organization of this character.” 

At the present time there are six major 
chain systems totalling 275 outlets ope- 


rating in San Francisco. The adver- 
tising linage of the drug and grocery 
chains for the first six months of 1928 
shows a big increase over the corre- 
sponding period a year before, according 
to A. Stone Waldo, manager of the 


national advertising department of the 
San Francisco News. The News’ figures, 
as furnished by Mr. Waldo showing 
linage increases are: 1925—169,554 lines, 
1926—314,888 lines, 1927—358,176 lines, 
and 1928—484,610 lines. 

“Independents in San Francisco are 
extremely strong,” Mr. Waldo said. “In 
fact, records show that the San Fran- 
cisco Retail Grocers Association is the 
most powerful in the country. 

“As a result of independent grocers’ 
organizations, the chain stores have found 
it tough going in this field. 

“Chain stores in San Francisco are in 
active competition, one with another and 
this has thus far precluded operating a 
joint advertising campaign. 
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“We find that the independents are just 
as strongly competing and at the present 
time there are two associations actively 
engaged in cooperative advertising cam- 
paigns. One of these organizations, the 
Associated Food Stores, has thirty-six 
advertising members in San Francisco 
and the other, composed exclusively of 
Greek grocers, has 200 stores in San 
Francisco, 

“With the situation as it exists, i. e., 
the independents advertising on a co- 
operative basis and to all intents and 
purposes operating under the same con- 
ditions as chain stores, we believe it 
would be unjust to apply the general 
rate to chain stores unless the same pro- 
cedure was used in handling independents 
cooperative copy. ; 

“We believe the application of the gen- 
eral rate to chain stores in San Fran- 
cisco is a long ways off if it ever 
materializes.” 











DVERTISERS who 
understand the Iowa 
situation know from experi- 
ence that the consumers’ 
market there cannot be 


properly sold without the 
use of newspapers in these 
twenty-one key cities. 
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DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained news- 
paper, magazine and advertising 
men, wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, please 
write John G. Earhart, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Del- 
ta Chi, 836 Exchange Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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IMPROVED EDITING IS 
PRAISED BY KENNEDY 


Manager, Cleveland Newspaper Asso- 
ciation Reminds Publishers They 
Should Worry About Edi- 


tors’ Salaries 


Continued improvement in editorial 
technique was held responsible for pres- 
ent day newspaper advertising prosperity 
by Olin W. Kennedy, manager, Cleveland 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, writ- 
ing for the current Bulletin of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
Mr. Kennedy reminded publishers they 
should worry a little about the pay of 
editorial department men and women. 

“The trouble with the average pub- 
lisher is that he believes editors are some- 
thing to be endured rather than fostered,” 
wrote Mr. Kennedy. “It is regrettable 
that they do not realize that it is the 
editorial quality of their papers that 
makes them valuable and gives them their 
good-will asset. 

“Newspapers of America today are 
better because of the continued improve- 
ment of editorial technique. The editors 
have advanced tremendously in their 
knowledge of public requirements. It is 
most difficult today to pick out a paper 
of any size that is not a good newspaper. 

“This wholesale improvement in news- 
papers from an_ editorial standpoint has 
given them large circulation and 
higher public confidence. Naturally this 
has smoothed the way for the business 
and advertising managers. It is not very 
hard work for an advertising manager to 
sell a good newspaper that has a large 
circulation and an advertising appeal. On 
the other hand it has required much ef- 
fort and strenuous training for an editor 
to produce a good newspaper. 

“Publishers should be reminded that 
while they have spent many hours pon- 
dering over mechanical wage scales, they 
have seldom been called upon to worry 
about the pay of the editorial depart- 
ment men and women. 

“I am writing as an editor of 20 years’ 
experience in executive positions. I have 
noticed this continued improvement in the 
qualifications of editorial men until today 
I believe they rank with the keenest pro- 
fessional men in America.” 


NEW CONTRACT WITH DRIVERS 


New York Publishers Grant 
Men $2 a Week Increase 


After five months of negotiations and 
more than 20 conferences, the Publish- 
ers’ Association of New York has con- 
ciuded a new contract with the News- 
paper and Mail Deliverers’ Union, of 
which Joseph D. Bannon of the New 
York Evening Journal is president. The 
contract is to run for four years and 
seven months. 

An increase of $2 in the weekly wage 
for the first three years of the agree- 
ment was granted by the publishers and 
$1 a week for the last year and seven 
months. 

Routemen, canadamen, windowmen, 
chauffeurs, and men in charge of subway 
and “L” gangs now receive $44 a week 
for day work, while drivers, carriers, 
relay-drivers, and mail deliverers receive 
$40 a week. Night workers of the first 
group receive the same, while the latter 
group are paid $43 a week. 


Union 





WINS INSURANCE SUIT 


Publisher Held Not Liable for Death of 
Employe Working Sunday 

In the court of common pleas of 

Blair County, Pa., Judge Marion D. Pat- 

terson, dismissed the appeal of Mrs. Lilly 

Beswick, widow of Samuel R. Beswick, 


from the State Workmen’s Insurance 
Fund, insurance carrier, and Frank J. 
Over, publisher of the Hollidaysburg 


(Pa.) Register. The state compensation 
referee allowed the claim, but the State 
took an appeal and the claim was re- 
fused. Judge Patterson heard the argu- 
ments and decided in favor of the State. 

Mr. Beswick was found dead_on Sun- 


& Publisher 


and The 


day, February 28, 1926, in the printing 
office of the Register. It was alleged that 
he fell down stairs. Mr. Over stated 
that Beswick was working on Sunday for 
the purpose of taking care of the fires. 
The defense also pointed out that the 
newspaper publisher had no contract with 
Beswick to work on Sunday. 


SCHOOL FOR CORRESPONDENTS 


The Devils Lake (N. D.) World has 
just concluded a school of instruction for 
rural correspondents. The group formed 
a permanent organization, attended a 
banquet and those present were guests 
of The World at the Lake Region fair. 
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Rebuilt 
GOSS/:HOE 
PRESSES 


Bargains 
in all types 


tell us your needs 
and send for list 





—— 
USED NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
BH eOtt 16, 24 ana 32-page Presse 


GOSS 24 and 28-page presses good for 
black or color work, also Goss Sextuple 


HOE Pony Quadruple, Quadruple, Sextuple 
Sextuple color Press, Octuple and Doubl- 
Sextuple Presses. 


DUPLEX Metropolitan Quadruple stereotyp- 
presses—print up to 32 pages. 


Available for Early Delivery 
WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory......... Plainfield, N. J. 
New York Office..Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway 


items GED. cc ccccasccccsces Monadnock Block 








Speed 
and 
Economy 


are guaranteed by modern 


equipment. Investment in new 


machinery pays dividends. 





Fourth Estate 


for 
BOOK ON LAYOUT 


Advertising Artist Writes Guide for 


His Craft 
Frank H. Young, a Chicago commer- 
cial artist, is the author of a recently 


published book, “Advertising Layout,” 
which gathers together all the elements 
of commercial art. 

“Time was when the advertising pages 
were something to be tolerated in order 
to get the reading matter; today these 
pages are read quite as assiduously as the 
editorial contents of a publication,” Mr. 


August 4, 


1928 


Young writes. “Through them we keep 
informed as to the latest styles, the newest 
inventions, the most recent discoveries 
and improvements relative to all things 
which contribute to our well-being. 


“We read of sport, travel, hygiene, 
business, house furnishing, cookery, 
books, radio and a thousand and one 


little luxuries that a busy world is creat- 
ing for our benefit and enjoyment. And 
the story is well told. The best artists 
contribute drawings and paintings in black 
and white and color, copy is dramatically 
and entertainingly written.” 


The book is intended chiefly as a 


guide and text for the commercial artist. 
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Modern 
Composing Room 
Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and re- 
duce costs—a real saving 
in your Pay Roll. Are 
you interested? If so, 
consult your regular 
dealer in printers’ sup- 
plies or write us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 

















Drive and Control | 
for | 
Newspaper Presses 


Send for particulars 
to your nearest 


GE sales office 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 




















light. 


economy. 


INVISIBLE EXPENSE 


When your blankets are old and worn out, they cause poor 
printing and many delays, due to the sheets breaking. 
Complaints from readers on late delivery and loss of sales. 
Rebates to advertisers for poor printing. 

Excessive waste paper and extra expense for power and 


The saving in these items of Invisible Expense for one 
week will buy a new set of blankets. 


You cannot afford to lower your efficiency by false 


New England Newspaper Supply Co. 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


Cable Address NENSCO, Worcester. 








} 


did it run.” 


| DUPLEX- REBUILT ; is -RIGHT- REBUILT 


“You sold us a press second hand but we 
might have thought it built new, so nicely 
(From a recent buyer's letter.) 


3° USED PRESSES 


of various types and capacity: what are your needs? 





Times Bldg. 
New York 





| Duplex Printing Press Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 


77 Washington St. 
Chicago 


De Young Bldg. 
San Francisco 
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EDITOR -& PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 
Information 


RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .50 per line 
3 Times— .40 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per line 
4 Times— .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 
White space charge at same rate per line 
per insertion as earned by frequency of in- 
sertion. Minimum Contract space, three 
lines. The Editor & Publisher reserves the 
right to classify, edit or reject any copy. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








Brokers 





Appraisals, Surveys, Financing and Publication 
brokerage. Experienced work on mergers or 
financial expansion. Louis Eddy, Marshall Field 
Bidg., Chicago. Met. Theatre Bldg., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 





Desirable Weeklies with and without job depart- 


ments available in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, North Carolina, Florida, 
Kentucky, Iowa. Earning handsome dividends, 


J. B. Shale, Times Bldg., New York. 
Middle West Properties—Exclusive listings. No 
damaging publicity. Personal service in every 
deal, Everything confidential. Clyde H. Knox, 
51 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 





Monthly magazine, young, very much alive and 
Snowing = ry Price $50,000. Should be pub- 
lished by a man of literary leanings. Re 803, 
Harris-Dibble Company, 11 West 42nd street, 
New York City. 





territory. 


Sale — Excellent 
Shopping News for mie sity 


15,000 circulation. Midwest. Prices 
able. A-830, Editor % Publisher. 





South- 


Will Sell best Jewish weekly in South or 
better 











west, With proper care will produce 

than an oil well. A-835, Editor & Publisher. 
Newspapers Wanted 

Buy or Lease weekly, semi-weekly or daily, 


of 10,000; price, terms must be right; 
A-817, Editor & Publisher. 


town 
give details. 





Exclusive Afternoon Daily wanted in city from 
5,000 to 10,000, Northwest, Wisconsin preferred. 
All or part cash. Confidential, No brokers. 
A-823, Editor & Publisher. 


Want to Buy a daily newspaper in town not 
less than 10,000 population. Address J. Law, 
416 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Z. 











t to Buy daily papers, large and small, 
at ge al Ranh asked. Most clients prefer 
central and eastern states; some in all sections. 
Confidential to limit. Wilhelm and Holm, 300 
lzth, N. W., Canton, 0. 





CIRCULATION 


Promotion 








irculation—When quick, additional circulation 
ees becomes necessary, remember that our 
twenty years in this one line of endeavor is 
our proof against experimenting. Write or 
wire. Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The World’s Largest Circulation Building Or- 
ganization—The only circylation building serv- 
ive in Newspaperdom furnishing publishers 
affidavits of the exact results of its every 
campaign. The Charles Partiowe Company, 
Occidental Building, Indianapolis. 


Circulation Builders — 
Perkiomen .avenue, Reading, Penn. 
of Salesmanship Club Campaigns. 








Blair & Austin, 1515 
Originators 





Superior Circulation Builders—The W. 8S. Ken- 
dall Company, 104 North Batley avenue, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. The circulation building or- 
ganzation that has set the standard for 
aggressive, successful circulation campaigns for 
twenty years. 





For the cost of a classified advertise- 
ment you can have a salesman ever 
resent in the office of every publisher. 

st your product on the Classified 
page of 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 











Business Manager wanted. 
only afternoon newspaper in growing city of 
160,000 Give full biographic record, back- 
xround, age, schooling, positions held and refer- 
ences. State salary now receiving. Send photo, 
All material will be treated with full confi 
dence and returned, This is an important post 
and unless you have the full qualifications and 
experience to warrant careful consideration, do 
not reply. Tuis is a position with a growing 
future. Address to Postoffice Box 207, Altvona, 
Wisconsin. 


Position is open on 


Lecturer in Journalism—A 
versity wants a hewspaperman to instruct in 
newswriting, copy-reading, newspaper adminis- 
tration and perhaps one or two allied subjects, 
Duties to begin October 1, 1928. Remuneration, 
$2, 300-$3,000. 


leading western Uni 


These qualifications essential 
;. Five to fifteen years’ chiefly metropolitan 
daily newspaper experience with a considerable 


proportion spent on outstanding eastern news- 
papers 
2. A thorough knowledge of daily newspaper 


work from cub reporter to desk job 
3. <A. B. degree 

4. A capacity for, and interest in, 
5 Habits and physique A-1 

These qualifications desirable 


teaching. 


1 One or more years’ experience on small 
town papers, 
2. Experience in the administrative end of 


newspaper work. 
+. A desire for an opportunity which will per- 


mit free lance work either in fact or fiction 
fields. 

4. <A. M. or Ph. D. degree. 

5. Age—not more than thirty-five. 


6. Should come straight from daily newspaper 


work or have been out of the daily newspaper 
field not more than two years. 
Personal interview arranged in New York, 


August 14 or 15. Write fully and in confidence 
to Box A-819, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial kxecutive of wide experience to take 
immediate charge of local desk and staff of 
most progressive small city daily in Michigan 
Organizer with sound judgment and personality 
te become community leader; unusual home 
city. Six-machine plant. Give history, refer- 
ences, photograph, writing samples, salary 
earned. Our men know of this advertisement. 
Box B-888, Editor & Publisher. 

—t - 


Managing Editor wanted. Suburban New York 
evening daily, 22,000 circulation. $125 weekly. 
Give details of experience. A-824, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Picture Editor 








wanted as assistant in im- 
portant, fast growing news picture service. 
Must be under 30, picture-minded, resourceful, 
accurate, dependable, able to write interesting 
captions in good English. A-835, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

Salesmen wanted to sell important, fast grow- 
ing, news photo service to newspapers in larger 
cities. Straight salary. Tell it all in your 
letter. A-834, Editor & Publisher. 








Situations Wanted 


Advertising man with exceptional knowledge of 
advertising and the newspaper business, selling, 
copy-writing and promotion of features. Op- 
portunity rather than large salary desired. 
A-803, Editor & Publésher. 


Advertising Manager, “3 years of age. 
years in newspaper advertising. Now 
ing manager of medium sized paper, Will wel- 
come investigation. Location only reason for 
desiring change. A-828, Editor & Publisher. 








Twelve 
advertis- 


Advertising—Young man, 
ried, eight vears’ newspaper advertising expe- 
rience, needs position. Aggressive producer. 
Iacation no object. A-820, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager wants to hear from papet 


twenty-seven, mar- 


in need of high class man, who is an Execu- 
tive, Producer, Salesman with Ability and Per- 
sonality to Win Age 32: married: reliable; 
now employed 10 years: experienced Refer- 
ences A-797, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising “Do you want a man who knows 


advertising, has ideas, can sel! them, write 
copy. create good will, increase linage and whe 
enjoys working? A-S808, Editor & Publisher. 


Accountant—Office Manager, experienced in all 
branches of newspaper accounting, collection 


and credit work Thorough knowledge of 
A. B. ©. records. Can systematize organization 
ond reduce overhead A-818, Editor & Pub 
lisher 


Business and Advertising Manager outstanding 
small-city daily, one of the most profitable in 
its state, would consider new connection with 
salary or profit sharing agreement based on re- 
sults; Pacific Coast or Middle West preferred; 
straight, clean, businesslike methods only: rec- 
ord for economy, efficiency and substantially 
increased earnings worth knowing more about; 
let me present details and refer you to men 
who know. A-760, Editor & Publisher 


Business or Advertising Manager 








or combina- 


tion. 9-million lines 1927, city 45,000; linage 
increases six successive years. Oan write, lay- 
out, sell copy; direct staff and produce. Con- 


fidential. A-805, Editor & Publisher 


Circulation and promotion manager, 
on New York daily, wishes to make new con- 
nection. Will go anywhere if opportunity is 
right. Record of experience will stand rigid 
test. A-776, Editor & Publisher. 


employed 





Circulation Manager, with proven record of 
large A. B. ©. increases at low cost; both large 
and small city experience. Can get real pro 
duction out of present employes. A-816, Editor 
& Publisher. 





Circulation Manager Available short notice 
Experienced as Circulation Manager on morning, 
evening and Sunday papers in cities forty to 
hundred thousand Reasonable salary First 
Class references, A-S15, Editor & Publisher 


Circulation and Promotion 
change. Thoroughly 
small dailies. 
maximum 


Manager 

experienced, large 
Successful record. Will 
results at moderate cost. Member 
. ©. M. A. References, Salary secondary. 
Will go anywhere. A-791. Editor & Publisher. 


wants 
and 
secure 





Circulation and promotion manager, employed 


on New York daily, wishes to make new con 
nection Will go anywhere if opportunity is 
right Record of experience will stand rigid 
test A-776, Editor & Publisher. 

Circulation—-Does the ABC cut your city total 
down on account of arrearages? Use my plan 
and have them all counted. The money you now 
lose in bad accounts will hire me and get that 
increase besides General efficiency, jam-up 
service, cash in hand, my policy A-S832, 


Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, fifteen years’ experience, 
seeks position with progressive evening publi 
cation Marked success in highly competitive 
field against combination papers Welcome 
searching investigation of record. Will go avy 
where if opportunity ts right. Available at 
once A-836, Editor & Publisher. 

City or Telegraph Editor, experienced, refer- 
ences, Now employed. In some city of 50,000 
to 100.000 is the opening T should fill and I am 
looking for it. A-774, Editor & Publisher. 





Correspondent—Trained on leading Eastern dal- 
lies to cover New York field. Good editor and 
writer. A-777, Editor & Publisher. 





Desk, Re-write, Street—Available, young, news- 
paper man, Metropolitan experience and broad 
basic training. Now telegraph editor morning 
paper. Conditions unsatisfactory. A-801, Editor 
& Publisher. 





Desk Man, thoroughly compeent on telegraph, 
city or copy desk, now employed, seeks connec 


tion in evening field. 
no failures. 
lisher. 


16 years’ experience, wit 
Address A-831, Editor & Pub- 





Editorial 
wants position 
sport editor. 
Publisher. 


Newspaperman, 20 years’ 
os managing, 


City any size. 


experience, 
telegraph, city or 
A-829, Editor & 


Editorial—Two men, young,,married, eight years 
big daily experience, want opportunity to take 


full charge editorial on fair-sized daily middle 
west. Now employed. A-809, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





Editorial Writer, news executive: wide experi- 
ence metropolitan and small-city dailies; can 
win public approval and give owner paper of 
which he'll be proud, at minimum cost; now 
employed; seeks editorship in Southeast. A-308, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Executive, now employed on New York daily, 
desires connection outside New York City. 
Know publishing from every angle. Record of 
experience. Will prove ability. A-776, Editor 
& Publisher. 











Managing Editor, with 20 years’ experience in 
all branches of the news room from small 
dailies to larger newspapers; now employed; 
good health and good habits; marked success in 
highly competitive field. Welcome searching 
investigation of record. Position in city of 
50.000 to 100,000 preferred. A-768, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Managing Editor, 35, married, 
will be available September 1. Long experience 
on both metropolitan and small city dailies. 
References given, investigation urged. Now lo- 
cated in Pennsylvania, but will go anywhere if 
satisfactory. Address A-767, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


now emplored, 





Newspaper Artist desires to connect with a live 
daily on art staff; or qualifies as one-man-art- 
department. A-S04, Editor & Publisher. 





Promotion— Advertising, publicity; young woman, 
excellent record of experience—leading firms. 
Planning, copy, layouts, contacts. A-766, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





Political 
daily 


Cartoonist 
hewspapers, 


Twelve 
desires to 


years’ experience 
locate in East or 


New England section Now drawing daily car- 
toons on paper in city of 300,000 population. 
Can give best of reference A-S21, Editor & 
Pullisher 

Promotion man wants to get in touch with 
paper needing one A-825, Editor & Publisher 
Reporter—Young man, 27, single, college edu- 


cation, desires reporter's place on metropolitan 
daily in South. Can cover beat well and write 
features. Five years’ experience. Excellent 
references. A-773. Editor & Publisher. 


Sports Executive; experienced: good writer and 


columnist; good art: ood makeup; and 
HONEST A-S26, Editor & Publisher 

Sports Writer, capable of turning out good 
daily feature or column, A-827, Editor & Pub- 


lisher 


Writer—Capable, experienced feature and edi- 
torial writer; desk man; publicity, ad writer 
and book review man; employed; wants chance 
in New York. A-798, Editor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment fer Sale 


Duplex 16 page tubular with complete stereo. 
type equipment, Duplex Model B, Goss Comet, 
Miehle 1A and other desirable printing presses 














and general newspaper equipment. Griffiths 
Publishers Exchange, Inc., 150 Nassau street, 
New York City. 

For Sale On account of sudden death of the 
owner, at a sacrifice: Official county weekly 
and job printing plant in Iowa county seat 


No. 14 Linotype, two cylinders, job presses and 
other power machinery; individual motors. 
Business grosses, $12,000 yearly. Write A-822, 
Fditor & Publisher. 


Goss Comet. Quick delivery. Guaranteed con- 
dition. Cheap for quick «ale. Griffiths Pub- 
lishers Exchange, 150 Nassan St., N. Y. 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 
etc.—A complte line. Overhauled and guaran- 
teed machines at bargain prices. Easy terms. 
Hoffman Type & Engraving Co., 114 B. 18th 
St.. New York City. 


Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 153 
8. Paulina 8t., Chicago, Il. 




















SMALL DAILIES 


We have information regarding sev- 
eral smaller daily newspapers which 
can be purchased for prices ranging 
from $45,000 to $200,000. We will 
discuss these in confidence with seri- 
ous and well-qualified buyers. Cash 
payments as low as $15,000, on one 
or two of them. 

Write our nearest office, or better 
yet, call in person if possible. 


Harwell & Rockwell 


COMER BLDG. TIMES BLDG. 
BIRMINGHAM NEW YORK 

















Buy and Sell 


through Classified adver- 
tising. Employers, equip- 
ment manufacturers, serv- 
ices as well as men look- 
ing for employment, will 
find this class of advertis- 
ing equally productive. 


Classified Service 
Editor & Publisher 





























Bought, 
Newspaper carnal 
Properties Appraised 
All negotiations confidential 
PALMER, DEWITT & PALMER 
Business Established in 1899 


350 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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Editor 


DOLLAR 


$$ 


MAY people will be moving as soon 

as they return from the seashore, 
mountains or country. Interest trucking 
firms in your community and surround- 
ing district to take ads in a separate 
classification under some such heading 
as “Ship By Truck.” These ads may 
be any appropriate size to make a quar- 
ter, half or full page layout.—D. P. 


Times is 


The New Bedford (Mass.) 
in working 


meeting with great success in 
up special sections each week on “Yacht- 
ing and Motor Boat News of Southern 
New England” and “Food and Products 
Page.” They serve as a big drawing 
card for advertisers who might not 
otherwise advertise with the paper.— 
2 ie : 
{ mm 
your caterers, confectioners, ice 
and tea places another “peak” 
the day in a 5 o'clock repast, on 
Have them ad- 
patronage, 
-C. M. L., 


Give 
cream 
during 
the increase in America. 
vertise this hour to get more 
and have a longer, fuller day. 
Seattle. 

An advertiser in the Milford (Mass.) 
Daily News used a novel method of 
calling the attention of the readers to his 
advertisement. He used display, a full 
page in width, about two-thirds of a 
column deep. But the ad did not run as 
deep in the center as on the sides, sev- 
eral inches being left for reading matter 


& Publisher 


PULLERS 


and The 





One Dellar will 

be paid for each 

idea published. 
Send clipping 
for payment. 


$$ 











to be run right up into his advertise- 
ment.—L. D. Chamberlain. 

Under the heading “See Your Own 
County” the Sandusky (O.) Register is 
carrying a weekly Sunday double page 
advertisement feature. At the top of the 
page is a county road map. Space on 
the page is sold to tire and auto dealers 
and repairers.—R. T. C., Sandusky, O. 

The Bloomington (Ind.) Star this 
week published a Fisherman’s Calendar, 
in which the outline of a fish was pic- 
tured for each day of the twelve months. 
The blacker the fish, the better day for 
fishing. The Star grouped advertise- 
ments of Bloomington firms about the 
calendar, advertising fishing supplies or 
otherwise associating with the 
calendar. The stunt has proved unusually 
popular.—Dow Richardson. 


Rot xls 


With the inauguration of the dial tele- 
phone system and attendant change in all 
sclaghone numbers in the city, the Albany 
(N. Y.) Times-Union classified adver- 
tising PR i worked up a page of 
business cards announcing the new dial 
numbers. This page is running at inter- 
vals over a period of several weeks. 
Leading business houses, whose telephone 
numbers generally are regarded as house- 
hold fixtures, quickly inserted their cards. 


al, We 








HUNCHES 


One Dollar will 
be paid for each 
idea published. 
Send clipping 
for payment. 














HE Clarksburg (W. Va.) Exponent 

found that there was one Herbert 
Hoover and one Alfred Smith in the 
city directory. The Smith gentleman 
was 94 years old, and although hereto- 
fore he had been a staunch Democrat was 
thinking about casting his vote for 
Hoover this fall. On the other hand 
“Herbert” was out for Al Smith. This 
combination was perfect for a story, but 
story-value would have been there re- 
gardless of the way either man intended 
to vote-—Bruce W. Horton. 


Only one of 30 girls interviewed by 
the Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch 
said she preferred living at home to hold- 
ing down a job downtown, making a 
good feature with names, addresses and 
interesting quotations—Oxie, Utica, 
me 4 


Every county and most cities have 
municipal institutions such as poor farms, 
jails, etc., that have farming projects 
which make a good feature story at this 
season of the year. People like to read 





NEWSPAPER ENGINEERING 


An organization specializing 
in newspaper buildings, all 
phases of newspaper en- 
gineering, operation and 
production problems, 
analytical surveys and 


valuations. 
S. P. WESTON, INC. 


Newspaper Buildings, 
Production, Operation, 
Surveys, V aluations, 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 





about the activities of plants which their 
taxes help to support. Send a reporter 
to talk with a farm superintendent at 
one of these places, and get some good 
hotographs to illustrate his story.— L. 
dD. Chamberlain. 


A new twice- euite column proving 
popular in the Northwest is that on the 
sports page of a Seattle paper entitled 
“Sportsmen—write it yourself.” Sports- 
men have a failing for boasting of their 
hunting and fishing exploits, and the 
column is full of short, interesting com- 
munications, of first-hand adventures 
with “wily” game.—C. M. L. 

The Dayton Journal is using a boxed 
head “Concluded from page One,” and 


Fourth 








We sell newspapers 


SERIALS 


that sell newspapers 


“EAGER LOVE,” by May Christie. 

“LITTLE SINS,” by Katherine Brush. 

“CRIME IN THE CRYPT,” by Caro- 
lyn Wells. 

“IMPATIENT GRISELDA,” by Doro- 
thy Scarborough. 

“LINDA” by Virginia Swain. 

“TWO STOLEN IDOLS,” by Frank 


Packard. 
—— LOVE,” by Eustace Hale 


And other assured circulation 
ilders, wire or write 


King Features 
Syndicate, Inc. 
New York City 








Estate for 


grouping all the “jumps” under it. The 
continued yarns are kept on page two. 
The plan is a great aid to readers in 
eliminating searches for the end of 
stories they start to read on page one.— 
Jack Sedwick. 


A Kokomo newspaper lists automobile 
collisions and accidents in which no one 
is hurt under the box head, “Uncanny.” 
Readers look for news of accidents under 
that heading—Dow Richardson. 

Summer vacationists are now harvest- 
ing the annual crop of sunburns. The 
Sandusky (O.) Register interviewed 
half a dozen local physicians and got 
their favorite cures for sunburn. The 
story made a readable half column Sun- 
day feature with names of the doctors.— 
R. T. C., Sandusky, O 


The Oklahoma (Okla.) News 
is running a series of interviews with 
the champion of each labor trade in 
Oklahoma City, making an interesting 
short feature with a photograph of the 
subject on the job. Such trades as the 
carpenter, plasterer, barber, etc., are given 
prominence. E. W. F., Oklahoma City. 


City 


In an effort to assist suburban corre- 
spondents in covering their territory, the 
Waterbury (Conn.) American carries 
the telephone number of each corre- 
spondent under the name of his town, 
enclosed in a box above the news column. 
Promotion material, urging readers to 
telephone news to their local correspond- 
ents, and calling attention to the daily 
publication of the phone numbers, is 
run from time to time on one of the 
suburban pages. Correspondents of the 
American claim that the volume of news 
telephoned in has materially increased 
since the numbers were first published.— 
C. B. B., Waterbury, Conn. 


“I Must Write to the Editor About 
That” is the way the Plainfield (N. J.) 


Courier-News titles its letter column.— 
Oxie, Utica, N. Y 


Edgar Wallace 
Mysteries 


“The Green Archer” 
“The Frog” 

“‘The Man from Morocco” 
“The King by Night” 
“The Ragged Princess” 
“Red Head”’ 


Illustrated Serials Offered by 
The Chicago Daily 
News Syndicate 
15 N. Wells St., Chicago 
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LAWYERS, ASK PUBLICITY 


But Some Dakota Editors Balk at Re. 
quest to Print Names 


North Dakota editors are divided j 
their reception of a resolution passed } 
the North Dakota Bar Association ask- 
ing that the press, .in reporting actions 
at law, publish the names of attorneys op 
each side. While several took the re. 
quest seriously and are complying, 4 
greater number stubbornly refuse to fall 
into line. The matter was placed before 
editors in the form of a circular letter 
following passage of the resolution. The 
state press association has not yet had 
time to act upon the resolution. 


WEEKLY SUSPENDS 


Publication of the Conway (Ark) 
Weekly Times, recently purchased by 
Arnold Myers and Kenneth B. Laswell of 
Little Rock, was suspended recently. 


“Today’s News Today” 


Complete wire 
reports for eve- 
ning, morning and 
Sunday news- 
Papers everywhere. 





The Children of Today Are Your 
Subscribers of Tomorrow 


—Win them over now with juve- 
nile features they will clamor for 
We have three without peer: 
Carol della-Chiesa’s 
Adaptation of 
“Pinocchio” 
Judd Mortimer Lewis* 
“Jubilee’s Pardner” 


“Pinocchio’s” adventures will 
never fail to thrill— 

Judd Lewis’ pranksome boy, 
“Thomas Aristides,” and _ his 
dog, “Jubilee,” are irresistible— 

The Cory stories, woven about. 
true animal life incidents, en- 
thrall— 


Let us send samples of all three for your examination 


The George Matthew Adams Service 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Tue WELFARE COMMITTEE 
of the 
INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of | 
your department or to fill 
important posts in the. de- 
partment. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star 
Building, Peoria, Ill. 

















